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GLOSSARY 



This glossary is intended as an aid to the reader. 
It is not an exhaustive dictionary of terminology relevant 
to the study or practice of day care, but rather a list of 
terms used throughout the volume which may be unfamiliar to 
the reader or which have special meanings for the purposes 
of the National Day Care Study. 

An alphabetical list of terms enables the reader 
to find any item easily; numbers refer to the location of 
the term in the glossary itself, which is arranged by 
subject area to facilitate understanding of terms in rela- 
tion to each other and in the context of this study. 
Subject areas are: 

Classification of Day Care Services 
Children and Staff 

Classification of Day Care Centers 
NDCS Independent Variables 
NDCS Dependent Variables 
Statistical Terminology 

Alphabetical List of Terms 

activity subgroup [42] 
aide [17] 
auspices [21, 25] 
background variable [46] 
caregiver [13] 
caregiver/child ratio [44] 
caregiver qualifications [45] 
child outcome [51] 
classroom composition [38] 
classroom process [49] 
core care [8] 
correlation [59] 
cost variables [54] 
day care [1] 
day care center [2] 
dependent variable [47] 
developmental outcomes [52] 
effects [48] 



family day care home [3] 
FFP center [34] 
full-time day care [6] 
funding source [30,33] 
generalizability of a 

measure [57] 
generalizability of a 

sample [58] 
group center [23] 
group day care home [4] 
independent center [22,26] 
independent variable [36] 
infant [12] 
in-home day care [5] 
lead caregiver [16] 
lead teacher [15] 
legal status [19] 
multiple regression [61] 
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non-FFP center [35] 
nonprofit center [24] 
number of caregivers [39] 
outcome [53] 
parent-fee 

part-time day care [7] 
policy variable [37] 
preschooler [10] 
principal components 



provider [18] 
public center [29] 
publicly funded center [32] 
regression [60] 
reliability [56] 
sponsored center [27] 
staff [14] 

staff/child ratio [43] 
staffing pattern [40] 
supplemental services [9] 
toddler [11] 
validity [55] 



analysis [62] 
private center [28] 
process [50] 
profit center [20] 



Classification of Day Care Services 



Day Care [1] is defined as care provided to a 



child by a person or persons outside the child's immediate 
family, either inside or outside the child's home. 



• A day care center [2] is defined as a licensed 
facility in which care is provided to 13 or 
more children under the age of 13, generally 
for up to 12 hours each day, five or more days 
each week, on a year-round basis. 



• The term family day care home [3] refers to a 
private family home, generally not licensed, in 
which children receive care, usually for up to 
12 hours each day, five or more days each week, 
on a year-round basis. Most state lidfnsing 
codes limit family day care homes to a maximum 
of six children. 



• A group day care home [4] is defined as a private 
home serving 7 to 13 children, with one or two 
adults . 



• In-home day care [5] is defined as care provided 
to a child in the child's own home by a nonrela- 
tive or by a relative who is not a member of 
the child's immediate family. 
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Day care of any of these types may be either 
full-time or part-time. 



• Full-tim e day care [6] is defined as care for 
30 or more hours per week. 

• Part-tim e day care [7] is defined as care for 
less than 30 hours per week. 

The services provided by a day care center may be 
classified into two blocks. 



Care care [8] refers to the common components 
of the daily experience of all children in day 
cdre centers. Core care includes provision of 
meals, snacks, space and educational/play 
..materials, arrangements for minimum health 
care, and various caregiver services necessary 
to the nurturance of young children. 



• Suppleme ntal services [9] are those services to 
children and their families provided by a day 
care center in addition to core care. For 
children, such services include transportation, 
diagnostic testing and referrals. For parents, 
examples are social, welfare and employment 
services, and parent involvement in advisory 
and decisionmaking capacities. Supplemental 
services often address fundamental needs; the 
term "supplemental" merely reflects the fact 
that they are outside the scope of a minimal 
center day care program. 



Children and Staff 



The following terms are applied to children and adults 
in day care settings. 



• Preschoolers [10] are defined as children 

three, four and five years of age (36-71 months). 
In some states most five-year-olds attend 
kindergarten and thus are considered school-aged 
children. in these cases, preschoolers are 
predominantly 36 through 59 months of age. 
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• Toddlers [11] are defined as children aged 18 
through 35 months of age. 

• Infants [12] are defined as children from birth 
through 17 months of age. 

• A caregiver [13] is a person who provides direct 
care to children in a day care center classroom, 
a family day care home, or in a child's own 
home. Unless otherwise specified, the terms 
caregiver and staff [14] are interchangeable in 
NDCS documents. 

• A lead teacher [15] (or lead caregiver [16]) is 
the principally responsible caregiver in a day 
care classroom. The term "teacher" is not 
intended to connote a school-like atmosphere in 
the day care center. The term c aregiver has 
been used to refer to persons working with 
children in da^^ care settings, and the term 
lead teacher is sometimes used to distinguish 
the principally responsible caregiver in a day 
care classroom from her aides. 

• An aide [17] is a caregiver who assists a lead 
teacher in a day care classroom. 

• A day care provider [18] is a person who 
is directly or indirectly involved in the 
provision of day care services; including 
caregivers, center directors and owners. 

Classification of Day Care Centers 

Day care centers are classified according to legal 
status [19] as profit or nonprofit. 

• Profit centers [20] are further classified 
according to auspices [21] as independent 
centers or group centers. 

— Independent centers [22] are not part of a 
chain of day care centers. 

— Group centers [23] belony to a chain (group) 
of day care centers. 




• Nonprofit centers [24] are classified according 
to auspices [251 as independent centers or 
sponsored centers. 

—Indepen dent centers [26] are not sponsored 
by any group or agency. 

—Sponsor ed centers [27] are classified as 
either private or public, according to the 
nature of the sponsoring agency. 

—Private centers [28] are sponsored by a 
private agency, such as a church. (Note 
that all prof itmaking centers, as well as 
independent nonprofit centers, are neces- 
sarily private.) 

"Public centers [29] are sponsored by some 
government agency, such as a city school 
system or a county welfare department. 

In addition to classification by legal status and 
auspices, day care centers may be classified by a cross- 
cutting typology according to funding source . [30] 

• Parent-fee centers [31] derive more than half 
of their income from parent fees. 

• Publicly funded centers [32] derive their 
funding principally from government subsidies 
and gifts and contributions. 

Alternatively, centers may be classified by funding 
source [33] according to federal financial participation 
(FFP). This typology was used in Supply Study analyses, and 
the reader may find these terms used when Supply Study data 
are referred to. 

• An FFP center [34] is defined as any center 
which serves one or more federally subsidized 
child(ren) . 

• A non-FFP center [35] is defined as a center 
which serves no federally subsidized children. 
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NPCS Independent Variables 



NDCS Independent variables [36] are those vari- 
ables whose costs and effects were to be measured. There 
are two types of independent variables: policy variables 
and background variables. 

• Policy variables [37] are those characteristics 
of day care centers which may influence the 
quality and cost of center day care and which 
are or can be affected by federal policy. The 
NDCS was concerned with two major classes of 
policy variables: classroom composition and 
caregiver qualifications: 

— Classroom composition [38] describes con- 
figurations of caregivers and children in day 
care classrooms. Classroom composition is 
defined by three variables. (Note that any 
two of these variables mathematically define 
the third.) 

— Number of caregivers [39] is defined as the 
total number of caregivers assigned to each 
classroom. (The term staffing pattern [40] 
may refer not only to the number of care- 
givers assigned to a classroom, but also to 
the mix of teachers and aides or to the mix 
of qualifications of the caregivers in a 
classroom. ) 

— Group size [41] is defined as the total 
number of children assigned to a caregiver 
or team of caregivers. In most cases, 
groups occupied individual classrooms or 
well-defined physical spaces within larger 
rooms. In a few "open classroom" centers, 
children were free to move from group to 
group. In such cases, clusters of children 
participating in common activities under 
the supervision of the same caregiver or 
team of caregivers were considered to be 
"groups." (The term activity subgroup 
[42], by contrast, refers to the actual 
number of children interacting with a 
particular caregiver. A group of 20 
children, for instance, might be divided 
into three activity subgroups, one with the 
lead teacher, and two with aides.) 
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—staff/child ratio [43] is defined as 
number of caregivers divided by group 
£i2e. Higher, or more stringent, staff/ 
chTld ratios are those with a smaller 
number of children per adult. For 
instance, a ratio of 1:5 is higher, or more 
stringent, that a ratio of 1:10 (which is 
lower, or less stringent). Note that the 
terms staff/child ratio and caregiver/ch ild 

Xatio 144] are interchangeable in NDCS 

discussions. 

—Caregiv er qualifications [45] variables 
were developed to describe caregivers' 
years of formal education, amount of 
training and/or education related to child 
development, and amount of work experience 
as a caregiver. 

• Background variables [46] are characteristics 
of day care centers which can be influenced by 
government regulation only indirectly, if at 
all. Examples are age, sex and race of children, 
or socio-economic characteristics of families 
and of the community served by a center. 

NDCS Dependent Variables 

<3ependent variables [47] are those features 
of day care costs and quality measured as indicators of the 
effects of such center characteristics as group size, 
staff/child ratio and caregiver qualifications (the study's 
independent variables). 

• In NDCS discussions, the term effects [48] is 
often used to distinguish dependent variables 
pertaining to quality in day care from dependent 
variables pertaining to day care costs. There 
are two major classes of effects variables. 

— The term classroom process [49] (or process 
[50]) refers to the behavior of children and 
caregivers in the classroom; that is, the 
dynamics of their interaction. Process was 
recorded using two observation instruments, 
one concentrating on children's behaviors 
(the Child-Focus Instrument) and one concen- 
trating on caregivers' behaviors (the Adult- 
Focus instrument) . 
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— The term child outcomes [51] (or d evelop- 
mental outcomes [52] , or outcomes [53]) 
referi; to children's gains in school- 
readiness skills; although a number of tests 
and ratings of social and cognitive develop- 
ment were f ield-tected, ultimately only two, 
both standardized cognitive tests, proved 
reliable enough to be used as outcome measures: 
the Preschool Inventory (PSI) and the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) . 

• Cost variables [54] correspond in the main to 
commonly used terminology In accounting and 
economics. Where terms or variables peculiar 
to the NDCS are introduced, they are explained 
in the text. 

Statistical Terminology 

• The validity [55] of a measure is the degree to 
which it measures what it purports to measure. 
Various f <iatures of a measure- may be indicative 
of its validity; such as: (1) a direct conceptual 
relationship between the measure and the 
construct of interest (e.g., between an observer's 
count of the number of children present in a 
class and the variable group siz e); or (2) 
agreement with other measures of "the same 
construct (e.g., agreement between observation- 
based measurements of group size and schedule- 
based measurements of group size ) . 

• The reliability [56] of a measure is the degree 
to which it gives consistent results when 
applied in a variety of situations; that is, 
the degree to which it is free of measurement 
error. Reliability coefficients vary from 0.00 
to 1.00. A coefficient of 0.00 indicates a 
completely unreliable measure; a coefficient 

of 1,00 indicates a measure that gives perfectly 
consistent results across all situations. 
Thus, a reliability coefficient of ,95 indicates 
chat 95 percent of the measured variation among 
the objects of measurement (e.g., among children) 
is attributable tc genuine differences among 
the objects of measurement^ and that only 5 
percent of the variation measured is attributable 
to random effects of errors of measurement. 
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The generallzabllltv of a measure [57] is a 
sophisticated extension of the concept of 
reliability in psychological measurement 
theory, it incorporates the notion that the 
numerous sources of variation in measurement 
groups as "measurement error" according to 
standard reliability theory may or may not be 
defined as "error ." depending on one's purpose 
in using a given measure, [The concept of 
generalizability is a very complex one which 
cannot be clearly presented in the limited 
space available here. For a definitive treat- 
ment of the subject, the reader is referred to 
L, Cronbach, G, Gleser, H, Nanda, and N, 
Rajaratnam, The Dependability of Behavioral 
Measurements; Theory of Generalizability for 
Scores and Profiles (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc, 1972),] 

The generalizability of a sample " [58] is 
the degree to which the sample accurately 
represents a universe to which findings based 
on the sample are to be extended. 

The correlation [59] (degree of association) 
between two variables is represented by a 
correlation coefficient expressed as a decimal 
fraction. Correlation coefficients range from 
+1,00 (representing a perfect positive correla- 
tion) through zero (representing the absence of 
any correlation) to -1,00 (representing a 
perfect negative correlation). For example, a 
positive correlation between children's scores 
on Tests A and B would mean that children with 
high (or low) scores on Tests A also tend to 
have high (or low) scores on Test B, If the 
two tests' scores were negatively correlated, 
then high scores on Test A would tend to be 
associated with low scores on Test B, and vice 
versa. 

Regression [60] analysis is a technique for 
extracting from data an idealized represen- 
tation, in the form of a straight line, of the 
relationship between two variables. That is, 
regression defines the particular straight line 
which is the "best" linear approximation of the 
less clearcut pattern exhibited in the data. 
Similarly, multiple regression [61] analysis 
extracts an idealized representation of the 
relationships between a given dependent vari- 
able and two or more independent variables. 
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• Regression [60] analysis is a technique for 
extracting from data an idealized represen- 
tation, in the form of a straight line, of the 
relationship between two variables. That is, 
regression defines the particular straight line 
which is the "best" linear approximation of the 
less clearcut pattern exhibited in the data. 
Similarly, multiple regression [61] analysis 
extracts an idealized representation of the 
relationships between a given dependent vari- 
able and two or more independent variables. 

• Principal components analysis [62] produced 
alternative weighted combinations of variables 
("principal components"), thus allowing the 
researcher to select a small number of compon- 
ents which convey most of the important infor- 
mation in a data set — that is, which together 
account for a large proportion of the variance 
in the data. For example, a large number of 
variables related to socioeconomic status might 
be reduced to a few components— clusters of 
variables which are highly correlated with one 
another and only weakly related to variables in 
other components. 
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FOREWORD 



Providing sound research which supports social 
policy directions affecting the lives of children and 
families is unquestionably a major goal of the Administra- 
tion for Children, YOuth and Families. By producing a clear 
signal in an often times cloudy environment, we are able to 
fulfill this important responsibility that has been entrusted 
to us. 

The National Day Care Study (NDCS) is an outstand- 
ing example of our meeting this responsibility. This study 
has been widely recognized in both public and private 
sectors as one of the most important social policy research 
investigations ever by the Department. Its information has 
been widely used by many people and organizations, and it 
already has had a major impact on the drafting of the new 
HHS Day Care Regulations. 

The NDCS searched for day care center characteris- 
tics which can both protect children from harm as well as 
foster their social, emotional and cognitive development. 
It discovered that these outcomes are clearly attainable 
when groups of children are small and when caregivers 
receive training in child-related areas. it also found that 
relaxing the staff/child ratio would not adversely affect 
children but could lower costs substantially and thus enable 
more children to receive care. That these findings held up 
across diverse sites and with different groups of children, 
provided support that all children can benefit from a single 
set of standards • 

In all, I feel that the NDCS has more than justi- 
fied the tremendous energy and time that has gone into it. 
Through this kind of commitment to excellence in its research 
programs, the Administration for Children, Youth and Families 
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can be an instrumental force in enhancing the well-being of 
all children and families. 



I am pleased to present the final volumes of the 
study—Volumes II and IV-A, B and C. Volume II is the 
research companion to Volume I — "Children at the Center." 
It provides quantitative support to the study's major 
findings. Volume IV is a compendium of technical papers 
which address study-related background issues, nDCS measures 
and methods and detailed results of individual outcome 
areas . 

Jack Calhoun 

Commissioner, Administration 
for Children, Youth and Families 

October, 1980 
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PREFACE 



The federal government has become a major purchaser 
of child care, chiefly for the children of the working poor. 
With the growth of federal expenditures has come increased 
public concern about the quality and cost of care purchased 
with federal dollars. The National Day Care Study (NDCS) 
addressed this dual concern. Commissioned in 1974 by the 
Office of Child Development,* the study was conducted 
by two private research organizations — Abt Associates Inc. 
and SRI International. The study concluded that, by setting 
appropriate purchasing standards, the government could buy 
better care at lower cost than it currently buys, thus 
allowing it to serve more children within existing budgets. 

Results of the study were summarized in a report 
published in March 1979.1 The results were heavily cited 
in supporting arguments for proposed federal regulations, 
which were published in the Federal Register in early 
1980.2 

The present volume is one of a series supplement- 
ing the summary report. 3 it is intended to provide profes- 
sionals in developmental psychology and related fields with 
a description of the methods and findings underlying the 
study's conclusions about links between regulatable char- 
acteristics of day care centers and the experiences and 
development of preschool children in center care. 

Policy Context of the NDCS 

Public concern with the quality of federally sub- 
sidized child care is embodied in the Federal Interagency 



^The Office of Child Development is now the Administration 
for Children, Youth and Families (ACYF) . 
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just mentioned), there was little evidence of major hetero- 
geneity that might suggest that the effects of group size 
are site-specific. Moreover, there was no clear numerical 
point of demarcation between small, "good" groups and large, 
"bad" ones. Most of the study's centers maintained groups 
of three- and four-year olds that varied in size from 12 to 
24; typically, desirable behaviors decreased in frequency by 
roughly 20 percent, and undesirable behaviors increased by 
20 percent, as group size increased within this range. 

Third, staff/child ratio was also related to 
some aspects of interaction in the classroom, but the 
correlates of this critical policy variable, the focus of 
much of the controversy surrounding day care regulations, 
were less widespread than those of group size. Ratio was 
most clearly related to caregiver behavior: lead caregivers 
in high-ratio classes (those with few children per adult) 
showed essentially the same pattern of behavior reported 
above for caregivers in small groups. (However, the con- 
founding of ratio and group size for the lead caregiver 
sample made it unclear whether the behavior pattern should 
be attributed to ratio, group size or both.) in addition, 
lead caregivers in high-ratio classes spent less time in 
overt management of children than those in low-ratio classes. 
They also spent more time interacting with other adults and 
in other activities not directly involving children. Thus 
some of the "contact time" potentially available to children 
by virtue of high adult/child ratios was spent in other 
ways. High ratios were not associated with high frequencies 
of one-to-one interaction between adults and children; in 
fact, ratio showed few systematic relationships to the 
behavior of children at all. Nor was ratio related to 
children's test score gains, except in a few isolated 
instances . 
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Title XX FIDCR. That report, issued in 1978, concluded 
that federal regulation was an appropriate means of main- 
taining quality in subsidized care but that the existing 
PIDCR were in need of revision. 5 

The Office of Child Development (now ACYF) had 
initiated the NDCS before the controversy over the Title XX 
PIDCR erupted. The NDCS and the Appropriateness Report were 
entirely independent efforts o Nevertheless the authors of 
the Appropriateness Report made heavy use of early results 
from the study, incorporating a preliminary report of NDCS 
findings ^ as an appendix to their own report. Subse- 
quently, NDCS staff and the government project director were 
consulted during the drafting of revised regulations, which 
began within ACYF and was completed by the Office of HEW s 
General Counsel. The influence of the study is clearly 
visible in the proposed new standards regarding caregiver 
qualifications and group composition (group size and staff/ 
child ratio) . While the proposed standards deviate from the 
specific numerical recommendations regarding ratio and group 
size that appeared in the NDCS 1979 summary report, basic 
principles are retained — notably joint regulation of ratio 
and group size, with increased emphasis on the latter — as 
are many detailed suggestions regarding methods of monitoring 
and enforcement. 

NDCS Approach and Findings; An Overview 

The 1968 FIDCR were based on the advice of practi- 
tioners and experts in fields related to child care, as well 
as the best research evidence available at the time. How- 
ever, in 1968 there existed only limited empirical evidence 
to support the basic but tacit assumptions that link various 
provisions of the regulations to quality of care — for 
example, the assumption that maintaining high staff/child 
ratios (few children per caregiver) will increase the 
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quantity and quality of adult-child interaction. Nor 
were there data to support the assuiription that regulatory 
control over such center characteristics as staff/child 
ratio, group size and staff qualifications would produce 
similar outcomes for children across the regions, states, 
sponsoring agencies and socioeconomic groups affected by 
federal legislation. Similarly, though a good deal was 
known about the different components of cost in day care, no 
specific evidence existed to link costs to regulated center 
characteristics or to quality. The NDCS attempted to fill 
these gaps in knowledge by identifying costs and effects 
associated with variations in center characteristics that 
were regulated or could potentially be regulated by the 
federal government. 

The study's sponsors and designers recognized that 
national policymakers have many different views of the goals 
of day care. For example, federally subsidized day care can 
be seen primarily as an institution designed to free parents 
to work or to employ welfare recipients. However, ACYF has 
long been conmiitted to the view that day care can and should 
foster the development of children. Hence the study focused 
on the quality of care from the point of view of the child — 
i.e., on the nature of the child's experience in day care and 
on the developmental effects of that experience, as measured 
by naturalistic observations and standardized tests. While 
many potentially regulatable center charcteristics were 
examined, primary attention focused on those character- 
istics which seemed most central to existing regulations and 
most likely to affect the daily experience of the child, 
namely staff/child ratio, group size and staff qualifications. 

Perhaps the most general and important finding of 
the study was that variations in regulatable center character- 
istics do make a difference in the well-being of children. 
In contrast to many earlier studies of the effects of 



variations in curriculum or resource outlay in education, 
the NDCS showed clearly that it matters how day care classes 
are arranged and who staffs them. To be sure, much of what 
goes on in day care is not influenced by regulatable center 
characteristics. There is a great deal of variability in 
the quality of human interaction in day care settings even 
when the composition of'the classroom and the qualifications 
of caregivers are fixed. Nevertheless regulatable character- 
istics show relationships to meaures of children's experience 
and of developmental change that are significant both 
statistically and substantively. 



3-5), the smaller the group in which children are placed, 
the more they tend to engage in creative, verbal/intellectual 
and cooperative activity. Also, children in small groups 
make more rapid gains on certain standardized tests than do 
their peers in larger groups. When groups are larger, 
individual children tend to "get lost," i.e., to wander 
aimlessly and to be uninvolved in the ongoing activity of 
the group. These findings hold even when staff /child ratios 
are relatively high (i.e., when there are few children per 
caregiver).* Adding adults (usually teachers' aides) to a 
large group of children improves the adult/ child ratio but 
does not necessarily result in increased engagement on the 
part of the child, nor improved test score gains. Signifi- 
cantly, children do not appear to experience more one-to-one 
interaction with adults when ratios are high than when they 
are low* 



*In day care classrooms, unlike many public school class- 
rooms, it is not usual to find a single adult in charge. 
Configurations of two or three caregivers, usually a 
teacher plus aides, are more common. Both the number 
of children and the number of adults varies significantly 
from classroom to classroom. It is for this reason that 
staff/ child ratio and group size can vary more or less 
independently and must be examined separately. It can- 
not simply be assumed that large classes will have low 
ratios nor that small classes will have high ratios. 



More specifically, for preschool children (ages 
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The behavior of caregivers toward children is also 
related to group or class size, but it is related to the 
staff /child ratio as well. In small classes and/or classes 
with high ratios (few children per caregiver), staff tend to 
devote their attention to small clusters of 2-7 children, 
rather than to large clusters of 13 or more. Staff in such 
classes also spend less time observing children passively 
than do caregivers in large classes and/or classes with low 
ratios. m addition, the staff /child ratio shows some 
relationships to caregiver behavior that are not found for 
group size. High ratios appear to make management of 
children easier. Also, in high-ratio classes adults spend 
more time with other adults and in activities not involving 
children, such as performance of routine chores. This 
outcome may suggest that high ratios benefit caregivers by 
providing contact with other adults and time to do necessary 
tasks, but it also suggests one reason why high ratios do 
not appear to affect the amount of one-to-one interaction 
between caregivers and children: in high-ratio classes some 
of the time potentially available for children is diverted 
to activities in which children are not directly involved. 

On balance, NDCS findings suggest that the impor- 
tance of group size as a regulatory device for influencing 
quality in child care may have been underestimated and the 
importance of staff /child ratio somewhat overestimated. 
This conclusion, of course, is not an argument for abandoning 
regulation of staff/child ratio. Not only did ratio show 
some positive effects, but the range of ratios examined in 
the NDCS was relatively narrow and relatively high. (Most 
centers in the study maintained classes with five to nine 
children per caregiver.) This range was chosen to illustrate 
effects of variations in ratio between levels required by 
the FIDCR and levels permitted by most states. Consequently, 
generalization of the findings to levels outside the range 
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established by current regulatory variations is unwarranted. 
Moreover, a subsidiary study of center care for children 
under three suggested that ratio was as important as group 
size in influencing quality of care for infants and toddlers. 
Thus, while the findings suggest that controlling ratio 
alone is not an effective regulatory strategy, they also 
suggest that ratio should be included with group size in 
regulations governing classroom composition. 

In addition to the above findings on group compo- 
sition, the NDCS showed that qualifications of caregivers 
also affect quality of care* While years of formal educa- 
tion, degrees attained and years of experience per se made 
no discernible difference in quality of care, those care- 
givers who had education or training specifically related 
to young children (e.g., in early childhood education, day 
care, special education or child psychology) provided more 
social and intellectual stimulation to children in their care 
than did other caregivers, and the children scored higher on 
standardized tests. 

To arrive at policy recommendations, these find- 
ings were integrated with results from other components of 
the study which were concerned with the costs associated 
with the various regulatable cenj^gr characteristics and with 
prevailing practices in staffing and group composition among 
centers nationally. The costs of maintaining small groups 
and of employing staff trained or educated in child-related 
fields were found to be small, whereas the costs associated 
with maintaining high staff /child ratios were significant. 
Consequently it was recommended that, for preschoolers, the 
group size standards of the existing FIDCR be maintained or' 
made more stringent, while the ratio requirements be relaxed 
slightly. The expected result would be an improvement in 
the quality of care for preschoolers together with a 
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reduction in costs relative to those that would prevail if 
the Title XX PIDCK were enforced. Implementation of the 
NDCS recommendations would not require major disruption of 
current practice, since a high proportion of centers nation- 
ally already maintain both relatively small groups and 
staff /child ratios that are only a little less stringent 
than those mandated by the FIDCR,* despite claims of some 
providers and state Title XX administrators that the FIDCR 
ratios are unrealistically strict. 7 For infants and 
toddlers, institution of a group size standard and maintenance 
of the current ratio standard were recommended. It was also 
recommended that training or education in a child-related 
field be required of all individuals providing direct care 
to children, and that states be required to make such 
training available. 

Organization of Technical Appendices 

Technical Appendices to the National Day Care 
Study are divided into three volumes. Volume IV-A, Back- 
ground Materials , contains three papers that help to set a 
context for overall study results: "Research Issues in Day 
Care, A Focused Review of the Literature," "Case Studies of 
the National Day Care Study Sites: Atlanta, Detroit and 
Seattle," and "The National Day Care Study from the Pros- 
pective of Black Social Scientists: Reflections on Key 
Research Issues." Volume iv-B Measurement and Methods 
provides seven papers that describe technical tasks under- 
taken to support the effects analyses reported in Volume 
IV-C. Included are papers about "Comparing Alternative 
Measures of Classroom Composition," "A Psychometric Analysis 
of the National Day Care Study Phase III Child Test Battery," 

♦staff /child ratios nationwide, averaging over all classes 
and ages of children, are 1:6.8, compared to 1:6.3 
required by the FIDCR, and 1:12.5 permitted by state 
licensing requirements. 8 
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"Investigation of Teacher Rating Scales Considered for Use 
in the National Day Care Study," "An Analysis of the CDA 
Checklist Data," "Interviews with Parents," "The Classroom 
Environment Study," and "The Econometric Model." 

Volume iv-C, Effects Analyses , presents the 
results of analyses that investigated relationships between 
policy variables, classroom processes and child outcomes. 
Six papers are included: "The Adult-Focus Observation 
Effects Analysis," "The Child-Focus Observation Effects 
Analysis," "Analysis of Test Score Growth in the National 
Day Care Study," "Classroom Process-Child Outcome Analyses," 
"The Atlanta Public Schools Day Care Experiment," and "The 
Effects of Day Care in Eight Atlanta Public Schools Day Care 
Centers." All of the papers in the Technical Appendices 
were prepared by study analysts and were the basis for 
findings presented in Volumes I and II. 
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PREFACE 



This paper was commissioned as part of the National 
Day Care Study (NDCS) to provide readers with a general 
introduction to major research issues in day care and a more 
detailed research context on the effects of group care and 
regulatable characteristics of the day care environment. 
This literature review includes background information 
related both to the design considerations and to the major 
findings of the NDCS, which are reported in other volumes. 
(See incide front cover.) 

Initial work on this paper was done during the 
summer of 1977. Subsequent review and revision took place 
from fall 1977 through summer 1978. Although some relevant 
studies were completed and results published after final 
work on this review, it is not possible to report these 
additional sources. 
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RESEARCH ISSUES IN DAY CARE: 
A FOCUSED REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

CHAPTER ONE : INTRODUCTION 

The history of the day care movement is long and 
filled with controversy. Beginning in the early 19th 
century, infant schools appeared on the national scene at 
the crest of a growing interest in childhood education as 
the means to the development of a population of informed, 
healthy, and, above all, moral adults (Fein and Clarke-Stewart, 
1973; Forest, 1927). In 'he ensuing decades, the emphasis 
in early childhood education shifted many times — alternately 
focusing on physical health, acculturation of immigrant 
families, or intervention on behalf of poor, working mothers 
and the training of their children to become productive, 
useful adults. The details of this history, though fascinat- 
ing, are not of central concern here. What is important is 
that controversies concerning the value and dangers of day 
care are not unique to the past decade, since the opening 
of the first American day nursery in Boston in 1838, advocates 
and foes of the movement have energetically argued its 
merits. 

That controversy should surround this or any 
other approach to the socialization of children should come 
as no surprise. Adults of all cultures take a special 
interest in training children to become well-adapted members 
of society. The uniqueness of the current day care debate 
stems from the particular constellation of issues around 
which parents and educators organize their concerns about 
the future of their children. The intensity of public 
debate seems to increase \n proportion to the continually 
rising federal investment in day care. In light of this 
increasing federal involvement, this paper is intended as a 
review and discussion of those characteristics of day care 



which are amenable to government regulation. First, however, 
it is important to consider the context in which regulatory 
policy is made. The controversies that have characterized 
the history of early child care are still active today, most 
often in the form of questions that must be answered before 
the regulatable day care characteristics can be approached 
meaningfully. For example, just what are the effects of day 
care on the child's growth and development? Does day care 
really enhance social relations, give children a head start 
in school, disrupt the attachment to the family? Answers to 
these and related questions are presented below in order to 
underscore the rationale for and the importance of an 
examination of those specific components of the day care 
setting that can be regulated. 
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CHAPTER TWO ; REVIEW OF FINDINGS; IMPACT OF GROUP CARE 
Institutionalization and Development 



Much of the recent opposition to day care steins 
from the belief that repeated day-long separation from the 
mother is unhealthy for the preschool child (Fraiberg, 
1977). The evidence most often cited in support of this 
contention comes from studies of institutionalized infants. 
In one of the best known studies of this type. Spitz (1945, 
1946) found severe developmental disturbance and a high 
mortality rate among infants raised in a group-care institu- 
tion, compared with home-reared controls and institutionalized 
infants whose mothers were with them continuously. Goldfarb 
(1945) , in what is often considered one of the more carefully 
executed studies of this kind, found intellectual deficits 
(especially in language) among institutionalized three-year- 
olds. These deficits were not ameliorated by later placement 
in foster homes, and persisted into adolescence (Goldfarb, 
1945). Freud and Burlington (1944), studying a far more 
adequate residential nursery than those examined by Spitz 
and Goldfarb, still found deficits in language development 
and habit training at two years of age. It is noteworthy 
that the deficits observed were less extensive and less 
pervasive than deficits in the more restrictive environments 
studied by Spitz and Goldfarb. 



In these and other studies conducted during the 
same period, the deficits observed were said to be spe- 
cifically the result of maternal deprivation. In his 1951 
review of the literature on institutionalization, Bowlby set 
the tone for attitudes about the role of the mother in child 
development with the following summary statement; 



For the moment it is sufficient to say that what is 
believed to be essential for mental health is that 
the infant and young child should experience a warm, 
intimate, and continuous relationship with his mother 
(or permanent mother substitute) in which both find 
satisfaction and enjoyment, [p. 11] 
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The implications of this conclusion for the child in day 
care were quickly drawn and still constitute the basis for 
much of the opposition to it (see, e.g., Fraiberg, 1977). 

Not all researchers have attributed the negative 
effects of institutionalization to maternal deprivation, 
however. Provence and Lipton (1962) still placed the major 
blame for observed deficits in language, self-image and 
attachment on lack of mothering, but they also noted the 
infants' lack of opportunity to make responses of all sorts. 
Dennis and Najarian (1957) pointed out that infants institu- 
tionalized prior to the formation of an attachment are not 
deprived of anything at all, although they may suffer 
privation of adequate opportunities for learning. 

Schaffer's (1958) data showing that hospitalized 
infants do not overtly protest at separation prior to seven 
months of age strongly suggest that no deprivation occurs in 
the early months. After a comprehensive review of the 
literature on institutionalization, Rutter (1972) questioned 
the importance of maternal deprivation per se in the produc- 
tion of the -hospitalism- syndrome. He concluded that the 
deficits observed are the result of inadequate stimulation, 
which a maternal figure may or may not provide and which can 
be had in a properly designed institutional environment. 

Indeed, Rheingold (1956) has shown that with 
proper environmental manipulations, the social behavior of 
institutionalized infants can be successfully enhanced. 
Wolins (1970) and Dupan and Roth (1955) studied institution- 
alized children and found no major deficits in development; 
Wolins- data are particularly interesting because he followed 
his subjects to adolescence. Dennis and Najarian (1957), in 
a finding contrary to most of the studies reviewed by Bowlby 
(1951) , discovered that what appeared to be deficits at the 
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end of one year had disappeared by four-and-a-half to six 
years of age. Tizard et al. (1972) even found superior 
language development in many of the residential nurseries 
they studied, and in no case did they find performance to be 
below average. This finding is especially striking because 
language is the area of functioning which has most consistent! 
been found deficient. These more successful institutions 
differed in a number of ways from those which did produce 
deficits. Perhaps the most salient fact for the proponents 
of the maternal deprivation hypothesis is that the good 
institutions attempt to provide care which more closely 
approximates a traditional family environment, with small, 
relatively stable groupings of children and caregivers. 

Even within families, however, there are wide 
variations in outcomes. Although Collard (1971) found 
deficits in exploratory and play behavior of institution- 
alized infants, there were also social class differences in 
the home-reared sample. Careful examination of interview 
and assessment data led to the conclusion that experience 
with materials and situations similar to those used in 
testing had a great deal to do with performance. In certain 
cases the hospitalism syndrome has been found in traditional 
family environments (Coleman and Provence, 1957) , which 
should caution against simple generalizations about the 
absolute value of mothering per se. 

The foregoing review suggests that there is no 
simple relationship between institutionalization and psycho- 
logical deficiency or home rearing and a satisfactory 
outcome. Perhaps more central to the current review, it 
also suggests that the equation of institutionalization with 
day care is based on an unvalidated syllogism, easily found 
in the literature in more or less subtle form (e.g., Fraiberg 
1977): Institutionalized infants deprived of the experience 
of a single maternal figure suffer psychological damage as a 
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consequence of this separation, unless an adequate surrogate 
is provided. Day care infants are separated from their 
mothers for large portions of their waking hours and are 
exposed to multiple caregivers. Therefore, day care will 
produce some degree of psychological damage. 

In spite of considerable conflicting evidence from 
studies of institutionalization itself, it continues to be 
the basis for most arguments against day care. Mead (I954) 
decried this confusion of the need for continual carfe by the 
mother with the need for stimulation from human beings more 
than two decades ago, apparently to no avail. Heinicke 
(1956) directly compared the reactions of 15- to 30-month-olds 
in day care to those placed in residential nurseries, and 
found very rapid adjustment to the separation experience in 
the day care group. m reviews of this and related studies 
both Yarrow (1964) and easier (1961) have emphasized the 
need to distinguish types of separation experiences, both in 
terms of permanence and duration. The equation of the 
experiences of infants and children in residential institu- 
tions with those of children in day care settings is a leap 
of faith, even when the quantitative differences between the 
two are acknowledged. 

In summary, generalizations from institutionalized 
children to those in day care are not warranted by the 
available evidence or by simple logic. No consistent effect 
of institutionalization per se has been demonstrated, nor 
does the presence of the mother automatically guard against 
retarded development, in addition, it has been argued 
repeatedly that from the child's perspective the day care 
environment and that of the residential institution cannot 
be assumed to be equivalent, even if both are acknowledged 
to involve some degree of separation. What is needed is a 
more direct look at the specific effects of the day care 
environment on child development is presented in the next 
section. 
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Impact of Non-Institutional Group Care 



Developmental research over the past fifty years 
has focused on many forms of child care outside the home. 
On the contemporary scene, a distinction is generally made 
between care in day care centers and that provided in the 
homes of (typically) nonprofessional women, many of them 
with children of their own. Children in both types of 
settings usually spend all day away from home, most often 
because their parents are at work. During the 1930's and 
1940*s in particular, many children attended preschools or 
nursery schools, usually for only a few hours a day (Swift, 
1964) . These settings were and are designed with some 
specific educational focus and not primarily as an alter- 
native to daily care by the mother. The distinction between 
the nursery school and day care has become blurred in recent 
years as increasing numbers of day care centers adopt 
educational programs of their own. However, in the review 
which follows, the type of setting will be identified when 
this is relevant. 

The general strategy in assessing the effects of 
group care on the development of the child is to compare 
children in day care with those reared at home on a set of 
dependent measures. In the more carefully designed studies, 
children from two different rearing environments are matched 
on a number of background variables such as age, sex, birth 
order, parental socioeconomic status, and so on. There are 
wide variations in sampling and design sophistication, 
leading to considerable difficulty in making direct compari- 
sons of results from different studies. Silverstein (1977) 
and Sjj^lund (1969) have written excellent discussions of the 
methodological issues involved in this type of research, arid 
the reader is referred to them for relevant technical 
details • 
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In the following pages, the research summarized is 
organized around the dependent variables examined, since 
some studies examined multiple dependent variables they may 
be referenced more than once. Emphasis has been placed on 
research done in the late 1960's and 1970's since thorough 
reviews of earlier work are available (SjgJlund, 1969; Swift, 
1964). Older works are included primarily when they are 
especially relevant to the issues under consideration. 

Health and phy sical and"~Motor Development 

The physical development of the child was of much 
greater concern to child care workers in the first half of 
the century, when one of the major tasks of many nursery 
schools for the poor was to alleviate the effects of extreme 
poverty. The consensus from research seems to be that group 
care has no effects on physical growth. sjgJlund (1969) 
reviewed five studies showing no difference between nursery 
school and home-reared children in this regard, and Gornicki's 
(1964) study of children in Polish day care centers also 
found no difference. Although differences favoring nursery 
school children were noted in some early measurements of 
general health and physical condition, the evidence suggests 
that conditions in the home were the more powerful determinant 
of health habits (Sjjrflund, 1969). This aspect of the 
child's development is virtually never studied in odern 
research on the effects of day care. 

The major determinant of susceptibility to and 
incidence of infectious diseases seems to be the sanitary 
condition of the center and the care taken to isolate and 
control contagion, ^ith no difference in rate of infection 
in homes compared to centers of high quality (sjfrflund, 
1969). Doyle (1975) recently found higher rates of infection 
in day care infants compared to home-reared infants for only 
one of seven categories of infection surveyed (influenza). 
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The available data also suggest that long-term benefits may 
accrue to children in preschool group care, who appear to 
contract fewer diseases upon entering elementary school than 
children with no previous group care experience. Finally, 
Golden et al. (1977) compared the quality of nutrition and 
health care in day care centers and family day care and 
found that the more centrally and directly administered 
centers provided better care on these dimensions. There are 
no data on the actual effects of these differences on the 
child, but higher quality health care is obviously to be 
preferred . 

Although Sjizilund's (1969) review of the effects 
of group care on motor development is inconclusive, a more 
careful look at the studies cited suggests that the primary 
variables operating involve opportunities to practice 
specific motor skills. This conclusion is consistent with 
Swift's (1964) review, and is also in accord with the 
findings of more recent studies. Collard (1971) had found 
motor retardation among institutionalized infants compared 
to home-reared controls, an effect which she attributed to 
differential opportunities for practice. Davis (1960) also 
reached this conclusion about institutionalized children. A 
similar interpretation was offered by Vroegh (1977) as an 
explanation for the finding that the motor development of 
day care children was superior to that of children in family 
(home-based) day care. Fowler (1972), however, found no 
difference between day care and home-reared children on the 
Bayley test of motor development. 

In summary, the literature suggests that group 
care has no effect upon physical growth and development. 
Although early group care may protect against high rates of 
infection during the first years of school, its effects on 
health generally are a function of the quality of health 
care provided by the center or family day care home, and 
must be seen in the light of the health conditions in the 
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home to which the child returns each day. Motor development 
appears to be enhanced or retarded as a function of group 
care depending upon the relative opportunities provided by 
caretakers for the practice of specific motor skills. 

Social and Emotional Development 

The educators and parents who must teach, live 
with, and love the children in their care have a special 
interest in the social and emotional characteristics the 
child brings to the home and the classroom, it is for this 
reason that this area more than any other is of special 
concern to observers of the day care scene. Although all 
studies in this area have this common focus, the following 
review is divided into two sections, studies of attachment 
are examined separately from those investigating the effects 
of group care on other aspects of social, emotional and 
personality development. 

Attachment, since the publication of John 
Bowlby's comprehensive statement on the growth and mainten- 
ance of attachment in infancy and its implications for later 
interpersonal functioning (Bowlby, 1969), no other single 
issue has been more controversial among those concerned with 
day care's impact on children. Yet when Swift (1964) and 
Sj^lund (1969) organized their reviews of the literature, 
there was no category for research on attachment per se. 
Current concern that the attachment bond between mother and 
child will somehow be disrupted by the child's experience in 
oay care marks a sharp reversal of the position, often taken 
in the early part of the century, that alternative care 
experiences would promote a healthy detachment from the 
mother (Forest, 1927) . 

Direct evidence of the effects cf day care on the 
maternal bond is still relatively scant. Caldwell and her 
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associates found no evidence of disturbances in the attachment 
of 30-inonth-old children to their mothers or of mothers to 
their children following involvement in a day care center 
for periods from six months to two years (Caldwell, 1973; 
Caldwell, Wright and Tannenbaum, 1970). Data were collected 
during intensive interviews of mothers and from direct 
observation of the child's behaviors with both the mother 
and the caregiver, and were examined in comparison with data 
from a group of mothers and their home-reared infants. 

Blehar (1974) has provided the only direct evidence 
to date that day care may produce disturbances in the 
attachment bond analogous to those observed among institution- 
alized infants. she observed 20 home-reared and 20 day care 
infants in the Ainsworth "strange situation" (Ainsworth and 
Wittig, 1969), which involves separation from and reunion 
with the mother under varying conditions of stress (infant 
left alone or with a strange adult). Half of the infants in 
the day care group were two years of age, the other half 
three years of age at the time of entry into day care, and 
assessments were made at approximately two-and-one-half and 
three-and-one-half years, respectively. The home-reared 
group was composed of children who were matched to infants 
in day care for age and sex; and all were from intact 
middle-class families. Sixteen of the day care infants and 
12 of the home-reared infants were firstborns; their distri- 
bution in the two age groups was not reported. 

Blehar observed a significantly greater tendency 
to avoid the mother among two-and-one-half-year olds, and 
significantly higher rates of ambivalent behavior, especially 
at reunion, among the three-and-one-half-year-olds . Many of 
the differences observed between the two rearing groups were 
apparent only at three-and-one-half-years of age. Blehar 
saw the day care infants as much more anxious and insecure 
in their attachments than the home-reared group. However, 
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it has been suggested (Kagan, 1976) that more of the day 
care children than home-reared children were first-born. 
Because first-borns tend to be more insecure in their 
attachments than later children regardless of their experi- 
ence in group care (see e.g.. Fox, 1977), it is possible 
that the effects observed were confounded. 

Since Blehar's paper appeared, seven additional 
studies of attachment formation as a function of American 
day care experiences have been published. None of these 
studies found the negative effects observed by Blehar. 
Three of the studies were presented as replications and 
extensions of Blehar's work. Moskowitz, Schwarz and Corsini 
(1977) , using the Ainsworth strange situation, introduced 
careful controls for experimenter bias, including the use of 
videotape and blind scoring. Few effects of rearing condition 
were found, but those which did occur indicated that the day 
care infants were less upset during stressful episodes and 
generally less interested in the stranger. A rearing 
condition by sex interaction occurred for some measures as 
the result of the tendency of day care males to function 
more independently of the mother while she was present than 
home-reared males. This finding is provocatively congruent 
with Moore's (1975) finding that males with group care 
experience in the preschool years were more assertive and 
independent at age 16 than a control group of males without 
such experience. 

Portnoy and Simmons (1978) also found no differences 
in attachment patterns in the Ainsworth strange situation as 
a function of rearing. They did find main effects for sex, 
independent of rearing condition, suggesting that females 
were less upset during the session. Roopnarine and Lamb 
(1978) provided a much needed design improvement by observing 
behavTorln the strange situation one week before entrance 
into day care and again after three months in day care. A 
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matched group of three-and-one-half to four-year-olds who 
did not enter day care were assessed at corresponding ages. 
They found many initial differences in behavior. After 
three months, however, the only remaining differences 
favored the day care children, who cried less and sought 
contact less than their home-reared controls. Evidence has 
been collected showing that adjustment to day care for 
children between five and 30 months of age is quite rapid on 
both social and emotional dimensions (McCutcheon and Calhoun, 
1976) . 



Ragozin (1975) and Brookhart and Hock (1976) 
questioned the ecological validity of assessments of attach- 
ment carried out in the laboratory and examined cross-situ- 
ational consistency in attachment behaviors. Ragozin (1975) 
observed attachment behaviors of 17 to 38 month-old infants 
in the typical strange situation and in the day care center 
itself during separation and reunion. In the day care 
setting the infants showed clear evidence of attachment to 
the mother at reunion and preferred her over other adults 
present. Brookhart and Hock (1976) examined attachment 
behaviors of 10- to 17-month-olds with and without group 
experience in the standard laboratory version of the Ainsworth 
strange situation and in a version modified for use in the 
infant's own home. The investigators found no real differences 
between groups in the home setting, but relatively complex 
rearing group by sex interactions in the laboratory, 
especially in relation to the stranger. Behavior toward the 
mother, however,. was highly similar for the two groups. 

Context is a variable operating in a much broader 
way as well, as indicated by the work of Kagan, Kearsley 
and Zelazo (1975) and Farran and Ramey (1977) . The former 
study found no differences between day care and home-rear 
groups in attachment behaviors under conditions of mild 
boredom and stress. They did, however, find some differences 
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associated with the child's ethnicity and socioeconomic 
background. Farran and Ramey (1977), studying 23 black 
infants and toddlers in day care, found that the amount of 
time the child spent near the mother (compared to the 
caregiver and a stranger) was negatively correlated with 
exploratory activity. This behavior was also negatively 
correlated with measures of maternal IQ and involvement with 
the infant. 

Kagan and his collegues (Kagan, et al . 1975; and 
Kagan, 1976) have stressed the special significance of the 
mother in the child's life, even when the entire day is 
spent in the care of others. This appears to be the case 
even when the infant spends no more than three hours a day 
in the company of the parents, as is the case in the Israeli 
kibbutzim (Fox, 1977). 

It appears, then, that although the evidence 
almost entirely favors the conclusion that day care has no 
adverse effect on attachment behaviors and may even have 
positive ones, it also suggests that the relationship 
between the child and his/her primary caregivers is a 
function of many complex factors operating in the home 
environment.^ It is possible, of course, that some of these 
are quite closely related to factors behind a mother's 
tendency to place her child in day care, such as her desire 
to pursue a career (Harrell and Ridley, 1975). Variables 
such as maternal life-satisfaction, which may be closely 
related to her career activities, are virtually unstudied 
(but see Hock, 1978; Winter and Peters, 1974). However, the 
general finding that quality infant day care has no deleter- 
ious effects on attachment, and overall seems to have minor, 
sometimes positive impact on the child, should serve to 
quiet the fears of day care's critics and redirect research 
energies toward a more comprehensive look at the young 
child's life experiences. 
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other Aspects of Social Development , The mother- 
child bond, as has been indicated, is considered prototypical 
of all subsequent interpersonal relationships by many 
theorists (e.g., Freud and Burlington, 1944; Bowlby, 1951, 
1969); this is the reason for the great concern over the 
effects of day care on this attachment. However, long 
before this issue came to the fore, researchers were 
exploring the impact of day care and nursery school exper- 
iences on other aspects of the child's social development, 
including in particular their relationships with peers 
and adults on dimensions such as aggression, dependency and 
cooperation. Since most of the areas of functioning 
involve interpersonal relationships, these studies are 
reviewed along with those whose avowed purpose is the 
examination of social behavior. 



Swift (1964) concluded his review of studies in 
this area by suggesting that there was no evidence to 
support the notion that group care experience resulted in 
poor emotional adjustment, nor did he find reason to 
believe that the experience enhanced social development. 
Of the 35 studies done in American nursery schools and day 
care centers, only three showed negative and three others 
neutral effects of nursery or day care attendance on socio- 
emotional development. The remaining studies all showed 
positive effects of nursery or day care attendance. However, 
14 of these studies did not include control groups, making 
it impossible to distinguish the effects of group care from 
those of maturation. A careful look at the remaining 15 
studies reveals five studies with control groups so poorly 
matched on variables such as IQ and socioeconomic background 
that the effects noted could logically have been a function 
of sample differences (Sherman, 1929; Gushing, 1934; Van 
Alstyne and Hattwick, 1939; Axtell and Edmunds, 1960). One 
additional study is virtually impossible to interpret since 
necessary data for control subjects are not adequately 
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presented (Griffiths, 1939). Thus, although a first glanc 
at SjjJlund's review indicates that the weight of the 
evidence indicates that group care during the preschool 
years enhances socioemotional development, a closer look 
suggests that the body of quality data is relatively small 
but is overwhelmingly positive on the effects of group 
care. 



In the area of personality and emotional adjust- 
ment there have been several studies which found no differ- 
ence between children in group care and those reared at home 
(Glass, 1949; Caldwell, 1973; Barber, 1975). Others, 
however, have found children attending nursery school or day 
care to be less inhibited, less nervous and shy, more 
independent, self-reliant and self-confident, and more 
socially aware and curious than home-reared controls (Hattwick, 
1936; Walsh, 1931). Kawin and Hoefer (1931) found evidence 
that some of these traits carried over to the home environment, 
where children attending nursery school were found to be 
less dependent and to show greater self-reliance at home 
than home-reared controls. An additional study found 
initial positive results of nursery school attendance, but 
follow-up evaluations over the next year to two years showed 
that the differences were rapidly disappearing or no longer 
existed (Jersild and Fite, 1939). 

The question of stability of effects is central 
to both the hopes of day care's supporters and the fears of 
its detractors. As Kagan and his colleagues have noted 
(Kagan, 1976; Kagan et al . , 1975), much of the research 
involving day care is carried out on the assumption that 
there is continuity in development, with early experience 
playing a disproportionately large role in the structuring 
of the socially successful or unsuccessful adult. Yet 
well-controlled, truly longitudinal studies are extremely 
rare. Moor's (1975) follow-up to adolescence shows that 



16~year-old males who had attended nursery school were more 
assertive and independent of the judgments of adult authority 
than their non-attending peers. Their female counterparts 
showed no such effects. Furthermore, as was the case in the 
attachment literature, variables other than sex of the child 
(Moore, 1975) such as age of entry into care (Schwarz, 
Strickland and Krolick, 1974) often show differential 
effects of rearing condition. When one adds variability in 
the home backgrounds from which children come and to which 
they return, the complexity of thoroughly controlled research 
becomes apparent. 

The significance of these background variables 
in the outcome of day care socialization has been demonstrated 
recently by Fowler (1972) and Harper and Ault (1976). 
Fowler compared the socioemotional development of children 
in day care who came from middle-class backgrounds with 
those from disadvantaged homes. Initial assessments showed 
generally positive results for both groups. After 10 to 
11 months, however, the pattern of changes was quite 
different, with the disadvantaged group showing only negative 
changes and the advantaged group fewer positive shifts. 
Thus it appears that socioeconomic status is a variable 
which should be investigated more frequently, a conclusion 
strengthened by the results of Kagan et al . (1975). 

Harper and Ault (1976) have taken a somewhat 
more sociological look at the effects of day care on 
socialization. They conducted extensive interviews with a 
large sample of families of four- to five-year-olds using 
day care and with a group rearing their four- to five-year-old 
children at home. Day care improved both social adjustment 
and self-concept and also decreased parental identification. 
Furthermore, they found that these changes occurred without 
affecting family interaction. The results also suggest that 
the movement away from personality ratings and toward 
behavior measures as dependent variables is a sound one. 




It has often been assumed that one of the major 
impacts of the day cafe experience on the child is increased 
contact with peers (see e.g., Bronf enbrenner , 1970). 
Yet Doyle (1975) found that day care infants five to 30 
months of age initiated fewer interactions, both positive 
and negative, with peers than did home-reared controls. 
Two other research teams (Schwarz et al., 1974; Finkelstein 
and Wilson, 1977) found no differences in peer relations. 

Most researchers, however, have found at least 
some positive effects on peer interaction as a function of 
day care experiences. Kagan et al. (1975) found no differ- 
ences in day care and home-reared infants at 20 or 29 months 
of age in solo play with a peer. However, when the infants 
were taken at 29 months to a novel day care setting with 
many strange peers, the day care infants engaged in signi- 
ficantly more interaction and played more in general than 
their home-reared counterparts. Schwarz, Krolick and 
Strickland (1973) discovered comparable differences between 
rearing groups on the first day and after five weeks in a 
new day care center. Macrae and Herbert-Jackson (1976), in 
an attempt to replicate an earlier finding of no difference 
between rearing groups in peer interaction, did^ find higher 
ratings for day care than home-reared infants on ability to 
get along with peers. They cautioned against global 
generalization from small centers to day care in general. 

Raph and his colleagues (Raph, et al., 1968) found 
some evidence of a decrease in the number of negative 
interactions with peers which was at least partly associated 
with length of nursery school attendance. Controls wo:.e not 
good, however, rendering the results tentative. 

On balance the evidence suggests it is lik/uly 
that group care has positive effects on young children's 
relations with their peers, although characteristics of the 
day care center and the sample have some bearing on the 
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precise nature of the outcome. This trend seems to hold 
across different types of measurement, but since no true 
multiple method studies are available this conclusion cannot 
be stated definitively. 

Children are, of course, not the only people 
present in the day care center, and results of research 
concerning changes related to day care in the child's 
behavior toward adults are most provocative. Three of the 
studies cited previously are relevant to this issue. 
Raph, et al . (1968), who had found a decrease in negative 
interactions with peers, found an increase in negative 
interactions with adults as a function of time in day care. 
Moore (1964) found that day care attenders were less inclined 
to social conformity than home-reared peers, and Schwarz, et 
al. (1974) found that day care infants were less cooperative 
with adults than their home-rcfared counterparts. 

Additional studies include those of Vroegh 
(1977), who found that children in home or family day care 
were rated more compliant and likeable than those in center 
care, and Allen and Masling (1957), who found that among the 
15 social development variables they assessed, home-reared 
children scored higher than nursery school peers only on 
respect for adults. Golden et al. (1977) found that children 
in family day care received more individual attention from 
adults than did children in center-based programs, and that 
this variable correlated significantly with how well children 
related to adults at three years of age. Finally, Cornelius 
and Denny (1975) found no sex differences in adult dependency 
among day care children, but found home-reared girls more 
dependent than their male counterparts. The authors stress^ 
the less traditional nature of sex-role orientations in day 
care centers and within families whose children attend such 
centers as a possible explanation for this difference. 



As in socialization research generally, studies of 
socioemotional development in group care situations are 
haunted by conceptual vagueness and methodological complexity. 
There is no convincing evidence that well-designed day care 
disturbs personality development, and it may well enhance 
the ability to relate to peers, on the other hand, day care 
children seem to develop attitudes toward adults, especially 
as authority figures, which are less submissive than those 
of children reared at home. The complement of this develop- 
ment is often increased assertiveness and self-reliance and 
a less traditional sex-role orientation. It should be noted 
that harmony among the concerned adults is most likely to 
result when parents and alternative caregivers are in accord 
about both the means and desired ends of socialization, but 
this is difficult to achieve even within ideologically 
coherent settings such as the Israeli kibbutz (Fox, 1977). 

With respect to issues such as the child's percep- 
tion of himself in relation to adults, this congruence may 
be prohibited by the structural differences between home and 
day care settings. Cochran (1977) has documented the 
greater salience of adults in the home as compared to the 
group care situation. The latter setting is designed around 
children, whereas the former is a multiple function environ- 
ment in which the child constitutes only one of several 
considerations for the adults in the setting, m this 
sense, family day care may constitute a rearing environment 
more nearly like that of the child's own home (Cochran, 
1977; Golden et al . , 1977). Whether this is desirable, 
however, is a question which can have only a subjective 
answer. As Vroegh (1977) has noted, home-reared children 
are used as controls in most studies of group care on the 
assumption that the outcomes of preschool socialization 
by a single caregiver are normal and desirable, it is clear 
from the foregoing review that these outcomes can be modified 
by alternative child care arrangements. However, there is 
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some inconsistency in the nature of outcomes, and studies of 
day care as a global variable provide little or no informa- 
tion about the mechanisms and processes in the group care 
environment that mediate these effects when they do occur. 
Following a brief review of research on cognitive functioning 
as affected by day care, an examination is made of the few 
studies that have attempted to elucidate the effects of the 
specific components of the day care setting on the child. 



tellectual development has a long history. The nursery 
school movement of the 1920's and 1930's generated a 
number of studies designed to assess the ability of the 
nursery school to accelerate cognitive development. Most of 
those studies focused on general measures of intelligence 
such as the Stanf ord-Binet or the Merrill-Palmer test. 
These studies and subsequent efforts will be reviewed only 
briefly here. 



Education published its 39th annual yearbook. its topic for 
that year was the growth of intellectual functioning during 
childhood, and 10 of the articles included focused specificall 
on the outcome of nursery school programs around the country. 
Eight of those studies (Anderson; Bird; Frandsen and Barlow; 
Goodenough and Maurer; Jones and Jorgensen; Lamson; Voas; 
Olson and Hughes, all 1940)) showed no effect of nursery 
school attendance on intelligence test scores, while two did 
report significant positive changes in test scores as a 
result of nursery school attendance (Starkweather and 
Roberts; Wellman, both 1940). However, these two reports of 
positive outcomes included no control groups, but based 
their conclusions on test-retest results for the same group 



Cognitive Development 



The study of the effects of group care on in- 



In 1940 the National Society for Studies in 
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of subjects. The failure to provide adequate controls was 
common in early studies of cognitive growth in the nursery 
school, and the experiments of the 1930's ended on an 
inconclusive note. It should be pointed out that there were 
no reports during this period of negative effects as a 
result of the group care experience. 

Sjij^lund's (1969) review of the subsequent 
literature on this subject uncovered relatively few studies 
on the question prior to the 1960*s, at which time the focus 
of this research effort shifted toward a concern with 
intervention on behalf of culturally deprived children. 
What research was available contributed to the hopeful 
atmosphere surrounding this movement. Results of research 
with children from average or above average socioeconomic 
backgrounds were mixed, with about equal numbers of studies 
showing no effect and positive effects. The handful of 
studies with children from disadvantaged backgrounds, 
however, suggested that these children were most likely to 
benefit from preschool group care experiences (Olson and 
Hughes, 1940; Barrett and Koch, 1930). As will be seen in 
upcoming paragraphs, this conclusion cannot be stated with 
such simplicity following more recent and thorough examina- 
tions of the disadvantaged population. 

Studies of the impact of group care on cognitive 
development are no longer as simplistic as they once were. 
The dependent variables are often specific language and 
conceptual skills rather than, or at least in addition to, 
general measures of intelligence. Gornicki's (1964) 
finding that day care in Poland seemed to retard speech 
development relative to home rearing seemed consistent to 
many with the finding from research in residential institu- 
tions that language was often the most negatively affected 
system in the developing child (see the review of these 
studies in an earlier section of this paper). However, high 
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quality day care centers have been shown to produce no 
negative effects (e.g., Kagan et al., 1975) on measures of 
vocabulary or concept formation. Fowler (1972) showed 
significant increases on subscales of Bayley's test of 
mental abilities, including Imitation and Comprehension and 
measures of vocalization and vocabulary. Schwarz et al. 
(1974) found no effect of day care on teacher ratings of 
intellectual functioning, while Macrae and Herbert-Jackson's 
(1976) replication showed positive effects on ratings of 
problem-solving ability, ability to abstract, and planfulness 
Doyle (1975) found higher IQ scores in day care infants five 
to 30 months of age than in home reared controls, but since 
no pre-day care assessment was made it is possible that this 
represented a difference in samples. Golden et al. (1977) 
found that the only psychological measure which dif f erentiatet 
children in family and home care from children in center-baset 
care was performance on the Stanford-Binet test, with 
center-based children performing better at 36 months. Since 
there were no differences in sensory motor intelligence at 
18 months and no observed differences in the amount of 
cognitive/language stimulation children in the different 
settings received, the authors were at a loss to account for 
this finding. Clearly there must have been some difference 
in the nature of stimulation received, if not in quantity, 
but it was not possible to definitely isolate the relevant 
factors. 

Finally, Robinson and Robinson (1974) found 
significantly greater increases in scores on the Bayley test 
of mental abilities among children who entered a special, 
high stimulation type of day care in infancy than among 
home-reared controls. Home-reared controls in this study 
were selected with unusual care and followed in parallel 
with matched day care peers. Those children admitted at age 
two also showed greater increases in cognitive scores, as 
measured by both the Stanford-Binet and the Peabody Picture 
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Vocabulary Test, than did home-reared controls. These 
increases were most dramatic among the black children and 
infants in the sample, who were also the most disadvantaged 
socioeconomically. This finding seems to support the 
conclusion that children from poor backgrounds are most 
likely to benefit from the day care experience. 

The optimism generated by findings of positive 
effects on cognitive development reached a crescendo in the 
early to mid-1960's; and the Head Start program was the 
hastily conceived child of this hopeful spirit (see Gotts, 
1973, for a concise history of the program). Early evalu- 
ations of the program were limited in both scope and 
methodology; in 1969, independent contractors were hired 
to take a comprehensive look at the long-term impact of the 
program (Westinghouse Learning Corporation-Ohio University, 
1969). The results of this study, clouded by methodological 
difficulties, suggested that the effects of Head start did 
not last into the elmentary school years. 

Federal funding of day care as an intervention 
strategy has continued, of course, but many lessons were 
learned from the Head start experience and the current shape 
of things is not what it was. The literature on interven- 
tion is vast and increasing, and little more than a cursory 
examination of that body of work is appropriate here, what 
follows is an abstraction of major trends in intervention 
research. 

Abelson's (1974) long-term follow-up of a subsample 
from the early Head start program introduced an important 
qualification to the original finding that cognitive 
gains made in Head start centers did not persist into the 
school years (Westinghouse, 1969). Abelson showed that gains 
in IQ and other cognitive measures were maintained in some 
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instances, and that the controlling variable appeared to be 
the nature and quality of the primary school program to 
which the Head Start child was exposed. Many investigations 
into the fade-out phenomenon, which seems to afflict almost 
all intervention efforts, have revealed that intervention 
into the lives of disadvantaged children is an exceedingly 
complex matter. Follow-through into later school years is 
only one element of that complexity. 

Bissell (1973) has performed an enlightening 
re-analysis of several of these studies. She identified 
four types of programs bathed on their objectives, strategies 
for obtaining those objectives and degree of structure: 
traditional permissive-enrichment programs; structured, 
cognitively oriented programs with an emphasis on language 
development; structured programs with an intent to teach 
children specific information; and programs (such as Montessori 
programs) with highly structured environments. The programs 
were evaluated in light of child outcomes — changes in IQ 
scores, psycholinguistic abilities and school readiness. 
Results suggested that the most effective programs were 
those with specific objectives and definite strategies for 
achieving them, especially when staff were well trained in 
the techniques employed. Interaction effects suggested that 
for disadvantaged children a great deal of structure and 
focus were especially important to produce reliable effects. 
She notes that these were precisely the characteristics 
which were missing in some hastily designed Head Start 
centers. There were also specific and measurable effects of 
variables such as staff/child ratio. 

Bronfenbrenner (1974) has written what is perhaps 
the most insightful and informative review of the literature 
on intervention attempts. The reader interested in an excel- 
lent technical discussion of the problems inherent in 
evaluation research is referred to this document. For 
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our present purposes, however, it is most important to note 
that a number of component variables in the day care setting 
must be examined if the outcome for children in those 
settings is to be properly understood. Degree and duration 
of parent involvement and characteristics of the home to 
which the child returns are crucial, as they have been round 
to be for other dimension- of the child's development. 
Characteristics of the day care setting, especially as they 
affect interaction between the child and teachtrs, are also 
important. 

This review of the impact of day care as a setting 
for the socialization of the child has uncovered no evidence 
that quality group care has deleterious effects on the 
child. In fact, day care appears to have the potential for 
positive effects under the proper circumstances. The 
problem is to determine just what those circumstances are, 
especially along those dimensions which can be regulated. 
It is now time to consider the available research on precisely 
this question. To anticipate what is by now a cliched 
conclusion, it will be found that there are still more 
questions than answers in this field, and further research 
of the sort represented by the National Day Care Study is 
sorely needed. Nevertheless, there are some intriguing 
suggestions in the available literature. 



CHAPTER THREE ; REGULATABLE COMPONENTS OF THE DAY CARE 



SETTING 



Despite the great interest manifested in 
young children's development and behavior in various group 
environments, relatively little research has been devoted to 
the. role of quantitative, directly manageable dimensions 
which describe such environments. These include the 
number and developmental levels of children present, number 
and types of adults present, the amount and arrangement of 
space, and the availability of different resources. "Manage- 
able" here means not only manipulatable, but also able to be 
regulated to meet widely agreed-upon criteria (see discussion 
below of Fiene, 1977). Much work to date has been based on 
tradition, intuition, and personal and organizational 
experience • 

Some of the most persuasive empirically based 
support for changing or retaining existing practices has 
consisted of concept and review papers, policy statements, 
and professional reflections by individuals with substantial 
background in designing and managing young children's 
programs. Thus, much of our current knowledge of the 
effects of the previously mentioned "manageable variables" 
comes from associating commonly observed levels of these 
variables in various programs with different patterns of 
children's behavior and other outcome variables. It is a 
rare study that has ensured beforehand a reasonable range 
of variation in the manageable variables and then measured 
effects on children's behavior, development, and other 
indicators of program outcomes. 

In this review, day care programs are discussed in 
terms of their component features and processes. The most 
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lengthy consideration is given to those components which are 
most easily manipulated, such as group size, staff/child 
ratio and physical dimensions of the setting. These variables 
can be directly —although not always simply—quantified, 
and they are thus more easily monitored than variables such 
as program philosophy or personal characteristics of staff. 
Because staff behavior and program structure can be analyzed 
as dependent variables with respect to group size, adult/ 
child ratio and physical features of the environment, they 
are not entirely inaccessible to policymakers. However, 
since access is for all practical purposes mediated and not 
direct, these features of the day care setting will be 
considered first and in less detail than those which are 
more manageable. 

Program and Curriculum 

Much of what needs to be said about the differen- 
tial impact of variations in day care programs has already 
been hinted at in previous sections. First, there are many 
attempts in the literature to define a set of dimensions 
along which day care programs can be compared. Bissell's 
(1973) categorization of programs on the basis of the degree 
of structure built into them has already been discussed. 
Fein and Clarke-Stewart (1973) suggested six dimensions 
along which programs could be classified: implicit conception 
of the child; goals set for the child; aspect of development 
emphasized (e.g., language, socioemotional development); 
target of the educational effort (child, family, or both); 
degree of structure and program techniques; and amount of 
adult-child contact built into the program, it will be 
noted that there are some commonalities in the dimensions 
defined by both Bissell and by Fein and Clarke-Stewart. 
The factor-analytic approach of Prescott et al. (1975) to 
this problem isolated four dimensions of difference among 
the 50 centers they observed: degree of freedom or restraint 



in response to the child's efforts at self-expression; 
degree to which the teacher took an active role in guiding 
the child's activities; extent to which the program focused 
on activities for the whole group as opposed to ones tailored 
to individual children in the classroom; and the extent to 
which more superficial interactions were direct or indirect. 

Of course, the first questions which must be asked 
are whether differences in programs are translated into 
differences in dependent — primarily behavioral — variables in 
the day care center, and whether these outcomes can be 
systematically related to program characteristics. 

One answer is provided by Reichenberg-Hackett's 
(1964) research. She found greater creativity in the drawings 
of children in nursery classrooms rated as most encouraging 
than in classes with more authoritarian climates. Bissell 
(1973) found that programs with a philosophy geared toward 
fostering cognitive growth and with specific, teacher- 
directed strategies for achieving that goal were more 
effective for the disadvantaged child than non-directive 
programs. However, low-structure programs were found to be 
more effective for less disadvantaged children. Karnes, 
Teska and Hodgins (1970) investigated the relative effective- 
ness of four different programs in enhancing language and 
intellectual development of four-year-olds. An experimental 
program with highly structured, directed activities was most 
successful, followed by a program with a more traditional 
approach (emphasis on play and a low degree of structure) . 
The third most successful program involved integrating 
children with relative cognitive deficits into classrooms 
with children performing at a higher level, hoping to 
capitalize on the tendency of young children to model their 
peers. The least successful of the four programs was the 
Montessori program . 
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Cox (1968), unlike Karnes and his colleagues, 
found that experience in a Montessori classroom enhanced 
social responsiveness, associative vocabulary and cognitive 
growth generally, relative to the experience of a traditional 
classroom. This difference, as noted by Karnes, Teska and 
Hodgins themselves, may be a function of the fact that the 
children in Karnes' Montessori classroom were older than is 
typically the case upon entry into the program, and the 
duration of their stay was briefer than is generally con- 
sidered necessary for positive effects from the Montessori 
approach. 



This admittedly cursory examination of the 
literature is sufficient to point out that even when focusing 
on program dimensions such as degree of structure, which 
seems to be considered important by almost all researchers 
in the area, there is no simple pattern of effects. Depend- 
ing on the nature of the dependent variables assessed and 
the particular sample of children studied, high degrees of 
structure may have either a positive or a negative effect. 
Furthermore, studies directly relating programs to outcomes 
for the child are rare, so that in most instances it is not 
even possible to isolate the particular features of the 
structured program which were responsible for the effects 
noted. Degree of organization is itself a complex character- 
istic. Once again, it is necessary to look even more 
microscopically at the make-up of the day care setting. 
Since program philosophy is, in any case, difficult to 
regulate (and it is not clear that it would be desirable 
to do so even if it were possible), a more concrete focus is 
called for. it is the opinion of many that characteristics 
of the staff in day care centers is the most important 
single variable determining the nature and quality of the 
program (Reichenberg-Hackett , 1962; Swift, 1964). 
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staff Characteristics 



A look at the major reviews of the day care 
literature reveals that many of the criteria for good day 
care workers are derived from studies of elementary school 
teachers and of socialization in the. home (see especially 
Swift, 1964; Fein and Clarke-Stewart, 1973). The amount of 
information, albeit of an indirect nature, is thus enormous. 
Much of the evidence upon which conventional wisdom about 
the qualifications of the day care worker is based is 
tangential, which is perhaps responsible for the considerable 
variability in state standards for day care staff (McCormick, 
1977). McCormick found that across all 50 states, the 
criteria for staff most frequently considered very important 
involved the health, both mental and physical, of the 
prospective day care worker. Educational background was 
ranked second, followed by a set of variables so diverse 
that they could not be lableled, again demonstrating the 
heterogeneity of standards. Personality and ability were 
the criteria ranked least often as most important. McCormick 
noted the considerable difficulty involved in measuring 
personality dimensions reliably, to say nothing of the 
extremely subjective nature of dimensions such as "good 
character," "understanding," and "emotional maturity," which 
were the personality traits most often mentioned as important. 
It is perhaps to the credit of state regulatory agencies 
that the criteria most often ranked are those which are also 
most easily assessed and monitored. 

Those who study day care teachers generally focus 
on teacher attitudes and beliefs, teacher behaviors, and/or 
training and experience. Unfortunately, specific variables 
such as these are seldom related to outcomes in the classroom. 
Swift (1964), for example, summarized research available at 
the time by noting that although techniques which are 
organized around the goals and interests of the child and 
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which are specific and appropriate to the child's develop- 
mental level were most likely to promote learning, the 
specific teacher characteristics which result in such 
strategies were not clearly understood. 

In one of the most recent examples of this type of 
research, Rubin and Hansen (1976) both assessed beliefs 
about curriculum practices and observed related categories 
of behavior among 14 teachers from seven different day care 
programs (two teachers from each program). They were able 
to examine degree of consistency in attitudes and behaviors 
both within and across settings, and found that although 
there was considerable consistency within settings in both 
attitudes and behaviors, the behavioral ratings were more 
consistent than attitudes. Furthermore, both attitudes and 
behaviors were more consistent among teachers in Montessori 
programs than among those in more traditional settings, 
suggesting that explicit program philosophies may be reliably 
c. .nmunicated. Correlations between the attitudes and 
behaviors of teachers from different program backgrounds 
were, however, generally quite low and only rarely signifi- 
cant. They suggest that the fact of intra-staff consistency 
in attitudes and behaviors may be an important variable 
mediating program effectiveness, but it is also clear that 
there is considerable variation in these measurable character- 
istics from setting to setting. The practical significance 
of these results is unknown, however, since no classroom 
outcome variables were assessed. 

Rodriquiz (1978) has presented preliminary findings 
using an instrument for the evalution of family day care 
mothers reliable relationships between objectively observed 
behaviors and subjective ratings of caregiver effectiveness, 
but again there are no validating measures of behavior for 
the children in the setting. 
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There is a small body of research focusing on the 
relationship between characteristics of the teacher, as 
indicated by his/her behaviors, and effects on the child, 
roost of which has been reviewed by Swift (1964), Sj^lund 
(1969), and Fein and Clarke-Stewart (1973). Much of this 
research has been referred to in other connections in 
earlier sections of this paper, and confirros the general 
iropression that the crucial factors are sensitivity to the 
child's developroental level and capacities and a gentle, 
warro roanner, even (or perhaps especially) when the goal is 
to punish undesirable behaviors. One of the roost frequently 
cited studies in this area is that of Thoropson (1944). In 
Thoropson's (1944) study, the saroe teacher was instructed to 
run two classrooros of roatched children in very different 
ways. In one class the teacher was iropersonal and uninvolved, 
while in the other the teacher was responsive to the extent 
of the child's needs. Measures of ascendance, social 
participation, leadership, and constructiveness all indicated 
roore positive outcoroes in the second group, while the 
teacher's behavior had no effect on nurober of nervous habits 
or intellectual growth. A, recent study (Golden et 
al . , 1977) coroparing faroily day care and center-based care 
reports no differences in quality of interactions, but 
considerably greater frequency of interaction in the faroily 
care setting. This behavioral difference, however, bore no 
relation to psychological outcoroes aroong the children in 
those settings . 

Although there is evidence to the effect that 
what the day care teacher does and how he or she does it roay 
affect the child, the available inforroation is not particularly 
useful at the policy level. Results of relatively short-terro 
training prograros for day care workers seero to be encouraging 
(Fein and Clarke-Stewart, 1973) in that nonprofessionals 
can be trained to behave in ways which are consistent with 
the stated goals and strategies of specific prograros. 




Thus, it is possible to teach specific behavioral techniques 
and a general understanding of children to produce measurable 
improvements in classroom outcomes, then there is some 
reason to include at least this one staff background variable 
in policy recommendations. 



Three cautionary remarks are in order here, 
however. First, the accuracy and completeness of data from 
basic research on the developmental process are crucial to 
this endeavor. This calls for greater efforts on the part 
of both practitioners and basic researchers to establish 
lines of communication for their findings and theories (see 
Williams, 1977, for an effort at integration). 

second, it would be a mistake to make policy 
decisions too hastily, given the dearth of evidence on the 
inevitable interaction between the background of the caregiver 
and the backgrounds of the children entrusted to her. 
Horowitz and Paden (1973) have called attention to the 
difficulties inherent in providing day care for minority 
group members in the context of the mainstream culture. 
Many parents of minority children wish to preserve the 
identity of the subculture, but it is desirable for the 
children and society alike that they be successful members 
of the larger culture as well. To accomplish both ends is a 
complex and difficult task. Gonzolez (1975) has suggested, 
for example, that one should look for special competencies 
in those who would work with preschool Chicano children, and 
has attempted to specify the relevant criteria. However, 
until clear goals are specified and controlled research is 
conducted to determine the utility of those criteria, one 
cannot use them with impunity. 

One final word of caution introduces the remainder 
of this review. Even if the criteria for the ideal caregiver 
=ould be clearly specified, measured, and moni'toT'e^ over 
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time, the environment within which that caregiver must 
function cannot be ignored. The size of the group with 
which he or she must work, the number of other caregivers 
present, and the features of the physic&l environment all 
affect the quality of the experience for all persons present. 
As suggested earlier, many of these factors are more accessi- 
ble to policy review and regulation are staff characteristics, 
and as will be seen, can also be powerfully affect the 
behavior of both adults and children in the setting. The 
remainder of this paper is devoted to a review of the 
literature concerned with such variables. 

Staff/Child Ratio, Group Size and Other Environmental Variables 

Many of the variables to be discussed in this 
section are remarkably simple on the surface, and one would 
think it relatively easy to predict the effects of variation 
in such factors as the size of a day care group or the ratio 
of staff to children. But one could easily be wrong. 
However simple it may seem at first glance, the day care 
environment is quite complex, largely because it is so 
dynamic. The number of staff and of children often varies 
from day to day, sometimes from hour to hour, and these 
variables have different values across day care centers. 
Furthermore, they vary in conjunction with size and parti- 
tioning of available space and resources. Simple linear 
predictions about increases or decreases in any one of these 
variables, even assuming the others held constant, can be 
made ony by also making several assumptions. In many cases 
predictions can be made only by resorting to vague reference 
and very general statements. It is for these reasons that 
we have decided to treat thec*r issues as strictly empirical 
questions, depending upon the insight of those conducting 
the research reviewed here for properly formulated hyootheses. 
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Stlmulabion from the Social Environmenb; 
Definitions and Methods of Investigation 



The research literature concerned with environment 
variables unfortunately contains many gaps, simply because 
not p.ll relevant questions have been asked. There are real 
problemn:, moreover, with research Issues that have been 
addressed many times in different ways— with confusing 
results. Much of this confusion is due simply to the 
Inconsistent use of a plethora of terms to refer to a few 
constructs. Thus, reseachers face two problems at the 
outset. The day care environment is quite complex, and it 
has not yet been possible to explore all aspects of that 
complexity. A second problem concerns the proliferation of 
terras that are often Inconsistently used. 

Just such confusion has surrounded Investigations 
of three major environmental variables—group size, staff/ 
child ratio, and teacher professionalism. These dimensions 
of early childhood programs are manageable or "policy" 
variables, susceptible to regulatory Intervention and hold 
great promise of being related to environmental and develop- 
mental quality. There are at least two or three distinct 
definitions of each of these policy variables, and no 
extensive and consistent research literature that would 
allow confident choice amonmg definitions. Group size, for 
example, may validly refer to the number of children assigned 
to a day care classroom, the number of adults assigned to a 
group at a certain staff/child ratio, or the density of 
children and adults in a given space, similarly, staff/child 
ratio takes on different specific meanings if "children" 
refers to children permanently enrolled, to those in the 
room during an observation or to the results of some specific 
method of counting children. For example, Fiene (1977) has 
developed an algorithm for computing teacher/child ratio 
equivalents. Day care providers are asked questions such as 
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arrival times of the first and last caregivers and children, 
departure time of the first child, the number of caregivers, 
and the maximum number of children enrolled in a group in 
order to compute "relative weighted contact hours." This 
number is then compared to a table of contact hours represent- 
ing levels prescribed by government standards. Defining 
"staff" entails deciding among all staff available in a 
program, all those in the classroom throughout the day, only 
those present during the observation, or some other represen- 
tation, possibly assigning various weights to different 
levels of staff. 

The development of constructs from the research 
literature is an exercise in eclectic extrapolation. Group 
size and, to a great extent, staff/child ratio are approached 
most closely by investigations of crowding and density of 
individuals in a given area. Ratio can also be discussed in 
terms of the degree of structure and control in a classroom, 
which includes aspects of teacher behavior. Both of 
these concerns (crowding/density, structure/control) can be 
conceived as problems in environmental stimulation, its 
sources, dimensions, optimum levels for certain outcomes and 
implications over relatively long periods of time (Wohlwill, 
1966). 

Most research efforts have been devoted to the 
effects of crowding and density. Although, at first, 
crowding appears to be synonymous with high density (many 
individuals/unit area), various writers argue that a more 
complex distinction would be helpful (Stokols, 1972; Rapoport, 
1975; Loo, 1973). The gist of their reasoning is that 
density should describe objective numbers of individuals 
present in a given space, or at most be proportional to the 
amount of socially originated stimulation available (Rapoport, 
1975). Crowding refers to the phenomenal state associated 
with high levels of socially related stimulation. Although 
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high density is /generally the basic cause of the sensation 
of crowding, it is quite possible to create highly stimulating 
situations with relatively few peopl- present, and conversely 
to diminish the intensity of stimulation in high density 
settings, it is along this path from density to the phen- 
omenal affective state that the organization of the stimulating 
environment operates. Density's effects are mediated by 
such agents as the architectural design and features of the 
setting, activities of the participants, their needs states 
and prior experiences, and amount and form of organization 
(such as that provided by an adult over a group of children) . 

Crowding, then, can be seen as one of a range of 
possible psychological effects of variations in density and 
other environmental dimensions. Crowding of course is a 
rather unpleasant sensation, and possibly harmful if experi- 
enced over extended periods. High density situations might, 
however, be experienced as pleasant under certain conditions: 
a group may feel solidarity or security, for example, m an 
early childhood setting variations in density might be 
associated with feelings of comfort or distress, frustration 
or satisfaction, attentiveness or distraction, interest or 
apathy, amiability or hostility, concern for others or 
selfishness, and many other alternative states for which 
students of child development have devised means of obser- 
vation and assessment. 



Density can be manipulated by varying the number 
of individuals present or the amount of space available. 
Social density has come to mean the operational variable 
of acding or removing people; spatial density is the opera- 
tional variable brought into play by reducing or increasing 
area. Judging from qualitatively different effects in 
several experiments with children and adults in which 
spatial and social density can be compared, the two methods 
do not seem to be fully equivcilent (Hutt and Vaizey, 
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1966; McGrew, 1970; Loo, 1972, 1976; Loo and Smetana, 1977; 
Loo and Kennelly, 1977; Nogami, 1972; Asher and Erickson, 
1977; Ginsburg and Pollman, 1975). It is not yet clear 
whether this is due to procedural variability and error or 
whether the social/spatial density difference is psycho- 
logically valid. Ideally, manipulation of spatial density 
permits isolation of available space as a variable (intensity 
of social stimulation from constant number of individual 
sources, optional objects of attention, privacy), and 
manipulation of social density permits isolation of group 
size (number of nonidentical sources of stimulation) . 

Particular methods used to study density and 
crowding have become confounded with the different popula- 
tions of interest. Animals have generally been studied for 
their biological and long-term behavioral responses to 
especially crowded conditions. Adults have been studied 
chiefly on their task performance and verbal response to 
questions in structured situations varying in density, 
sometimes to very high levels but rarely under unpleasant 
conditions. The natural social behavior of children has 
also been observed in conditions of varying, but rarely 
extremely crowded, densities. A reasonable development in 
density research with children would be the utilization of 
the types of measures commonly found in research with other 
populations, namely biological variables (e.g., heart rate, 
EEG, GSR) and more standardized or structured psychological 
variables (e.g., amount of material learned, attitudes 
toward situation, performance of task). (See Loo, 1973; Loo 
and Kennelly, 1977; Loo and Smetana, 1977.) The NDCS 
addresses the second suggestion. Complementary points can 
also be made regarding research with adults. 

Despite the paucity of applied or program- 
applicable basic research on social environmental variables 
with children (density, group size, child/staff ratio, room 
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space) and the near nonexistence in such research of informa- 
tion on long-term effects, greatest interast remains in 
developmental outcomes associated with variations in these 
variables. Conventional wisdom, professional experience and 
indirect deduction from Drograms in which ratio was only one 
of the environmental differences have substituted for 
empirical data in this area. Decisions affecting millions 
of children have been made on the basis of convention and 
the limited resarch available. In most cases, indices of 
early competence (dq) and intelligence (IQ) have been the 
most frequent dependent variables used as measures of 
development in different group environments, to the exclusion 
of other intellectual and social measures and indicators of 
physical activity, growth, and biological process. This is 
in partial contrast with "laboratory" studies of variations 
in stimulation (e.g., Gesell, 1954; Rheingold, 1956; Brossard 
and Decarie, 1971; McGraw, 1935), and field experiments in 
early intervention, stimulation and day care (e.g., Skeels, 
1966; Keister, 1970; Robinson and Robinson, 1971; Caldwell 
et al., 1970; Hunt et al . , 19V6). In these examples much 
information was sought on development defined more broadly 
than as DQ/IQ. 

Fowler (1975) defends DQ/IQ as the index of choice 
in studying environmental effects on development, arguing 
that it is a construct which is reliable, starJardized and 
as valid as can be expected for a measure which covers so 
broad a range of abilities. He says that staff/child ratio 
does have an important developmental impact on infants in 
the direction dictated by intuition: high-ratio (children 
per adult) conditions (1-2) are much more likely to be 
associated with favorable development than are low-ratio 
conditions (8 or more children per adult) , as evidenced by 
the enhancement of low DQ/IQ scores, maintenance of high 
scores or a combination of both in high-ratio conditions. 
The middle range of ratio conditions (3-7 children per 




adult) was seen to provide effects between the low-and 
high-ratio extremes — neither very beneficial nor notice- 
ably harmful. 

Because no studies reviewed by Fowler isolate 
ratio or density as the sole source of variation (except 
possibly Skeels, 1942, 1966; Skeels and Dye, 1939), he was 
forced to compare outcomes of programs with extremely high 
ratios against those of extremely low-ratio programs; thus 
density was confounded with numerous other variables. 
Primary effects were not attributed to staff/child ratio 
per se, but rather to the increase in individualization and 
flexible personal attention possible when caregivers have 
fewer children to care for. Fowler also cited disturbances 
in linguistic, social and personality development in settings 
with extremely low ratios, but with little elaboration, it 
is critical to note, however, that a major difference 
between most low- and high-ratio settings studied was that 
the low-ratio settings were residential institutions in 
which the children had little or no contact with their 
parents, whereas the high-ratio settings were generally 
specially funded and designed daytime facilities for children 
who lived at home with at least one parent. This difference 
forces us to suspend any certain judgment on the effects of 
staff/child ratio on young children's development, despite 
the intuitive reasonableness of such a notion. 

The weak effects noted by Fowler (1975) and others 
in the middle range of program ratios for day care interven- 
tion programs suggest that staff/child ratio does not operate 
very directly on developmental processes, in a very general 
sense, outcomes for these environments do fall between the 
positive effects found in high-ratio programs and negative 
effects found in low-ratio ones: children's DQ/iQs remain 
at or abc /e expected levels for their population categories 
with virtually no harmful effects reported. One can aiso 



interpret these outcomes as an indication that ratio is not 
very important in determining long-range development. 
That is, even if immediate or short-lived behavioral varia- 
tions were to be found, children would proceed to grow 
normally, possibly reflecting their daytime environments in 
other ways but not in classic measures of development. The 
results from these medium-ratio programs deserve special 
attention, both because they are more representative 
of ratios and environments found in day care and early 
education settings in the U.S. today, and because the 
lowest ratio in this range (1:7) is less than half the 
highest ratio. 

Other reviewers (Meyer, 1977; Ricciuti, 1977; 
Willis and Ricciuti, 1975; Mathematica, 1977) refer to the 
same body of literature and other work dealing with dependent 
variables other than IQ. They also agree that high staff/ 
child ratios can at best increase the likelihood of individ- 
ualized, stimulating environments, but that the existence of 
such positive settings depends on other factors, most of 
which are related to the way caregivers structure their 
behavior. Meyer, in his detailed review of staffing 
characteristics and early childhood programs, points out 
that children exposed to high staff/child ratios are quieter, 
less aggressive, and have higher test scores. He adds, 
however, that group size, freedom to form natural clusters 
based on caregiver and child characteristics, program 
characteristics and philosophy and other classroom and staff 
attributes play important and sometimes more direct roles in 
child outcomes. 

Staff/Child Ratio, Group size and Density studie s 
with Children 

Although there have been many studies of density, 
crowding and overpopulation with animals and human adults, 
they will not be reviewed here. The focus of this review is 
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on those studies pertinent to understanding ratio, group 
size and density effects on young children. Included in 
this group are four studies which also examine, sometimes as 
mediating variables, effects on adult behavior in the child 
care setting (Asher and Erickson, 1977; Crayton et al., 
1977; Tizard et al., 1972). 

Of the 31 empirical studies reviewed, only two 
were concerned with variations in IQ or other psychometrically 
based measures of intellectual competence (Skeels, 1966; 
Tizard et al., 1972). Nine investigations sought effects on 
short-term measures of learning, problem-solving, or lin- 
guistic competence (Prescott and Jones, 1972; Brownell and 
Smith, 1972; Shapiro, 1975; Torrance, 1970; Parten, 1933; 
Rohe and Patterson, 1974). Virtually all the rest (and some 
of those already cited) assessed ratio, group size and 
density effects on various measures of social behavior, 
including social play and comunication (Asher and Erickson, 
1977; O'Connor, 1975; Prescott and Jones, 1972; Reuter and 
Yunik, 1973; Shapiro, 1975; Vandell and Mueller, 1977; Hutt 
and Vaizey, 1966; Wolfe, 1975; Parten, 1933; McGrew, 1970; 
Bates, 1972; Ginsburg and Pollman, 1975; Arnote, 1969; Loo, 
1972, 1976; Loo and Kennelly, 1977; Loo and Smetana, 1977; 
Rohe and Patterson, 1974; Crayton et al., 1977). 

This review is primarily organized around an 
analysis of the social and environmental dimensions of 
measures of staff/child ratio and group size. Separate 
subsections will present research devoted to ratio, to 
group size, and also to social and spatial density, as 
these areas are closely related to group size. Although 
these four areas are discussed separately, the distinctions 
are not entirely natural: staff/child ratio effects are 
partly a function of group size, and depend not only on the 
numbers of people of all ages present, but also on the 
amount of space available. Research on the organization of 
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space and resources in early childhood programs is highly 
relevant and will also be covered, albeit briefly. 



Staff/Ch ild Ratio . Shapiro's (1975) observations 
are among the more extensive ones made into the many 
aspects of nursery school and day care classrooms, including 
group size, teacher/child ratio, and uses of space. Shapiro 
visited 17 half-day classrooms with 274 four-year-olds, in 
order to examine the relationship between class size and 
individualization, the influence of space on children's 
involvement in activities, and the impact of various activity 
areas on children's and teachers' behaviors. The findings on 
class size and staff/child ratio indicated that the number 
of contacts experienced by the children increased with 
ratios up to 8 children per teacher, then decined from 1:8 
to 1:11. Differences were also found as a function of class 
size (total number of children); less complex interactions 
(undefined) occurred with class size below 16 children, 
whereas with class size above 20 children the number 
of personal contacts experienced by a child alone was no 
longer related to teacher/child ratio. 

Prescott's (1973) study in Los Angeles County day 
care centers is also a natural experiment in a number of 
settings, in which the inevitable confounding of ratio with 
age of children and types of programs is partly balanced by 
high ecological validity, in addition to observations in 
family day care and nursery home settings, data were also 
collected in day care centers having a closed format (teacher- 
centered group and individual activity, occasional free 
play, activity transitions administered at group level) and 
an open format (child-controlled choice making, child- 
structured play, transitions and choices initiated by 
children) . The spectrum of teacher/child ratios was parsed 
into seven regions (2:1, 1:2-1:3, 1:4-1:5, 1:6-1:7, l:8-l,-:o, 
1:11-1:15, 1:16+), which were highly confounded with type jf 
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care; home-based care was overrepresented from 1:1-1:5, 
center-based care below 1:5, and closed-format centers 
almost exclusively below 1:11. Higher ratios (1:1-1:5) were 
associated with the following more individualized, child- 
initiated behavior likely to receive adult attention and 
feedback; more frequent active rejection of bids and requests 
and acceptance of help; more awareness of cognitive con- 
straints, discovery of patterns, exploration, attention 
directed to adults, and giving orders and information; less 
looking, obeying, stereotyped responses, attention directed 
to children, and awareness of social constraints. Lower 
ratios (1:6-1:16+) were associated with more attention 
directed to the group, responding to questions, and mutual 
social interaction . 

In summary, high ratios were more likely to 
promote individualized, growth-oriented interactions with 
adults, and low ratios were more often associated with 
group-centered interactions. Although the methodological 
problems xn this study limit its generalizability, its 
> ':t-^npt to integrate several aspects of the day care 
^riv.^ . V*. -ent /^..ke it a model to be i- tproved upon rather than 
citcc and discarded. 

Other natural experir ^^nts measured changes in 
presc oolers' social behaviors across variations in staff/ 
chilr ratio and age mix (Rer. :er and Yunik, 1973; O'Connor, 
il'JT >, and sex and program type (Reuter and Yunik, 1973). 

independent variable^ n these two studies were also 
seriously confounded, b^tt .eir findings are worth men- 
tioning. Reuter and :.ound that in their low-ratio 
program, children intei. -..r t:ea lore frequv'^.^.: /:nd longer with 
peers, while spending l^j-^ '^7>^ in soci .1 interactions with 
adults and in activities incompatible with social inter- 
actions. O'Connor that in her low-ratio program, 
children showed grvd^. r proximity to social exchange. 
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itiiiC'-tsst and positive attention vis-a-vis peers; less 
social exchange with, proximity to, and seeking reassurance 
fvom adults; and less social exchange with and interest in 
xhe group. Most of the results from these two studies 
follow the pattern that as teacher/child ratio decreases 
children spend more time in various types of contact with 
ether children and less time with adults. However, lack of 
control and scope makes these studies only suggestive. 

The Tizard et al. (1972) investigation is one of 
the very fe'^ available that examines effects of variations 
in early leaning environments through children's ongoing 
behavior, test scores relevant to the hypotheses of interest 
and beh2>v'.or of caregiving staff. Tizard et al. (1972) 
visit*sc 13 residential nurseries in Britain which differed 
^rom c;,s? another on several structural dimensions: staff/ 
c>;:.r- ratio, autonomy of the staff and group, stability 
of v.hf: 5taff , and the age distribution of the group (overall 
ranc)e 24-59 months) . Since these measures were highly 
Intercorrelated, each group was given a composite score in 
which higher scores represented "better" nursery environments. 
Ffvrty-six children were given several cognitive and verbal 
standardized tests, while 85 children and their caretaking 
staff were observed on several measures of children's^' 
verbalization, staff activity, and staff verbalization. 
Relationships were then sought between nursery quair^rv (of 
which staff/child ratio formed an important element) , 
children's test performance and child and staff behavior. 
It should be noted that children in this study had similar 
background characteristics but were not controlled for 
entering test scores. 

Staff activity was broken down into housework, 
physical child care, supervision, and reading and other play 
and social activities; staff verbalization consisted of 
informative talk, negative control, positive control. 
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pleasure and affection, displeasure and anger, presentation 
of choices, and supervisory talk. The following were 
positively related to nursery composite scores: amount of 
social and child-active play, informative talk, commands 
accompanied by explanations, staff remarks answered by 
children and children's remarks answered by staff members. 
Negative commands by staff were negatively correlated with 
the nursery composite scores. With one nurse present in the 
nursery, increasing the number of children in the range from 
one to six had no significant effects on the rate of staff 
interaction with the children. However, increasing the 
number of staff present in this already high-ratio situation 
actually had the effect of decreasing staff interaction with 
children by about 40 percent, with a parallel rise in staff 
interaction with other staff. 

Further observations were made of children's 
talking (whether a child spoke, to whom he spoke, whether he 
received an answer, and other verbal stimulation). The 
children were also tested on the Reynell Developmental 
Language Scales (assessing language comprehension and 
expression) and on the nonverbal section of the Minnesota 
Preschool Scale. Correlational analysis revealed that as 
the nurseries' composite scores rose (as staff/child ratio 
increased), the number of children's remarks answered by the 
staff also rose, A positive relationship was also found 
between the nursery score and the Reynell measure of language 
functioning . 

In summary, as the quality of the nursery improves, 
one can expect an increase in quality of interaction between 
adult and children in the setting. Staff/child ratio is one 
important contributor to the nursery quality index, but 
since it was not always isolated completely from other 
components of the index, simple statements about its 
effects are impossible. The value of this study lies in its 
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consideration of environmental impact on both chilren and 
adults in the nursery setting. Although the resulting data 
are not definitive, they do permit empirically based specula- 
tion about the relationships among environmental factors, 
staff behaviors, and child outcome measures, it appears 
that there is reason to further test the hypothesis that many 
of the effects of the nursery or day care environment on 
children are mediated by the environment's impact on the 
functioning of adults in the setting. 

In addition to naturalistic studies like those 
just discussed, four studies were found which qualify as 
experimental investigations of the effects of variation in 
staff/child ratio on young children. One of the most 
frequently cited studies of this type is Skeels' interven- 
tion into the lives of 13 institutionalized mentally 
retarded infants (Skeels, 1942, 1966; Skeels and Dye, 
1939). The experimental infants were~ removed from the normal 
nursery environment at a mean age of 19.4 months and placed 
in cottages of older and somewhat brighter girls. The adult/ 
child ratio experienced by these infants underwent a drastic 
change as a result of this move, shifting from 1:15 in the 
nursery environment to 30:1 in the cottages. Following an 
average stay of 28 months in these special circumstances 
the group's mean IQ had risen from 64.3 to 95.5, and 11 of 
the 13 were adopted immediately following the experienca. 
When visited in adulthood, around 1960, the experimental 
group members were found to be indistinguishable from most 
residents of a middle-class community in the Midwest. 
A contrast group of 12 children was followed during the 
period of special placement for the experimental group. 
Children in this group actually experienced a decline in 
mean IQ, from 86.7 to 66.1, and all remained in the state 
institution at least until early adulthood. 

The differences in outcomes for the two groups is 
very dramatic, but as was suggested in the first section of 
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this paper, one must be cautious about generalizing from 
institutional environments to day care centers. Although 
the shift in adult/child ratio was a most salient aspect of 
the change in the circumstances of the children, the differ- 
ence in ratio was confounded by several other environmental 
changes which doubtless enhanced the experimental effect: 
special treatment for the children, a change of physical 
setting, pseudo-adoption by particular women in the cottages, 
and so on. Hoi^'ever, many of these other environmental 
differences can be thought of as variables which mediate the 
change in ratio, and the results are at the very least 
highly suggestive. 

Unfortunately, an examination of the empirical 
literature uncovers no controlled experiments designed to 
assess the impact of variations in staff/child ratio on 
standardized measures of intelligence in children. However, 
two studies were found which examined the immediate effects 
of ratio and group size on language and educational perfor- 
mance. Dawe (1934) measured story retention and degree of 
participation in a discussion of new material among a group 
of kindergarten children. Number of children in the class- 
room and distance from the teacher while the story was read 
were the independent variables assessed. Dawe found that 
story retention was not affected by changes in either number 
of children per teacher or distance from the teacher. 
However, measures of the proportion of children engaging in 
the discussion, the total amount of discussion, and the 
average number of remarks made all decline as distance 
from the teacher increases . 

In another, more recent experiment concerned with 
young children's communication, Brownell and Smith (1973) 
created groups consisting of one teacher and one, two 
or three four-year-old children. A fourth grouping was 
formed consisting of three children and a teacher who was 



instructed to remain inactive. During a discussion of the 
uses of a set of familiar objects, the children's speech was 
recorded and coded for mean length of utterance and an index 
defined as length of verbalization minus mean number of 
repetitions. The only statistically significant comparisons 
were that both length of verbalization and the corrected 
index were smaller in the one child per teacher groups than 
in those with a ratio of 1:3. The fact that there was less 
conversation when one child was paired with an adult than 
when three children were present is at first glance counter- 
intuitive. . Given that the task was to talk about a set of 
familiar objects, the effect may be due to the greater 
efficiency in communication between two people than in a 
group of four. At best, however, this is an ad hoc explana- 
tion and the unexpected trend in the data cautions against 
a simple view of assessment. 

There are two additional studies of staff/child 
ratio which are of particular importance because they 
attempt to systematically control some of the variables 
vrtiich qualify the effects of ratio per se. The first of 
these was an exploratory study conducted by Asher and 
Erickson (1977). This field experiment involved obser- 
vations in three adult/child ratio conditions (1:4, 1:8, 
1:12) and two group size conditions (1:8, 2:16) during 
morning free play sessions, of 10 adult behaviors recorded, 
five increased as the ratio decreased: number of vocalizations 
to children, touching children positively, bringing body to 
children's level, moving about the room, and number of 
children within three feet of the caregiver. Only touching 
children positively changed significantly with group 
size, increasing with larger group size. These results were 
interpreted as reflecting the increase in demand and work 
load experienced by the caregivers as staff/child ratio 
decreased. These findings seem to indicate that as ratio 
decreases and group size increases, each child experiences 
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less interaction with caregivers, although the caregivers 
engage in more overall intearction. 

Effects on the children's behaviors were more 
complex. As staff /child ratio decreased, three out of four 
children's behaviors involving the presence or proximity of 
the teacher decreased in level (vocalizing to teacher, 
touching teacher positively, and remaining within 3 feet of 
the teacher). On the other hand, none of the six child 
behaviors not involving the teacher's presence — involving 
the child alone or the child and a peer — rose or fell with 
changes in ratio. The authors concluded that the effects on 
teacher-related child behaviors were to be expected simply 
as a result of decreasing accessibility of the teacher as 
more children competed for her attention, it was not be 
expected, however, that their solitary or peer-related 
behaviors would be immune to ratio changes, because the 
particular manipulations employed consisted of adding more 
and more children to the group, thus increasing the likeli- 
hood of children's contacts with one another of various 
sorts. That such increases did not occur suggests that the 
children were acting to maintain a comfortable behavioral 
profile despite actual variation in peer social density. 

The second study (Crayton et al . , 1977) actually 
manipulated the ratio of preschoolers (3-5 years) to 
toddlers (18-30 months) while maintaining a constant 
adult/child ratio of 1:3. Observations were made in two 
play situations, one structured and the other free. Group 
size was held constant at 12, and ratios of preschoolers to 
toddlers were 0:12, 6:6, and 9:3. As preschooler to toddler 
ratio increased, caregivers used fewer commands and asked 
more questions, in the free play sessions teachers partici- 
pated less and spent more time in such activities as looking 
on and cleaning up than they did in more structured play 
sessions. The behavior oi the children also varied as a 
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function of ratio of preschoolers to toddlers. As the ratio 
increased, the amount of behavior judged inappropriate first 
rose and then fell in curvilinear fashion. Inappropriate 
behavior and vocalization were also higher in free than in 
structured play. 



In summary, there is too little consistent, 
well^collected information to permit firm conclusions about 
the impact of adult/child ratio on behavior in the day care 
setting. Although one is tempted to extrapolate the findings 
reported by Skeels (1966) and by Tizard et al. (1972) to day 
care policy questions, the data were collected under condi- 
tions of insufficient control and in residential institutions 
rather than in day care centers, and staff/child ratio was 
confounded with too many other factors (e.g., pseudo-adoption) 

Several other investigations (O'Connor, 1975; 
Reuter and Yunik, 1973; Shapiro, 1975) confounded teacher/ 
child ratio with group size in various ways. Their results 
can also be interpreted as showing .that as ratio increases, 
interaction with peers rises along with adult-structured and 
controlled behavior, while individual* interaction and 
contact with adults declines. The two experimental studies 
of verbal behavior in structured situations gave somewhat 
contradictory results. Dawe (1934) found children's partici- 
pation in class discussion fell off as a function of their 
distance from the teacher; Brownell and Smith (1973) recordea 
less conversation when one child was paired with an adu?.- 
than when three children were assigned to one adult. Ti v 
latter finding may be due to the nature of the group's task; 
two people can be much more direct and efficient than four. 
In one of the more carefully controlled studies in this 
area, Asher and Erickson (1977) observed that only teacher- 
related behaviors of children were (negatively) affected by 
decreases in teach er/child ratio . These results were taken 
to be indicative of ratio as a measure of teacher accessi- 
bility, while the absence of non-teacher-related effects was 
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tentatively thought to reflect a rudimentary system of 
social self-regulation. Finally, the Crayton et al . (1977) 
study is important in that it suggests a means of varying 
caregivers' work-load., and therefore their accessibility, 
without manipulating the total number of children. Older 
chilren are apparently, and within limits, easier to manage, 
and may even help in management of younger children. 

Perhaps the most interesting trend in these 
data is the suggestion thai- "^intaining staff/child ratio 
while increasing total gr i :e v^ay reduce the availa- 

bility of adults from the b 's perspective, because 
caregivers tend to spend moi^e time in interaction with the 
other adult(s) present (e.g., in Tizard et al . , 1972). 
Obviously group size is an important variable in its own 
right, but it begins to seem that its interaction with other 
dimensions of the day care environment is also important. 

Group size . Research on the effects of group size 
on children's behavior and development is not much more 
consistent and direct than that on adult/child ratios, even 
though group size is a simpler and more general concept. 
Group size should be considered closely related to social 
and spatial density, which will be discussed in the two 
subsections below. 

Many of the issues relating group size to predic- 
tion of program quality have been raised in an ecological 
framework by Prescott and her associates (Prescott and 
Jones, 1972). A survey using both observational and interview 
methods at 50 day care centers (out of a field of 380) in 
Los Angeles is pertinent to the present topic of social 
environmental effects on teachers' behavior. Information 
was sought on various aspects of teachers' behavior: 
communicative or uncommunicative quality; apparent purposes; 
and amount of teachers' behavior judged to encourage verbal 
skills in children. 
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In this wtudy, designed to be sensitive to complex 
ity, complex relationships were found. Preschool children 
in the 50 programs were observed in settings with ratios 
ranging from five to 14 children per teacher, engaged in 
both '•essential" activities (lunch, snack, cleanup/toileting 
ne?) and "optional" activities (free play, free choice, 
teacher-directed group activity, teacher-directed individual 
activity). Teachers' communicative activity first increased 
with an Increase in nuirber of children, and then decreased 
at a total group size of about 19 children. The lower range 
of group sizes (5-9 children) was associated with most 
of the instances of free choice given children by the 
teachers. Overall, however, factors such as the organi- 
zation of space, program format, an^. staff development 
were regarded to be more important than +-.eacher/child ratio 
and group size. The structural ecology of a program was 
discussed in terms of forcing choices for teachers or giving 
them flexibility. It is reasonable to expect that abilities 
and characteristics of teachers will be more likely to have 
an impact on children in their care when the environment is 
organized to ^ive them flexibility. 

Of the other nine group size studies reviewed, 
seven can be considered true experiments and the other two 
nonmanipulative observational studies. Three studies deal 
chiefly with learning or language behavior (Torrance, 1970; 
Brownell and Smith, 1973; Dawe, 1934), i.our deal with social 
and interpersonal behavior (Asher and Erickson, 1977; 
Vandell and Mueller, 1977; Parten, 1933; Wolfe, 1975), and 
two overlap cognitive and social domains (Shapiro, 1975; 
Williams and Mattson, 1942). None of these studies assesses 
anything but immediate behavior, although sometimes the 
children observed have been in a particular setting for many 
months . 

Play group size was one of several activity vari- 
ables recorded by Parten (1933) in her observations of 34 
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children between two and five years old. In this naturalibtic 
study, the children's choice of playmates, types of toys and 
activities, and degree of leadership were recorded, as was 
the "social value" of their play. Social value, or degree 
of participation, was a rather ordinal dimension created by 
Parten which has achieved lasting descriptive value in child 
development research. In this study, the participation-in- 
play dimension consisted of six modes of an individual 
child's activity: unoccupied, solitary, and onlooker play 
activity, which are self-defining; parallel play, in which 
two or more children engage in solitary play close to one 
another, without any real exchange but aware of one another 
nevertheless; associative play, in which two or more children 
are doing the same thing, but without interchange or organiza- 
tion; and cooperative or organized play, identified by the 
mutual discussion and assignment of separate roles to create 
a truly joint activity. Some of these definitions are found 
in Stone and Church (1973). 

Group size in Parten' s study ranged from two to 15 
children, with the modal configuration being two children, 
regardless of age. However, larger groups were increasingly 
likely to be composed of older children. Since older 
children were the ones found at higher levels of participa- 
tion and in more complex games involving numerous children, 
the fact that play group size was positively associated with 
sophistication of social activity is difficult to interpret. 
In this case, of course, number of playmates and activity 
were both determined by the children themselves, and not 
specified as an independent or classification variable by 
the investigator. The point can be made (Edward Mueller, 
private communication) that the number of associates 
and the level of participation chosen by a child are both 
expressions of the amount of social information and inter- 
active complexity which he can handle — a sort of b ^lavioral 
carrying capacity. The relationship between child en's 
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self-selected play group size and total group size is not 
known at present. 

Shapiro's observational survey of four-year-olds 
in nursery school classrooms was discussed above in the 
subsection teacher/child ratio, it should suffice to 
repeat her results that so-called complex child contacts 
increased as total group size rose above 16 children, and 
that the ratio effects no longer held at the larger group 
sizes. 

Of the three group size studies devoted to learning 
and language development, two were discussed in the teacher/ 
child ratio subsection, in review, Dawe "(1934) found that 
kindergartners* distance from the teacher (a version of 
group size) reduced only the percentage of children partici- 
pating, the total amount of discussion, and the average 
number of remarks per child; Brownell and Smith (1973) 
observed that two children with their teacher had longer 
verbalizations than one child with the teacher. Torrance 
(1970) assigned pre-primary children to groups of four, six, 
12 or 24 members, and administered his "Ask and Guess Test" 
(presumably a divergent thinking exercise). He found that 
the number of questions which children asked concerning 
stimuli decreased as group size rose, while the number of 
repetitive questions rose with group size. Torrance 
also concluded that young children may have trouble control- 
ling themselves and delaying their responses in larger 
groups. 

Two recent experiments with toddlers examined 
changes in children's social behaviors with varying group 
sizes, using different methods, in the Asher and Erickson 
(1977) study described previously, 16 children (mean 
age 19.2 months) were observed in their classroom in 
two group sizes at constant ratio (1 teacher:8 children, 2 
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teachers:16 children). Of ten child behaviors and ten 
teacher behaviors observed, none of the former and only one of 
the latter (teacher touching child positively) differed 
significantly as a function of group size (although a MANOVA 
yielded an overall significant teacher effect) • 

The second group size experiment recorded toddlers' 
(age range 16-22 months) social activity in either dyads or 
small groups of four to six children (Vandell and Mueller, 
1977), The children, who were enrolled in a play group 
during the six months of the study, were also watched for 
increa.sing familiarity with one another as measured by a 
number of indices of "socially directed behaviors" (SDBs) • 
First, group size was found to interact with familiarity in 
that several SDBs increased over time in the dyad, but not 
in the small group. Second the ratio of dyad SDB level to 
group SDD level increased over time for each SDB, and over 
the whole study the dyad levels were greater than the group 
levels. Finally, there were no dyad versus group differences 
in the complexity of SDBs (sequences or coordinations of 
simple SDBs) . 



Few firm conclusions are possible from the group 
size literature. As group size increases, young children 
either verbalize more (Brownell and Smith, 1973; Shapiro, 
1975), less (Vandell and Mueller, 1977), both more and less 
(Torrance, 1970; Williams and Mattson, 1942), or neither 
(Asher and Erickson, 1977; Dawe, 1934). Only the Asher and 
Erickson and Vandell and Mueller experiments were set up to 
measure differences in stimulation from the natural environ- 
ment of peers. Neither study supported the intuitive 
hypothesis that amount of stimulation from other children 
should be proportional to size of group. The results of the 
former study were taken as supporting a social regulatory 
mechanism, while those of the latter were interpreted in 
terms of toddlers' limited capacity for social interaction, 
admittedly similar concepts. 



Social Density , Due to the growth in interest 
in crowding and natural group behavior over the past decade, 
research on density (number of individuals in a given area) 
has begu: to subsume that on group size. The notion of 
density i*? ^-^pecially useful for organizing social and 
physical so; of stimulation in children's programs. 

Studies of s:., al density, which vary the group size within 
a constant ar^<s, .^re discussed in this subsection; studies 
of spatial densicy covered in the next subsection. An 

overall sumary of . .t;. t v effects will follow the latter. 

Five resf^ .' .^.t ..-^ies were located in which 
-ccial density was ? ' -jpt: ..ccI k^:^ a factor in children's 
l-riivior. Four ouu -^r .es^ tx^^i^n were experimental in 
c'«^3;qn. In the earl ^c-st one of tnese, Hutt and Vaizey 
I ^>/, varied the number of autistic, brain-damaged, and 
r.c:r,al (i.e., not ifiospital vjed for psychiatric reasons) 
cr:lldren between three and .^Iqtt years old in a hospital 
playioom. Results for the nocinai children showed that as 
densit*jf rose aggressive/destructive behavior rose signifi- 
cantly, social interaction fell, and no significant effect 
was found for time on boundaiy. 

The operational distinction between social and 
spatial density was explored in McGrew's (1970) experiment, 
in which the density of a four-year-olds' classroom was 
varied both by adding and subtracting children and by 
expanding and shrinking the space, w: social density was 
increased (children added to group) children spent less time 
in intermediate proximity and alone. As spatial density was 
increased (space reduced from 100* to 80% room) , the 
children spent more time in close proximity, and less in 
intermediate proximity and alone. McGrew concluded that the 
young children in l-,,r study were able to deal with changes 
in density, maintcuning th-::r con^fortable interpersonal 
distances. 
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In a nonmanipulative observational study by Bates 
f 972) a group of 3-1/2-year-old children were observed 
during morning and afternoon free play in their regular 
nursery school classroom. As density increased, girls spent 
more time alone, in small groups with other girls, in room 
center and in conflict; boys reduced their locomotion, 
played in larger groups and also increased conflicts. Bates 
mentions that as density increased, boys' behavior began to 
change at lower levels of middle densities and stabilized at 
lower levels of high densities than did girls* behavior. 

Chalsa Loo has providr^vi some of the most carefully 
conducted research on density as a factor in children's 
behavior and social perceptions. Three of her studies will 
be reported in the spatial density subsection which follows. 
One of her spatial density experiments (Loo and Smetana 
1977) and the social density experiment to be dirnussed next 
(Loo and Kennelly 1977) are the first and only c.o trolled 
sti lies of the social-physical environment which combine 
children's natura? behaviors and subjective impressions to 
uncover patterns or systems of effects (uc.lng multivariate 
:atisc,ral techniques). 

Loo and Kenn-^lly (1977,^ exposed 72 five-year-old 
boys and girls to lew-density or high-density conditions 
durlr7 J4-minute free play sessions and found significant 
efC:cts lor social density and sex, but not for a third 
independent variable, personal space (an individual differ- 
ence classif i ation) , nor for any statistical interactions. 
The j: ady also found that as dr- iity increased, activity- 
agjression-anger r negative feeling, and distress-fear rose 
while social interaction fell. In addition, some sex 
differences were noted. 

Spatial D^ ;.<;ity, ,n the McGrew (1970) experiment 
descr: ^ed in the pr^^/ious subsection, the effects of varying 




the size of the room between lOO percent and 80 percent of 
its normal area were that the preschool children spent less 
time in intermediate proximity and alone, and more time 
in close proximity. McGrew's conclusion due to the last 
finding, that her children were less able to adjust to 
manipulations of spatial density than of social density, 
provides some support to other researchers' intuition that 
aggressiveness would be particularly affected by spatial 
density. 

Shapiro's ( 1975) ^observations of class size, 
child/teacher ratio, activity areas and play space led her 
to a three-way classification of four-year-olds' "noninvolved- 
behavior (onlcoking, random, and deviant). Deviant behavior 
was observed at its highest levels in classrooms with less 
than 30 square feet per child; random behavior was highest 
where each child had at lea'st 50 square feet. The optimum 
range of areas, 30 to 50 square feet per child, had the 
lowest levels of all three noninvolved behaviors. 

Five experiments in spatial density stand out for 
their design and potential for application to actual day 
care and nursery school settings. Arnote (1969) visited two 
day care centers and varied the amount of play space in a 
room in each. The three areas were 350, 225, and 140 square 
feet. With seven preschool children (2-1/2 to 5 years old) in 
each play group, her reciprocal density levels were 50, 
35 and 20 square feet per child, respectively. Arnote recorded 
all aggressive acts during free play and grouptime periods in 
both centers. She found an increase in aggressiveness as 
spatial density rose, but no differences between the activity 
periods . 

In two of Loo's experiments (1972, 1976), effects 
were sought for density, sex and their interaction. As 
density increased in her first study (fro-n reciprocal 
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densiti<*s of 44.2 square feet/child to 15 square feet/child), 
a^qression v.nr' number of social interactions decreased. 
h\.so, boys interacted with more children, were more aggres- 
. ive, w«)re interrupted less often and were less nurturant 
than girls; boys diminished their aggressiveness significantly 
more than girls as density increased (girls' aggression was 
very low at both densities) . In the second study, as 
density increased (from reciprocal densities of 43.4 square 
feet/child to 21.8 square feet/child) the children became 
more aggressive, passive, avoidant and unstable in their 
activities, and also engaged in less self-involved behavior. 
Boys were more aggressive and interactive, less nurturant, 
and interrupted less than girls. Interactions were also 
found between the independent variables. 

Loo's third spatial density experiment (Loo and 
Smetana, 1977) parallels the sophistication and richness in 
description of child variables found in Loo and Kennelly 
(1977). Here, 80 10-year-old boys played for 60 minutes in 
well-stocked play groups of five children each, in low 
density rooms of 260.5 square feet (reciprocal density = 
52.1 square feet/person) or high density rooms of 68 square 
feet (reciprocal density = 13.6 square feet/person). Two 
additional independent variables were personal space (an 
individual difference dimension denoting a person's relative 
comfortable approach distance) , and degree of acquaintance 
with playmates (absolute strangers or familiar classmates). 
Once again, dimensions described by approximately 30 separate 
Variables were inspected: children's perceptions and 
emotiona"" reactions , motoric levels and activity types , play 
qua-.ity, interaction quality and point strategies. 

When th^'^'iV data were factor-analyzed. Loo and 
Smetana found that most of the variables loaded onto five 
factors : discomf ort-disl ike of room , activity-play, avoid"- 
ance, positive group interaction and anger-aggression. A 
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multiple analysis of variance revealed significant effects 
for density, degree of acquaintance, personal space style, 
personal space acquaintance, and density by personal space 
by acquaintance interactions. Analyses of variance on the 
factors as dependent variables showed that as density 
increased, discomfort-dislike of room, activity-play and 
avoidance rose. Various complex implications were also 
identified for personal space style and degree of acquain- 
tance, most notably that effer^-s due to those variables were 
most pronounced in the low dei..>ity condition. An important 
discovery upon inspecting the correlations between elementary 
variables as a function of density was that rough play (an 
observation item) was associated with other types of play 
only at low density; with less space available rough play 
led to aggression more often. 

The notion of density forces us to consider the 
social and physical factors in the environment in concert, 
yet the two dimensions along which density is manipulated — 
social and spatial—are difficult to separate operationally. 
Social density (varying group size in a give space) is 
naturally associated with other interpersonal sources of 
stimulation, such as teachers' behaviors, developmental 
range of children in the group and familiarity of the 
individuals with one another. Spatial density (varying 
available area) falls in a class with architectural and 
sensory properties of a setting, children's familiarity with 
the setting and number and variety of resources in the 
space. In fact, the availability of resources is normally 
tied to the size of a setting, and changes in the two might 
be expected to yield similar results in children's behavior. 

In an experiment conduced by Rohe and Patterson 
(1974), spatial density and material resources were varied 
independently of one another. Twelve preschool boys and 
girls (average age 46 months) played with a teacher present 



with two room sizes (288 square feet, reciprocal density = 
24 square feet/child; 576 square feet, reciprocal density = 
48 square feet/child), and two resource levels (the high 
resource condition gave the children twice as many toys and 
other materials as the low resource condition) . Observers 
recorded behaviors in social interaction (unoccupied, 
solitary, parallel, associative, aggressive), participation 
(relevant, irrelevant), constructiveness (constructive, 
destructive) and area in use (blocks, kitchen, jungle gym, 
art and puzzles). As density increased, aggressiveness, 
destructiveness and unoccupied behavior increased , while 
relevant and constructive activity diminished. Children 
also played more in the kitchen and less in the art and 
puzzle areas. As resources decreased, cooperative, relevant 
and constructive behavior dropped, while irrelevant activity 
rose. Children played more on the jungle gym in this 
condition. Boys were more aggressive and destructive than 
girls, and were observed less frequently in unoccupied 
roles. High density and low resource conditions were 
typified as being highest in negative behaviors and lowest 
in positive ones. The authors discussed their findings in 
terms of designing physical settings to fit program needs. 

One can draw two general conclusions regarding the 
effects of increasing density from these studies. First, 
aggressive behavior rises. Most of this research has been 
at least partly concerned with negative social consequences 
of changes in density. The "popularity" of this issue has 
been accompanied by a wide variety of rigor and range of 
definitions. Arnote (1969) and Shapiro (1975), for example, 
employed global, on-the-spot criteria, whereas Hutt and 
Vaizey (1966) and Loo (1972) used a few distinct and narrowly 
defined ones. The technique found in Loo's more recent 
experiments (Loo, 1976; Loo and Kennelly, 1977; Loo and 
Smetana, 1977), and applicable to Rohe and Patterson's 
(1974) study, of precisely specifying several aggression and 
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quasi-aggression variables and then seeing what if any 
patterns emerge empirically, seems to preserve the flexibility 
and sensitivity to the immediate situation of the first 
examples with the detail and reliability of the second, it 
should be noted that sex and individual differences exist in 
aggression at different density levels, and that other 
behaviors such as "helping in distress," "number of inter- 
ruptions," "passivity," and "rough play" are not necessarily 
highly correlated with aggression. 

The second conclusion regarding effects of 
increasing density is that social interactions either drop 
absolutely (Bates, 1972; Hutt and Vaizey, 1966; Loo and 
Kennelly, 1977; Loo and Smetana, 1977; Rohe and Patterson, 
1974) or remain unchanged when they would be expected to 
rise (Asher and Erickson, 1977; McGrew, 1970). Once again, 
methods and definitions are important, and certain variables 
and special categories can probably be identified which rise 
with density. 

In their discussion. Loo and Kennelly address 
the discrepancy between the Loo (1972) finding that agres- 
sion decreased with increasing spatial density and the 
increase in aggression found by most other studies. Taking 
into account differences between social and spatial density, 
amounts of material resources, and artifacts of repeated 
measures designs, these authors suggest the strong possibility 
of a curvilinear relationship between densitv/ and aggression. 
They urge conceptualization of density effects in absolute 
terms of area per person rather than in relative terms of 
high and low density. This need not be restricted to 
aggression, since social and learning processes are just as 
important in young children's group environments. Finally, 
the availability of multivariate analysis techniques argues 
for the desirability of numerous precisely defined dependent 
variables which may be conceptually related to one another 
over a few broad categories. 



studies of fiquipment and Spatial Organization 



Staff/child ratio, group size and density account 
for only part of programs^ environments. Consideration of 
their effects on behavior and on program quality must take 
into account numerous other environmental and experiential 
factors. Although it is not within the scope of this paper 
to analyze all sources of variation in the day care environ- 
ment, some research concerning two closely related dimensions 
will be reported h«re in an attempt to give perspective to 
the policy variables alre^»dy discussed. These dimensions 
are material resources, play equipment and spatial organization. 

The inclusion of equipment and spatial organiza- 
tion as important dimensions of variation can be justified 
from the programmatic point of view in that they reflect the 
teacher's choices in arranging her professional setting, 
information no less important than the teacher's behavior 
and daily activity plans. For example, Prescott rated the 
"softness" of four types of day care settings: closed and 
open centers and family style and nursery homes (Prescott, 
1973)* Softness refers to the responsiveness of the environ- 
ment, especially on a proximal sensual level. Examples of 
"soft" elements are sand, laps to sit in, rugs and carpeting, 
and messy matrials. In closed center settings teachers 
decide how children will be engaged and direct both individual 
and group activity, and activity transitions are made as a 
group. In open centers, children's choice-making is encour- 
aged, all activities are available to children, and activity 
transitions occur when individual children are ready. The 
average softness ratings of closed centers were much lower 
than those of open centers (Prescott, 1973, 1974). While 
softness is at present a notion which is difficult to define 
precisely, it is representative of a variety of attempts by 
researchers to assess the potential for positive responsive- 
ness, individualization, and saf e-yet-attract iveness of 
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children's settings (e.g., Asher and Erickson's (1977) 
teacher-at-child level, or the colloquial "warm lap index"). 

By far the best time to observe the effects 
program differences on amounts and types of materials is 
during the children's free play. There are several reasons 
for this. First, preschool children spend much of their 
waking time at play. Second, while the teacher's and 
program's influence over the children may be of ultimate 
interest, during free play the children are operating more 
or less under their own volition, selecting toys and occupa- 
tions without someone else's direct guidance (although the 
amount of free play varies from program to program) . in a 
sense, children's behavior during free play serves as an 
evaluative statement of the program's success in fostering 
independent decisionmaking skills. Third, few standardized 
measures exist which reflect the quality of an early child- 
hood program more validly than the children's actual behavior. 

Numerous studies of children's play have been 
reported in the past forty years, many concerned with the 
importance of toys, constructive materials and other 
equipment, of those to be mentioned here, two have become 
child development classics (Parten, 1933; Johnson, 1935), 
while three recent studies qualify as true experiments 
(Rohe and Patterson, 1974; Scholtz and Ellis, 1975; Finkel- 
stein and Wilson, 1977) . 



Parten's (1933) naturalistic observations of 
preschool children between two and five years old were 
discussed in the previous subsection on group size. Among 
the many items noted during instances of children's play were 
the specific type of toy and occupation and the social value 
of the activity (social value is the location on Parten's 
participation scale from unoccupied to solitary through 
organized play) . 
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Of 110 different occupations observed, eight 
occurred at least 99 times: sandbox (recorded 330 times); 
family, house and dolls (178 times); trains (151 times); 
kiddie-cars (146 times); cutting paper (122 times); clay 
(119 times); swing (102 times); and building blocks (99 
times) . Some of these activities were especially suitable 
for observing developmental change, both because children 
interacted with them differently according to their develop- 
mental levels, and because the children had varying oppor- 
tunities to observe one another and thus benefit from social 
contact. For example, sandbox play was associated with 
parallel play in younger children, parallel and cooperative 
play in older children; house and trains were also solitary 
solitary occupations for younger children and cooperative 
for older; all levels of participation were observed with 
constructive materials, especially blocks; swings engendered 
chiefly parallel play. 

Two great values of play with toys are that 
it is interesting for children both to do and to watch; the 
latter is often followed by active exploration and play. 
Toys are in effect little theaters in which children are 
both audience and actors, changing roles as the desire and 
ability present themselves. Today as much as earlier, the 
balance between active involvement and observation — parallel 
play — is regarded as critical to the formation of peer 
relationships (Mueller, personal communication, 1977) , and 
to the learning of culturally salient skills (Bruner 1972; 
Fishbein, 1976). Although Parten's participation dimension 
was not derived from any particular theory, her observations 
are compatible with several developmental frameworks. 

Basing her thinking partly on Parten's observation 
of toys' effects on social play, Johnson (1935) varied the 
amount of equipment on young children's (3 to 5 years) 
playgrounds, in two related substudies, she either removed 




or added equipment, after observing children's play with the 

initial complements. In both substudies, five categories of 

behavior were observed: bodily exercise; play with materials 

undesirable behavior; games; and contacts with teacher. 

When 35 children played on their familiar play- 
ground with a reduced amount of equipment, play with the 
remaining materials increased, as did games and peer con- 
tacts, while exercise decreased. The effects on 75 other 
children of adding equipment was also a decrease in exer- 
cise, ane an increase in use of new play materials (the 
children played three times as much with the new equipment 
as with th^ old) . Social contacts and conflicts also de- 
creased as equipment was added, but not as significantly as 
the other eff^ .ts. While Johnson reported her results quite 
fully, little initial detail was given on the amounts and 
types of equipment present in the various treatments, pre- 
and post-change. Also, some of her effects can now be 
explained in terms of wariness and curiosity in the face of 
novel stimuli, and her experiment may be criticized because 
of design problems. 



In an experiment discussed in the previous section, 
Rohe and Patterson (1974) varied the amounts of toys and 
other resources available to 12 preschool children (average 
age 46 months) in a day care classroom, in addition to their 
spatial density. The high resources condition provided 
twice as many items as the low resources condition. The 
effects of increasing resources were to raise levels of 
cooperation, relevant behavior and constructiveness and 
to lower irrelevant behavior; the children also played more 
on the room's jungle gym. The authors conclude that nega- 
tive behavior associated with competition for resources can 
result from decreasing those resources, increasing the 
density or combining those factors. 
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Finkelstein and Wilson (1977) varied available 
resources by placing pairs of children in a laboratory 
setting with no toys, one toy or five toys. These re- 
searchers found an increase in peer interactions when toys 
were limited. They observed more of both competitive and 
cooperative play when only one toy was present than when 
there were five available toys. As with the staff/child 
ratio and group size -^.opics, the soundest knowledge currently 
comes from experience and intuition. 

Shapiro's (1975) survey of 17 preschools included 
assessments of children's behavior in qualitatively different 
spaces. Her category of noninvolved behavior increased in 
inadequately organized space (i.e., unclear boundaries, 
activity areas too small, large unfilled spaces), she also 
observed a disparity between the activity areas preferred by 
teachers and those most popular with the children. This 
might be interpreted as an age-difference in certain kinds 
of values, which may provide one framework for studying the 
actual uses of space. Acting as a participant observer, 
Schak (1972) studied the play values of Oriental working- 
class children whose families were in transition between 
lower- and middle-class status. He observed that these 
children played indoors a great deal (as do middle-class 
children), but with neighborhood children (as do lower-class 
children). Here, too, values seem reflected in use of play 
space and play choices. 

Three rather similar, essentially normative 
studies sought to describe the ecology of preschool play 
settings. Shure (1963) observed four-year-old children in 
the different areas of the nursery (art, books, dolls, games 
and blocks) on six dimensions: density of children within 
one area; appropriateness of activity to a locale; mobility 
of children into and out of an area; quality of emotions and 
affects; complexity of social participation; and construc- 
tiveness with play materials. Clarke, Wyon and Richards 
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(1969) also recorded preschool (average age 45 months) 
children's behavior as a function of age, sex, parity, 
location in room and other factors. In addition to cor- 
relating activities and areas with individual variables, 
Clark et al. noted friendship and group patterns in the two 
classes studied, in the third nonmanipulative preschool 
environment study, Melson (1977) looked for sex differences 
in toy selection and movement patterns, with attention 
given to the area of the room in which children were located. 
The consensus of these three investigations regarding 
arrangement of play space and children's behavior is not 
very revolutionary: preschool children generally play as 
they are expected to in particular areas of the classroom. 
Sex differences do exist in activity preferences and movement 
patterns: girls prefer art, dolls, and books more than boys 
do; boys prefer blocks and large motor games; girls 
are more likely to be found in solitary activities than boys 
(girls' social maturity relative to boys' notwithstanding) 
and seek adults' attention more frequently. Few other 
specific conclusions can be made from studies such as 
these. 

A natural experiment by Fiene (1974) combines an 
awareness of the behavioral ecology of preschool settings 
with well-defined and standardized dependent variables. 
In two closely related studies, Fiene looked at variations 
in the frequency and complexity of children's and adults' 
verbalizations associated with different daytime environments 
(family day care, center day care, the children's homes) and 
activity areas (dramatic play, free play, cognitive games, 
blocks, art). Sixteen children were observed in each type 
of setting, in the first study, adults and children verbal- 
ized more frequently and in more complex ways in the family 
day care settings than the home settings, whereas children 
in the second study spoke at more sophisticated levels in 
dramatic and free play areas than in the cognitive games. 



blocks, and art areas. Combined results fof V day 
care environmnts revealed a setting by act> ' 
interaction; the activity area effect was gre. : enter 
care than in family day care. One explanation o - . by 
Fiene was that activity areas in center day care > t nore 
valid and genuinely specialized ("as-labeled") than )se in 
family day care. Another possibility, drawn from ceneral 
experience in family and center day care, is that \. »acher/ 
child ratio varies more between activity areas in v nters 
than it does in home-based day care. Unf ortunate^. vari- 
ations in ratio were not included in this report. 

The most useful and integrated work on spatial 
organization of young children's settings is a monograph by 
Kritchevsky and Prescott (1969), which begins by underscoring 
the importance of the relationship between physical space 
and program goals and types. A study was designed to answer 
several questions regarding the form and quality of center 
space: the effects of space on children's and teacher's 
behavior, the best physical settings and the creation of a 
general analytic framework. Indoor and outdoor spaces were 
analyzed into elements: potential units (empty bounded 
spaces); play units (areas containing something to play 
with); boundaries; paths; and dead spaces. The spaces were 
then scored on five dimensiorfs: spatial organization; 
complexity of equipment; variety of equipment; amount to do 
per child; and special problems. in spaces given high 
quality scores, teachers were observed to be friendly and 
sensitive to children's needs, children interested and 
involved, with relatively high proportions of lessons in 
consideration, creativity and nonroutine encouragement. In 
low quality spaces, teachers were neutral and insensitive, 
children uninvolved and uninterested, with lessons character- 
ized by high proportions of guidance, restrictions and 
rules. 
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Finally, Rohe and Nuffer (1977) have conducted 
the only experimental research in this area by manipulating 
density and spatial organization in a day care setting. 
Density was varied by decreasing by one half the size of 
a room 22 feet by 33 feet. Arrangement of the space was 
either open, or partitioned into 5 distinct activity areas. 
The twelve children in the' sample ranged in age from 40 to 
68 months, and all children were exposed to the four differ- 
ent environments formed by independently varying density 
and partitioning. The children's social interactions were 
coded on five dimensions including cooperation and aggres- 
sion. Each child was also rated on relations to the physical 
environment and affect, m the high density conditions, the 
children engaged in less associative and cooperative behavior 
Aggressive behaviors did not, however, increase. As density 
rose, use of the puzzle area and the kitchen decreased, 
perhaps because the concentration required for these activ- 
ities was more difficult to maintain in the more crowded 
situation. There was a corresponding increase in use of the 
jungle gym in the high density condition. Partitioning the 
space increased cooperative behavior and decreased aggression 
regardless of the density condition. One of the most 
interesting findings from this study involved an interaction 
between partitioning ^nd density, it seems that partitioning 
the space increases constructive interactions in the high 
density condition, but not in the low density condition, in 
some circumstances, high density can enhance positive 
components of the child's behavior. 

.Summary of Behavioral and Developmental Effect s of 
Policy-Relevant Variables 

In the preceding section of this review, environ- 
mental variables in the day care setting have been analyzed 
according to stimulation originating from different sources- 
beginning with a social versus physical distinction. 
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Reviews of about 30 empirical studies of adult/child ratio, 
group size and social and spatial density, nearly 10 examples 
of research in play materials, activity types and spatial 
organization, and a number of review and concept papers on 
these topics were included in an attempt to understand the 
effects of staff/child ratio and group size on children's 
behavior and development in day care. Analysis of this 
information has had as a practical goal developing a more 
systematic and empirically based definition of day care 
environmental quality than has existed previously. 

A brief summary of the behavioral and developmental 
effects of these policy-relevant environmental variables 
follows. First, however, a few general conclusions must be 
drawn. Results — even in the overall direction of develop- 
mental effects — are inconsistent across studies. Studies 
vary widely in definition of variables and measures and 
sample size. Many studies suffered serious confounding 
problems • 

Increases in staff/child ratio (more staff to 
children) were accompanied by rises in teachers' activity, 
but not in teachers' individualized treatment of children. 
In addition more passive (e.g., looking at others, interrupted 
activity) or responsive (e.g., contacts with others, answer- 
ing questions, obeying commands) . Child behavior were 
observed, and there were drops in self-initiated, individual- 
ized behavior (e.g., rejecting requests, giving information, 
mutual discussion). Inconsistent trends in broad domains 
such as interaction with others were difficult to summarize. 

As group size increased, most teacher behavior 
was not affected, although communication and contact with 
children rose. Older children's interaction with others 
rose in most areas (e.g . , social interaction, verbalization. 
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friendliness), as did seeking privacy and avoiding stimula- 
tion. Two measures associated with maturity of behavior 
fell, however — children's nonrepetitive questions and 
egocentric speech. 

Social and -spatial density are generally confounded 
with the group size variable, since there are usually no 
records of room areas (square footage) in which obser- 
vations were made, m many cases, as density increased, 
aggression and conflict, "deviance" and destructiveness 
rose, as did passivity and avoidance of stimulation. Social 
interaction and duration of and number of participants in 
each aggressive incident (which can be considered a form of 
social interaction) dropped as density increased. 

Other variables more directly related to density 
than to group size or ratio were also reviewed. Larger 
amounts of play materials were associated with relatively 
less play with children than with objects, but of a more 
desirable (i.e., constructive, friendly) nature than with 
fewer toys. Likewise, well-organized and diversified pie ^ 
spaces led to more appropriate social play and use of 
materials, when free play was contrasted with structured 
play in one study, children's overall interaction was less 
appropriate in the former than in the latter. Caregiving 
staff also engaged in less interaction with children, and 
spent more time in other activities in free play than in 
structured play. 

Linking Staff/Child Ratio and Group Size with the 
Literature; A Simple Model for Further Analysis 

Unfortunately, exceedingly little of the research 
discussed here has been generated from anything close to a 
theory of environmental effects on human behavior and 
development. As was mentioned much earlier, the most 
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cohesive among several investigations have been the results 
of common interest or practical experience. In a few cases, 
experiments were designed to follow phenomena based on 
researchers' intuition and curiosity, and mechanisms were 
proposed post hoc. The best example of this is in social 
and spatial density, in which quasi-theor ies have been 
offered by Altman (1975) and Freedman (1975). It is 
Freedman's "density-intensity" hypothesis which lends itself 
most readily to predictions with the current information. 

Freedman, basing most of his thinking on a number 
of laboratory experiments in spatial density with- adult 
subjects, suggests that density or crowding per se does not 
change people's behavior, but rather serves to intensify 
their typical reactions to a situation (1975). That is, 
variations in density itself do not create changes in 
aggression, social interaction, task performance, arousal 
or other psychological dependent variables used in this 
research. Effects of factors within a setting such as sex 
or individual personal space styles, or between settings 
such as participants' familiarity, comfort of the furniture, 
and so forth will be magnified, however, by increasing 
density. Freedman' s hypothesis makes intuitive sense and 
is supported by several examples which he cites. 

Loo and Kennelly (1977) used data from their 
factorial study of social density, sex and personal space 
style to test Freedman's density-intensity hypothesis. They 
found that it helped explain some but not all of their 
experimental effects (chiefly those due to sex) , and also 
referred to other density research for which Freedman's 
hypothesis is deficient. Their conclusion is that density 
intensifies or interacts with (for that is the statistical 
translation of the theory) only some variables, which 
presumably must be determined empirically. 
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Loo and Kennelly's discussion is particularly 
important here, because it is based on carefully conducted 
research with children as subjects, and is concerned with 
natural behavior and reactions to density. Their criticism 
suggests a final point to be made about density-intensity 
and a modification which may lend itself to analyzing 
staff/child ratio effects: that its strongest support comes 
from spatial density research. This point was mentioned 
previously, but it is perhaps significant that Loo and 
Kennelly's experiment (and several others which weaken 
Freedman's hypothesis) concern social density. 

Speculating a bit, it may indeed be the case that 
varying spatial density (i.e., varying area available to a 
fixed number of people) intensifies other variables' influ- 
ences on behavior. Whatever happens in the group because 
of its members happens more strongly, sooner, or more 
often the nearer the members are to one another. Varying 
social density is not necessarily equivalent to varying 
spatial density. Two possible differences are novelty and 
intragroup diversity. As group size increases, it takes 
longer to get to know each member. Furthermore, the number 
of ways in which the members can vary expands with increasing 
group size. These and other differences between social and 
spatial density can only serve to make the former a more 
complicated phenomenon than the latter. 

There are many ways in which the members of a 
group can differ from one another, some of the more ubiqui- 
tous being personality type, cultural identity, sex, cogni- 
tive style and developmental level. One of the most 
extreme forms of differences in developmental level is a 
group composed of very young and relatively old individuals, 
as in a school or day care center. Because of the differen- 
tial need for adult support according to developmental 
level, it may be advisable to analyze the effects on 



children's behavior of the social environment by maintaining 
separate variables for number of children and number of 
teachers (staff, caregivers, adults), rather than by using 
adult/child ratio. The separate variables of course would 
remain orthogonal to other experimental factors, such as the 
classification of the day care center. 

There are several advantages in considering chil- 
dren and staff as separate factors. First, as discussed 
above, the diversity of types of group members is preserved, 
while counting both children and adults as members with 
equal empirical status. Second, the confounding and loss 
of information involved in using teacher/child ratios is 
avoided. Finally, a major benefit of this scheme is that 
the statistical interaction between children and teachers 
can be computed and discussed more satisfyingly than the 
ratio by group size interaction, since "number of children" 
and "number of teachers" are of the same units (namely, 
people) . 
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CHAPTER FOUR ; FINAL REMARKS 



This review has examined an enormous body of 
research bearing on the impact of day care on children and 
their caregivers. There is another body of information, at 
least as large, which is relevant to the field in some 
less direct way. The research in this category has been 
referred to only occassionally here, but is discussed 
more fully in Williams (1977). The present review began 
with a look at day care as a global variable and gradually 
focused in on policy-related components of the day care 
setting, m spite of wide variability in methods and in 
settings studied, it has been possible to draw some con- 
clusions, often of a highly qualified sort, about the nature 
and extent of the role of the day care environment in the 
child's development, m these final pages, a few additional 
comments are intended to integrate these conclusions 
into a larger context. 

To grossly oversimplify for a moment, it can 
be said that the review of day care as a global variable 
uncovered no evidence of detrimental effects on the child's 
growth as a function of high quality care. The extent to 
which there are in fact benefits of the daycare experience is 
at this point a highly complex question, the answer to which 
will only come from more careful, large scale research into 
the impact of component variables of the setting on those 
persons presently in it. 

It is also quite evident that the manipulation of 
component variables such as group size, number of children 
and adults, the background characteristics of those present, 
and the organization of the physical and social environment 
can in fact make a difference in the behavior of both adults 
and children in the immediate setting, whether these modi- 
fications of behavior have long-lasting, measurable effects 
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is still a somewhat controversial question, but there is 
certainly strong evidence suggesting that under the right 
circumstances, change resulting from the day care experience 
does persist for long periods of time. 

It is the joint task of researchers and policy- 
makers to continue the effort to untangle and clarify the 
highly confounded variables which are most probably respon- 
sible for such effects. The more success achieved in this 
endeavor, the more important day care becomes as a means to 
improving the quality of the young child's present and 
future life. Such remarks are reminiscent of the 
comments first made over a hundred years ago about the 
potential benefits of early childhood education (Forrest, 
1927). The similarity is, however, only superficial. The 
current situation is different because the technology exists 
to provide an empirical base for educational and policy 
decisions concerning day care. 

Of course, that technology is useful only to the 
extent that it is properly applied to the problems at hand. 
This review, by focusing on manageable, policy-related 
variables, has tried to suggest one aspect of that applica- 
tion. There are other aspects, however, which are equally 
important and considerably more difficult to incorporate 
into a program of research. The two most important of these 
issues are the community-baseu intellectual and emotional 
climate in which the day care program must operate, and the 
diversity in such climates across the country. 

In an earlier section of this review it.was noted 
that the interpretation of many of the outcomes of the day 
care experience was a highly subjective matter. It is not 
reasonable to expect an entire nation of people to agree 
whether it is more valuable for a child to be assertive 
and self-confident than to be respectful of and deferential 
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to authority. Most of the other outcome variables studied 
by day care researchers are likely to involve some degree 
of value judgment as well, in such cases it is very difficult 
to obtain consensus of opinion on the relative "goodness" of 
a particular outcome, it follows that the expectations and 
values of teachers and other staff in the day care setting, 
as well as those of parents and the future teachers of the 
child, will function as powerful modifiers of any effects 
produced in the day care center. 



These variables are not, of course, manageable 
at the public policy level, and in fact an argument could be 
made that they should not be manipulated even if it were 
possible to do so. The society in which American children 
grow up is an extremely heterogeneous one, and a diversity 
of socialization experiences is not only called for (Lesser, 
1971), but may also be most adaptive for the society as a 
whole. In a rapidly changing, increasingly complex world, 
the availability of individuals having a wi)de variety of 
value systems, behavioral orientations and adaptive skills 
increases the likelihood that those changes will be success- 
fully managed and problems effectively handled. 

Thus, although it is important to understand 
these context variables in order to properly understand 
the day care experience as well as socialization generally, 
it should be expected that a full appreciation of 
the role of such variables may serve to define the appro- 
priate boundaries of regulation rather than to clarify just 
what it is that those regulations should be. Information 
about when and what not to regulate may be as important to 
the future growth of children in day care as is information 
about how to do so when necessary. 
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CHAPTER ONE : CROSS-SITE COMPARISON 



Introduction 

The National Day Care Study (NDCS) was conducted 
in three sites — Atlanta, Detroit and Seattle. In the spring 
of 1977, a'^team of three field researchers spent a week in 
each city, interviewing a selection of people who held key 
roles in day care. On the basis of these interviews, case 
studies were written about day care in Atlanta, Detroit and 
Seattle. 

The case studies presented here are intended to 
give the reader an idea of the millieu in which the NDCS was 
conducted. In each case study, local historical, demographic, 
regulatory and administrative factors affecting day care are 
presented, the way in which day care is provided for federally 
subsidized children is described, and issues, of interest to 
a particular site are delineated. In addition, each case 
study reflects the opinions the people interviewed held on 
such issues as staff/child ratio and group size, staff 
qualifications, social and health services, and parent 
participation in their child's day care. 

In developing these case studies, we found that, 
while we could easily cross-check or verify specific facts, 
it was far less easy to determine the degree to which our 
respondents' opinions were actually representative of the 
day care community as a whole in each site. Indeed, we 
found that, for the most part, the attitude held by a 
particular respondent could be predicted by a knowledge of 
that person's role — as day care provider, administrator, 
child development specialist and so on. In a sense, the 
case studies are a story of common denominators — the 
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different stands taken on a particular issue and the groups 
that espoused them. Sometimes, concensus was achieved on 
certain issues within a site regardless of the respondents' 
various roles. At times a consensus emerged from all three 
sites on a particular issue. And, sometimes, the opinions 
of a particular sub-group of resondents differed strikingly- 
within or between sites. The case studies represent a 
compendium of these different points of view. They are not, 
and were not, intended to be representative of the entire 
day care spectrum. 

The case studies are, however, an attempt to 
capture the highlights of the debate over day care in three 
cities — its delivery, quality, clientele, and purpose. Some 
of our respondents' opinions have been corroborated by NDCS 
findings; some have been negated or modified; and for some, 
NDCS results have been inconclusive. However, regardless of 
whether these opinons are substantiated or contradicted by 
NDCS results, an understanding of these attitudes and of the 
various factors which influenced them is important, for 
these opinions will affect the way in which federal and 
state policies are actually implemented. The case studies 
were written in the hope of achieving just such an 
understanding . 

Report Overview 

This report is organized into four sections. 
Chapter 1 explains the way in which the three case studies 
were developed and presents a cross-site comparison summariz- 
ing the impact federal day care legislation has had in 
the three cities, the way in which publicly funded day care 
is delivered in each site, and views held by the people 
interviewed toward the different issues associated with day 
care. Chapter 1 was written by Sally Weiss. Sections 2, 3 
and 4 are case studies of Atlanta, Detroit and Seattle, 
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respectively. The Atlanta case study was written by Sally 
Weiss. The Detroit case study was written by M.G. Trend, 
and the Seattle case study was written by Sally Weiss and 
Wendy Ruopp. 



Development of the Case Studies 

in developing the case studies, the first step was 
to review available published material on day care in the 
respective sites. Next the NDCS site coordinators* provided 
additional written reports and insights which added to the 
picture of day care in their particular city. Site coordina- 
tors were also asked to identify key actors in the local day 
care setting and to arrange interviews with a representative 
selection. The number of people interviewed and the positions 
they held are shown in Table 1. Our respondents were assured 
of confidentiality and, in keeping with that assurance, 
neither the respondents' names nor their specific job titles 
are shown. A general description of the respondents' 
various roles is provided instead. Table 1 should serve as 
a reminder of the limited number of interviews collected in 
each site so that the reader will not mistakenly think that 
these case studies are based on interviews with a large 
number of respondents. 

The team of three field researchers visited each 
site for a one-week period. A typical interview lasted 
between one and a half and two hours, during which all of 
the questions listed in Schedule A were asked and, depending 
on the position held by the respondent, questions contained 
in Schedules B-E were asked as well. (The Data Collection 



*Site coordinators were hired locally on the basis of 
their familiarity with, and expertise in, day care at each 
site. NDCS site coordinators were Muriel Hamilton (Atlanta) 
Carolyn Hawkins (Detroit) and Naomi Fujimoto (Seattle). 




TABLE 1 



Respondents Interviewed in the Three Sites 



Positions Held by Respondents 

Day Care Center Directors 

Day Care Advocates** 

State and Local Political 
Officials 

Regulatory staff 

Early Childhood Educators 

TOTAL 



Atlanta Seattle Detroit 

5 7* 11 

5 3 5 

2 3 5 

5 7 4 

^ ^ 

22 21 27 



*Includes 3 family day care providers. 
**For example, representatives of 4-C's, professional associations, 
day care coalitions, etc. 
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Guidelines containing schedules A-E are presented in Appendix 
A.) Before each interview started, respondents were assured 
of the confidentiality of their replies and permission was 
asked to tape-record each session. Only two of the respon- 
dents interviewed requested that the session not be taped. 
Likewise, only two respondents requested that certain 
portions of the interviews by considered "off the record" or 
"background only." In general, the respondents were generous 
with their time and talked candidly and openly about day 
care in their particular city, as well as about their role 
in the provision of day care. 

Although all but two of the interviews were taped, 
transcriptions were made only of those interviews in which 
the person having primary responsibility for writing the 
particular case study did not participate. For the most 
part, the case studies are based upon field notes taken in 
conjunction with the interviews, and the tapes were used to 
corroborate or expand those notes. 

Although the case studies rely largely on the 
subjective impressions of the researchers sent into the 
field, they are buttressed by quotations taken from the 
interviews. These quotations have been edited to eliminate 
the redundancies common to all dialogues; however, they are, 
insofar as possible, accurate representations of the respon- 
dents' opinions. Furthermore, in accordance with our 
promise of confidentiality, identities of all correspondents 
have been masked. In those instances whete a respondent's 
position was pertinent, a general description such as 
"government official" or "day care provider" has been 
supplied. For these respondents as well as for the others 
quoted, any material which could be used to identify a 
particular person has, as much as possible, been eliminated 
from the quotations used. 
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Impact of Federal Legislation 



In recent years, the federal government has become 
the primary purchaser of day care for children from low-income 
families. Although the evolution of the federal role in day 
care is described in greater detail in the Final Report of 
the National pay Ca re Study, Children at the Center , three 
pieces of federal legislation have had a particular impact 
on day care in the NDCS sites. 

Titles IV-A and IV-B of the Social Security Act , 
The Social Security Act Amendments of 1962 resulted in an 
expansion of the supply of day care services available 
in each city. Changes to Title iv-B authorized the funding 
of day care for all children in need of child welfare 
services regardless of their family income. An amendment to 
Title iv-A permitted child care to be considered as a 
work-related expense, the cost of- which could be deducted 
from a parent's income before that income was used to 
determine the size of the grant given under the Aid to 
Dependent Children (AFDC) program. 

Impact of Titles iv-A and B on the Three sites . 
This potential influx of federal funds apparently attracted 
a substantial number of entrepeneurs into the day care 
market. Respondents in all three cities commented on 
the startling increase in the number of day care facilities 
which became available in the late "eo's and attributed this 
increase to a response, in particular, to the availability 
of funds under Title iv-A. The response on the part of day 
care providers was not immediate—in all three cities there 
was a lag of approximately four or five years before the 
burgeoning of a variety of day care facilities become 
readily apparent. However, various published reports on the 
status and supply of day care in each of the three cities 
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corroborate the fact that the supply of day care did indeed 
increase during the late 60's, and in these reports the 
impact of federal funding under Titles iv-A and B was cited 
as a contributing factor. 

Although the 1962 Amendments to the Social Security 
Act affected and continue to affect the day care world in 
each of the three sites, the impact of two other federal 
actions was not only much more immediate and more readily 
documentable but also had a much greater effect on the 
delivery of day care to children from low-income families. 
These are the promulgation of the 1968 Federal Interagency 
Day Care Requirements (FIDCR) , and the passage of Title XX 
of the Social Security Act in 1975. 

The Fed eral Interagency pay Care Requirements 

The 1968 FIDCR were the product of a task force 
consisting of representatives from the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, the Department of Labor and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Each of the agencies 
involved was responsible for one or more programs which 
included as one of their components the funding of day care 
services. The task force was charged with developing a set 
of regulations which would apply uniformly to all day care 
facili ies serving federally subsidized children. These 
regulations were intended not only to protect children from 
harm but also to promote their development. Among other 
things, the 1968 FIDCR set staff/child ratios and maximum 
group size for children between the ages of 3 and 14, 
established guidelines governing staff qualifications, 
required the provision of social and health services, 
mandated parental participation in policymaking for centers 
serving 40 or more children, and called for an educational 
component in the day care program. 
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The 1968 FIDCR engendered a considerable degree of 
controversy — a controversy which focused primarily on the 
staff/child ratios contained in the FIDCR but to a lesser 
degree on several of the other components as well. Despite 
the contoversy, states or local administering agencies were 
required to certify that facilities serving federally funded 
children complied with the FIOCR. 

Impact o f FIDCR on the Three Sites , At the time 
the FIDCR were passed, Georgia was not involved in the 
provision of publicly subsidized day care so the FIDCR had 
little immediate impact on day care facilities in the 
state. In the early '70 's, howev , Georgia began using 
Title IV-A monies to provide subsidized care for children 
from families receiving welfare. The state required that 
facilities serving these children comply with a slightly 
amended version of the FIDCR which was drafted by HEW in 
1972. 

In the State of Washington, the staff/child ratios 
established in the "68 FIDCR were strongly protested by 
providers and advocates alike as being too stringent and 
unrealistic. The state applied for and received a waiver of 
the ratios for centers serving subsidized children, but did 
not attempt to certify that centers complied with the other 
FIDCR provisions. 

Michigan responded to the FIDCR by establishing, 
in 1969, three levels of certification for centers eligible 
to serve federally subsidized children. Centers in existence 
prior to January 1, 1969 could either apply for full FIDCR 
certification or opt for a waiver of .-i taf f/child ratio, if 
they chose the latter, the maximum numbir of federally 
subsidized children served could b^ : more than 15% of 
their total enrollment, and they were reimbursed for those 
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children at lower rates than those received by fully certified 
centers. Centers starting after January 1, 1969 could apply 
for -limited- certification; such centers were e>:empt from 
the staff/child ratio requirement and were not limited in 
the number of federally sponsored children they might serve, 
but they would be reimbursed at less than the maximum 
allowable rate. 

Title XX Legislation 

The legislaton that established Title XX of the 
Social Security Act in January 1975 required that facilities 
serving federally subsidized children under Title XX comply 
with a modified version of the 1968 FIDCR. The modifications 
(1) authorized the Secretary of HEW to establish staff/child 
ratios for childr - ,nier the age of three; (2) made optional 
the inclusion of ixational component in the day care 

program, and (3) liberalized the staff/child ratios for 
school-age children. Potentially severe penalties were 
attached to failure to comply with the day care requirements. 
States using Title XX funds to pay for day care in facilities 
which did not comply could lose all the federal funds 
appropriated to them for social services under Title XX and ' 
would have to repay those funds already expended • 

At the time the Title XX legislation was passed. 
Congress placed a moritorium on compliance with the FIDCR 
staff/child ratios for children under six. At the same 
time, states were not permitted to allow ratios in centers 
serving federally funded children to fall below their 1975 
levels. Congress also directed the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare to report on the appropriateness of 
the FIDCR. In the interim, the moritorium on staff/child 
ratios for children under six has been extended by various 
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pieces of federal legislation. At the present time, 
new regulations are being drafted by the Office of Human 
Development Services. 

The passage of the Title XX Amendments caused 
states to look again at their method of providing day care 
for federally subsidized children. Under Title XX, states 
enjoy a high degree of discretion in the way federal social 
service funds are used, it is up to the state, for instance 
to determine how funds are allocated among the different 
social services; to set eligibility levels for receipt of 
various social services; and to decide how the social 
service programs would be administered. 

in Georgia, Michigan and Washington, administrativ 
changes were made to meet the Title XX requirements, 
changes which, depending on local circumstances, affected 
the eligibility levels of families served, the way in which 
day care to federally subsidized children was delivered and 
monitored, and the choices families had with regard to the 
type of day care their children received. 

Georgia contracted with certain centers to provide 
subsidized day care, and children eligible for such care 
could be sent only to those centers already under contract. 
This practice differs from that used in the other two sites, 
where parents of children eligible for subsidized care may 
enroll their children in any licensed center. After the 
children are enrolled, the center then contracts with the 
state for reimbursement. Thus parents in Seattle and 
Detroit have a greater degree of choice in determining 
which center best meets their particular needs than do 
parents living in Atlanta. 
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In shifting from Title IV-A to Title XX, Georgia 
did not alter its eligibility levels for free day care 
services, while Michigan raised its eligibility levels 
slightly and constructed a sliding fee scale for higher 
income families. in contrast, Washington lowered eligibility 
levels and discontinued the sliding fee scale for those 
families whose incomes exceed the cut-off points. 

Georgia continued to require that centers serving 
federally subsidized children comply with the FIDCR. 
However, when Michigan switched its day care programs from 
Title IV-A to Title XX, the system established in 1969 for 
certifying facilities was eliminated. At that time the 
state asked the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
for clarification of the FIDCR. State officials have 
apparently not yet resolved their difficulties over the 
interpretation of the FIDCR, and no new certification 
system has yet been substituted for the previous categories. 
Washington requested and received a waiver of the FIDCR 
staff/child ratios; the state has not developed a procedure 
for determining compliance with the other provisions of the 
FIDCR. 

Impact of Title XX on the Three Sites . Implementa- 
tion of Title XX produced different results in each of the 
three sites. This underscores the fact that no single 
result can be clearly associated with Title XX itself; 
rather, it is the way in which states choose to administer 
and monitor Title XX-subsidized day care which produces a 
specific consequence. The distinction between what Title XX 
makes possible and the way in which a particular state 
decides to implement it is one recognized by very few. Even 
those persons in state government responsible for Title 
XX-subsidized day care programs tended to attribute problems 
associated with the way in which Title XX was administered 




within the state to problems inherent in the legislation 
itself. That that is not the case is supported by the 
different impact that Title xx has had in the ndcs sites. 

Title XX has led to de facto economic segregation 
of children in Atlanta because of the way in which the. state 
contracts with centers to serve subsidized children. While 
these centers are not prohibited from serving privately 
paying children, the demand for subsidized day care is so 
great in Atlanta that centers with Title XX contracts are 
almost wholly filled with subsidized children. Title XX has 
not, however, resulted in economic segregation of children 
in the other two sites. 

Similarly, the different eligibility levels for 
day care services established in the three sites came in 
response to local conditions. Michigan opted to use the 
federal funds available to increase eligibility levels and 
to institute a sliding fee scale, m Washington, prior to 
1975, eligibility levels had been set at lower and lower 
limits and parents above the cut-off points had been required 
to pay an ever increasing proportion of their children's ciay 
care costs, when Title XX was implemented in that state, a 
decision was made to lower the eligibility level for free 
day care still further and to eliminate the sliding fee 
scale entirely. Eligibility levels were not affected in 
Georgia. 



Demographic and Philo sophical Differences Among the NDCS sites 

The differences in the way in which each of the 
three states has chosen to implement Title XX can be explained 
as a response to local demographic and political situations. 
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Of the three sites, Atlanta had the highest 
proportion of female-headed families (12.4 percent), followed 
by Detroit (11.2 percent) and Seattle (9.3 percent).* Only 
Seattle was below the national average (11 percent). Among 
women over 16 years of age, Atlanta had the highest percentag 
of employed women. This difference is more pronounced among 
women with children under six years old — Atlanta, 48.8 
percent; Seattle, 29.5 percent; and Detroit, 22.5 percent. 
In the nation as a whole, the percentage is 31.1 percent. 
Atlanta residents had the lowest mean family income ($12,160) 
followed by Seattle ($13,233) and Detroit ($13,532). In 
addition, Atlanta had the highest percentage of families 
falling below the poverty level. 

The pattern that emerged suggested that Atlanta 
has a greater potential demand for subsidized day care 
services. That this is indeed the case in Atlanta is borne 
out by data analyzed in the main NDCS Cost/Effects Study. 
In the Atlanta centers participating in the NDCS, public 
funds accounted for 56 percent and parent fees for 22 
percent of average monthly income. Parent fees, on the 
other hand, are the primary source of center income in 
Detroit, accounting for 76 percent of average monthly 
income, while public funds represented only 14 percent. In 
Seattle, 42 percent of center income comes from parent fees 
and 28 percent from public funds. 

When respondents were asked about unmet day care 
needs in their particular cities, it was only in Atlanta 
that the need for all types of day care services (infant, 
preschool and school-age day care) appeared to exceed the 
supply. Centers in Atlanta (both profit and nonprofit) have 
long waiting lists; there is considerable public support for 



*The figures cited in this paragraph are based on 1970 
census data. 
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the establishment of a sliding fee schedule to accommodate 
parents whose income exceeds the cut-off for fully subsidized 
day care; and the Atlanta public school system offers day 
care programs in schools throughout the city. In Seattle, 
supply and demand for day care appears to be more evenly 
matched, although respondents cited a need for more day care 
for infants and school-age children. In Detroit, the 
supply of day care apparently exceeds the demand, and 
respondents noted that day care centers competed vigorously 
for clients by offering such extras as karate, ballet, 
Swahili and French and by providing transportation to and 
from their facilities. 



Day care has been traditionally much more accept- 
able in the South.* Blacks have raised generations of 
white children while their own black children were cared 
for by members of their families. Compared to either 
Washington or Michigan, Georgia is a poor state and "thz 
AFVC motheA fuu aZuxm^ uw^ed." In contrast, there is a strong 
feeling on the part of many in Washington — particularly in 
the legislature — that mothers of young children should be 
encouraged to stay at home. Thus the state has viewed its 
participation in the provision of subsidized day care as 
being appropriate only as a last resort, although there is 
strong support in Seattle for the establishment of a sliding 
fee scale which would assist families whose income exceeded 
the eligibility limits for fully subsidized day care. 
Respondents in Michigan did not question the necessity of 
day care. They took that need as a given and turned their 
attention instead to the way in which day care was to be 

♦For example, the NDCS Infant/Toddler Day Care Study noted 
that day care for children under three was more prevalent in 
the South: about 61 percent of children under three 
enrolled in day care centers are found in the Southern 
regions; almost 8 percent of the total day care center 
enrollment in the Southeast and the Southwest portion of 
the nation is under two years old compared with about 2 
percent in northern and western states. 
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regulated. The feeling on the part of those we interviewed 
in Michigan seemed to be that the state regulated best where 
it regulated least. Respondents there argued that centers 
regulated only to the degree necessary to protect the health 
and safety of the children enrolled could provide adequate 
day care at a cost most parents could afford and that more 
stringent regulation like that contained in the FIDCR would 
increase costs but not quality. Furthermore, the respondents 
maintained that, given an atmosphere of healthy economic 
competition, facilities would provide on their own initiative 
many of the services and program components thought by some 
to be components of a quality day care environment. 

State Regulations 

The economic and philosophical conditions peculiar 
to each site are reflected in the type of day care regulations 
promulgated by each state. Although regulations in all 
three states address issues such as staff qualifications, 
safety standards, discipline, toilet-training and so on, 
Georgia's regulations are so detailed that they almost 
constitute a "how-to-do-it" manual for setting up and 
running a day care center. In contrast, until recently 
Michigan's regulations applied to nursery schools as well as 
to day care centers and did not make a distinction between a 
nursery school which cares for children for just a few hours 
a day and a day care center which takes care of children for 
a much longer period. Washington, like Georgia, has 
regulations specifically for day care centers but the 
Washington regulations do not go into nearly as much 
detail . 

Given the economic conditions in Georgia, it is 
not surprising that the Georgia regulations are quite 
similar to the FIDCR and that most of the federal requirements 
were readily accepted by providers. The FIDCR are intended 
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to serve a low-income population— a population tradition- 
ally thought to require comprehensive social and health 
services. Because so high a percentage of Georgia's popula- 
tion falls under the classification "disadvantaged", it is 
not surprising to find a well-developed approach to comprehen- 
sive day care services in that state— an approach reflected 
in the priority given to day care in the state's Title XX 
plan as well as in detailed provisions of the state regula- 
tions. Day care is both essential and accepted in Georgia, 
and there is a good deal of community support for the state 
regulations. Thus, while there was opposition to the FIDCR 
staff/child ratios which are more stringent that the state 
ratios, the remaining provisions of the FIDCR were readily 
accepted along with the way in which the state chose to 
administer Title XX day care funds. 

State regulations in Michigan and Washington also 
have a great deal of community support, as does the way in 
which Tite XX subsidized day care is provided in those 
states. Respondents in Detroit were opposed to any regulatory 
system which would limit the options av .liable to parents in 
selecting a day care center, while respondents in Seattle 
were concerned that more detailed regulations would inade- 
quately reflect the cultural diversity so celebrated there. 
They were also opposed in principle to regulation which 
interfered with individual freedom of cho ::e. While they 
favored policies which would increase the access families 
had to a particular program, they were strcigly opposed to 
policies which might require a certain e- uomic or racial 
mixture or which might attempt to stanc- 3ize program 
content. 

Thus in both Detroit and Seattle, respondents were 
concerned that full enforcement of the FIDCR would have 
negative consequences. For example, they predicted that 
enforcement might lead to de facto economic segregation. 
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either because the state would alter its method of con- 
tracting with providers or because relatively few providers 
would agree to accept subsidized children. They questioned 
also the need and the appropriateness of having centers 
responsible for providing social and health services: 
respondents in Detroit maintained that other, already 
existing programs could provide these services more cheaply 
than could day care centers; respondents in Seattle contended 
that it was the parent's responsibility, not the center's, 
to see that these needs are met. 

The FIDCR are presently not being fully enforced 
in these two states, so it is not possible to ascertain how 
accurate these predictions might be. However, it is important 
to understand just what the local market will bear and what 
the community will support. Local demographic and philosophical 
factors not only affect the way in which .day care is regulated 
and delivered but also affect the attitudes the community 
holds toward various policy issues. These attitudes—and 
the factors contributing to them—are summarized in the 
section which follows. 

Respondents' views on Policy Issues 

Staff/Chi ld Ratios . As previously noted, the most 
controversial regulation among the FIDCR has been the ratio 
requirement. As shown in Table 2, the ratios mandated by 
the FIDCR are more stringent than those required by Georgia, 
Michigan and Washington. 
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Table 2 



Child Care Centers; Minimum Staffing Requirements 
by Age of Children Under State Licensing Requirements 

Maximum Number of Children Per Caregivers by Age of Child 



Georgia Michigan Washington | FIDC R 

Under 2 10 ^71: 7 | 4 — 

2- 3 10 10 10 I 4 

3- 4 18 10 10 I 5 

4- 5 20 12 10 I 7 

5- 6 25 20 10 I 7 



Data was taken from 1977 Report on child Care , Committee on 
Finance, U.S. Senate, Table 43 and is current as of 11/30/76. 
n.s.: not specified 

Most of the respondents in the three sites felt 
that their particular state's ratio requirements were 
adequate, both in terms of ensuring sufficient adult super- 
vision for groups of children and allowing facilities to 
provide care at "reasonable" costs. Enforcement of the 
FIDCR ratios, they argued, would drive day care costs beyond 
the amount that privately paying parents would be either 
willing or able to pay and thus those centers maintaining 
FIDCR ratios would be filled almost entirely with subsidized 
children. Furthermore, they maintained, implementation of 
the FIDCR ratios would result in caregivers standing around 
and talking with each other rather than interacting with the 
children, or in their being quicker to call in sick since 
they would feel their presence was not absolutely essential. 

What our respondents failed to realize was that 
there was a discrepancy between the ratios permitted by the 
state regulations and the ratios actually maintained by 
individual centers, while centers were permitted under 
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state regulations to have one caregiver for every 18 three- 
and four-year-olds in Georgia and one caregiver for every 10 
children of that age in Michigan and Washington, data from 
both the NDCS Supply Study and the main Cost/Effects Study 
show that centers actually maintain ratios at levels much 
closer to FIDCR ratios than to state requirements. The 
average actual child/staff ratio is 6.8 children per adult- 
very close to the average FIDCR standards (6.3 children per 
adult) and far below the average ceiling imposed by state 
licensing standards (12.5 children per adult). in the 
centers which participated in the NDCS main Costs/Effects 
Study, ratios in almost all centers fell between 1:5 and 
1:10, with the average ratio being 1:7. Although a shift 
from the ratios actually maintained by centers to the FIDCR 
ratios would increase center costs, the actual cost increase 
would not be nearly as drastic as that forecast by our 
respondents. 

Furthermore, the prediction that maintenance of 
the FIDCR ratios would lead to less attentive behavior on 
the part of caregivers is a prediction actually based on 
what happens when several caregivers are responsible for a 
group of children. NDCS results show that what happens with 
a group of 10 children and two caregivers is very different 
from what happens with a group of 20 children and four 
caregivers, even though the staff/child ratio (1:5) is the 
same for both groups. Thus a lot of what respondents 
attributed to the effect of stringent staff/child ratios is 
actually a group size and number of staff effect which could 
be avoided if group size were controlled as well as staff/ 
child ratios. 

Staff Qualifications and Training . The amount 
of training a caregiver should bring to the job could be 
deemed the second most controversial issue as far as our 
respondents were concerned. Some respondents felt that 
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formal education— preferably a college education with 
specialization in a child-related area—was an essential 
caregiver qualification. Others insisted that a caregiver's 
ability to be warm and loving was far more important than 
whether or not the caregiver had a degree. They argued that 
an inherently warm and loving person could be trained in 
child development and other necessary skills but that all 
the education in the world could not compensate if a care- 
giver lacked . "a my mJth chlidA.en." 

The debate focuses on the content of the state 
regulations regarding staff qualifications rather than the 
FIDCR. The latter do not contain specific education or 
experience levels for day care staff. Instead the wording 
of the staffing regulation acknowledges both sides of the 
debate: "The persons providing direct care for children in 
the facility must have had training or demonstrated ability 
in working with children."* The establishment of minimum 
levels of caregiver qualifications lies in the states' 
bailiwick. 

Georgia requires that classroom staff and directors 
must have evidence of recent training in the field of child 
care, although this training need not be in a degree program. 
The Georgia regulations also specify that persons under 18 
years of age may not assume sole responsibility for a group 
of children. 

Michigan regulations require that the center 
director have a minimum of two years study at the college 
level. Regulations are now being contemplated that will 
additionally require directors to have 12 hours in child 
development, child psychology and/or early childhood 
education. 



*1968 FIDCR, p. 10. 
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The Washington regulations specify that center 
staff must be at least 16 years of age and competent, and 
that the director and program supervisor must be 21 years of 
age or older. Program supervisors must have two years 
background and experience in programs serving children and 
must have accumulated 45 credit hours of college or other 
training in child development or have a plan to obtain such 
training. Washington recently recognized the new Child 
Development Associate (CDA) credential as meeting the 
training requirement. 

In all three sites, most day care centers make 
determined efforts to meet the staff qualification requirement 
embodied in the state regulations. Centers- compliance with 
these regulations does not, however, mean that the debate 
over appropriate levels of education and experience has 
lessened. Only in Seattle has the controversy modified 
somewhat; in the other two sites the debate over education 
vs. 'mothering' continues. 



When Washington instituted the requirement that 
center directors have 45 credit hours of college or some 
other training in child development, the day care community 
argued that the requirement was unrealistic "for what's out 
there: most women in the business don't have more than a 
high school degree and how can they afford to go back to 
school?- As specialized training became a more common part 
of a program director's qualifications, however, controversy 
over it has subsided. A caregiver's warmth and ability to 
work with children, however, is still viewed by respondents' 
here as being as important as the amount of specialized 
training . 
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A factor contributing to the intensity of this 
particular debate in the other two sites is the interest 
shown by the local school system in providing day care. In 
Atlanta, the public school system presently runs 35 day care 
centers, and in Detroit private day care operators fear that 
the public schools may try to enter the day care market. 
The provision of day care by the public schools highlights 
the question of the purpose of day care and in so doing adds 
fuel to the debate. 

Some members of the day care community — school 
officials among them — feel that the primary goal of a 
quality day care program should be to increase the educational 
achievement of the children enrolled. Thus, they argue, 
caregivers need professional skill in identifying early 
dysfunctions in a child's development and the ability to 
enhance children's cognitive development with a specialized 
curriculum. 

Taking the opposite side are those who believe 
that the trend toward cognitive development represents a 
movement away from the warm, nurturing environment they feel 
should characterize day care. They maintain that day care 
is not supposed to be an educational experience per se and 
that the emphasis should be on providing a warm and loving 
environment in which the child is free to develop naturally. 
For them the primary purpose of day care is to provide a 
safe and protective place for children to be while their 
parents are working. Thus they view a caregiver's having a 
"way with children" or experience working with very young 
children as most important, regardless of whether or not the 
caregiver has educational credentials. 

In Detroit the advocates of specialized early 
childhood training are likely to be associated either with 
the public school system or with programs like that run by 
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the Merill-Palmer Institute which sponsors a CETA project 
whose goal is to train students specifically to work in day 
care centers. Operators of private day care centers can 
usually be counted on to advocate warmth and experience 
against an enforced level of professional training. Economic 
considerations play an important part here, since operators 
of proprietary centers are concerned that salaries for 
caregivers with specialized educational backgrounds will be 
high and will ,;orce proprietors to raise tuition beyond what 
a number of parents are willing or able to pay. 

Reaction to the need for child-related specializa- 
tion was somewhat different in Atlanta: specialized training 
is essential but a bachelor or a master's degree is not. 
Most providers (in both proprietary and non-profit centers) 
and many advocates felt strongly that you "hire heart first 
and train later." Specific skills can be taught, but warmth 
cannot. The exception came from a respondent associated 
with the day care centers run by the Atlanta public schools. 
Teachers in these particular centers are hired through the 
public school personnel department and cis such have at least 
a B.A in education and most of the lead teachers (who 
function as directors in these centers) have a master's 
degree as well . 

Many institutions in all three sites offer courses 
specifically for day care staff, m Georgia, che State 
Board of Education offers two basic "hands on" courses in 
day care training and child development, in addition, the 
Atlanta Area Technical School offers a two-year program for 
day care workers as well as a mini-course in administration 
for day care directors. Georgia state University has a 
graduate program for day care directors, and the Southern 
Regional Educational Board is developing a program to train 
interested staff in day care management. Atlanta University 
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offers undergraduate courses in day care, and the Georgia 
Department of Human Resources provides workshops run by its 
licensing consultants for staff in day care centers. 



In Seattle, the community colleges offer training 
in day care. Seattle central Community College has a 
two-year program of day care training and five other community 
colleges offer day care courses as does Rentnor Vocational 
School. The community colleges have also sponsored workshops 
for day care staff and provided in-service training. Although 
Head Start does much of its own training. Central Community 
College has also conducted on-site training in some Head Start 
programs. The Puget Sound Association for the Education of 
Young Children has also been an important training force 
outside the educational institutions. With training so 
readily available in both these cities, it is not surprising 
that day care is seen as a profession for which both inherent 
ability and specialized training are necessary. 

In Detroit, two-year programs are offeried by Wayne 
State University, Wayne County Community College, Highland 
Park Community College, Madonna College, Mercy College, 
Marygrove College and Schoolcraft College. Madonna College 
also has a one-year program for child care aides. In 
addition, the Merrill-Palmer Institute trains CETA students 
to work in day care centers, and high schools in the sourrond- 
ing areas of Oakland and Macomb counties offer some day care 
training in their vocational programs. 

In both Atlanta and Seattle, day care was seen as 
a profession for which both inherent ability and specialized 
training are necessary, and regulations mandating some form 
of specialized training were supported by the day care 
community in those cities. In Detroit, however, there was 
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strong oppositon to any suggestion that caregiver qualifica- 
tion requirements be made even slightly more stringent. The 
availability of trained caregivers did not appear to be a 
factor: although we did not collect data on the absolute 
numbers of students trained by the various institutions, it 
^ippeared that in al" three cities there was a significant 
pocl of trained caregivers available on which centers could 
draw in order to mr ^t requirements for specialized staff. 
On3 Detroit respondent ?=;uggested that the difference in 
attitude stemmed from the fact that there was no pool of 
trained caregivers there willing to work at or below the 
minimum wage: jbs were available in industry although not 
in day care which paid a higher salary. Thus if center 
operators were required to hire staff with some form of 
"formal" training, they would have to increase their salaries. 

Provision of Supplementary Services 

The major question surrounding the provision of 
social, health and nutritional services centered on where 
primary responsibility for their delivery lay. No one 
questioned the need for serving nutritionally sound meals 
and snacks, and our respondents felt that state and federal 
nutrition regulations provided insurance against a center's 
cutting costs by serving inadequate meals or snacks. 
Controversy arose, however, over the extent to which provi- 
sion of health and social services were viewed as an integral 
part of day care per se. while all of the center directors 
interviewed said that at the very least they made referrals 
to existing community services, the degree to which such 
services were provided directly varie<^ greatly. 

The FIDCR stipulate that provision must be made 
for health and social services, and it was not surprising 
that Title XX centers in Atlanta, with their nearly 100 
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percent federally funded enrollment, should include social — 
and, often, health — services almost as a matter of course. 
However, Title XX centers run by the Atlanta public school 
system differed from their private counterparts in the way in 
which these services were delivered, m the public schools, 
the Director of Food Services is responsible for nutrition; 
health care responsibilities rest with the school nurse; and 
Family Service Workers rotate on a two-day-a-week basis to 
the different schools. Thus day care providers within the 
pulbic school saw the cognitive and social development of 
the child as their responsibility while responsibility for 
supplementary services belonged to persons outside the day 
care classroom. One respondent said that day care was in 
itself a service, similar to other services provided by the 
public schools. 

Title XX centers not within the public school 
system were more inclined to see the direct delivery of 
supplementary services as an integral part of their program. 
In part, this is because most do not have access to a 
division of labor similar to that of the public school 
system. For the most part, however, this attitude toward 
social and health services stems from the way in which these 
private Title XX centers developed. Some of these centers 
are run by community organizations which espouse a holistic 
approach to social intervention, others grew up in response 
to the federal and state funds available for child care and 
thus their programs are designed to meet requirements set 
forth for receipt of these funds — requirements which usually 
include the provision of supplementary services. In contrast, 
private parent-fee centers in Atlanta, not bound by such 
funding requirements, tend not to view these services as 
essential to their programs. Most of these parent-fee 
centers do make appropriate referrals for specific social 
services when the need is apparent or in response to a 
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parental request. Atlanta seems to have a comprehensive 
social services network which is accessible to these centers 
and their clients^ and the existence of such a network may 
make direct delivery of social services a less pressing 
issue • 

Most respondents in Atlanta agreed that the 
existence of a comprehensive social service network enhanced 
the quality of day care in that community. In Seattle, 
however, respondents noted that there were few support 
services linked to day care. This may be due to demographic 
differences between the two cities. Atlanta has a higher 
.proportion of low-income families than either Seattle or 
Detroit. The economic and industrial growth of Seattle, 
though, has not been accomplished without a related growth 
in urban poverty. Regardless of this, there is little 
demand for social services there. A representative of a 
network of centers supervised by the city of Seattle noted 
that when, in the past, social services had been offered to 
their clients, most parents were interested only in receiving 
job-related advice and training. They did not have the 
time, inclination or need for family counseling or courses 
in parenting skills. Furhermore, as a representative from 
the state department of Social and Health Services pointed 
out, "Oan. co^e m^k 6ta{^{^ l6 louo Zn local oHlce/^ that we don't havz 
the, peJUonmZ to pnjovidt ^vivIcqm to ^amiUt&." 

Given the limited availability of a comprehensive 
social service network combined with little demand on the 
part of clients for such services, it is not surpirising that 
social and health services are not considered to be essential 
components of a day care program in Seattle. Although some 
center directors reported that they have at times arranged 
appointments for medical and dental check-ups, for the most 
part parents are advised to make these arrangements themselves. 
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One director said that she did a great deal of informal 
counselling, noting that her parents preferred to drop into 
her office at the end of the day to talk and were reluctant 
to seek more formal help from the social service agency with 
which her center was affiliated. 



The supply of social and health services was 
seen as adequate in Detroit. While some centers feel that 
they should at least address family counselling needs and 
make referrals for medical and dental services, others argue 
that different agencies in the community already provide 
these services at a much lower cost then they could. The 
majority of the center directors interviewed felt that their 
responsibility to parents and their children is limited to 
what happened while the children are actually on the premises. 

Parent Participation 

It is generally assumed that the involvement of 
parents in preschool activities and in later educational 
phases of their children's lives is good and ought to be 
encouraged. The form which this invovlement should take was 
very vigorously debated. While periodic communication between 
center staff and parents was universally endorsed as was 
parents volunteering to go on field trips or to help out in 
the classroom on occasion, many directors felt strongly that 
parents should not make policy. This was particuarly true 
of proprietary centers. Reasons given for not wanting 
parents involved in substantive policymaking included parents 
not having a long-term, vested interest in the center and so 
making decisions which would affect the center negatively in 
the future; parents' lack of professional expertise (one 
director drew an analogy to having passengers running an air 
line); and the difficulty involved in getting already busy 
parents to devote the extra time required to work on a 
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center's board. In contrast, directors of centers which 
espoused a holistic approach encouraged the active partici- 
pation of parents in policymaking as well as in volunteering 
at the centers and attending workshops and social events. 

In all three sites, it appeared that parents did 
not feel strongly about participating in center activities. 
Even those centers which scheduled meetings at the time when 
most parents arrived to pick up their children reported 
little success in increasing the involvement of parents in 
their programs. By and large, parents seemed to be content 
to have their participation limited to an exchange of 
comments with their child's treachers at arrival and depar- 
ture times or to occasional volunteering in the classroom or 
on field trips. 

In Atlanta, the private Title XX centers are 
making a continuing effort to encourage parental involvement— 
for instance, scheduling meetings at the end of the center 
day, serving sandwiches and providing child care and stressing 
the importance of parental input into their programs, in 
spite of this, respondents there concurred that the level of 
parent invovlement has been discouragingly low. A Department 
of Human Resources official also indicated that the Department 
would like to see parents more involved in center activities. 
From their perspective, the day care facility can not only 
serve the function of educating parents about what day care 
actually is but more importantly give them insights into 
child development that might lead to improved parenting. 
Contextually, the state regulations require that parents be 
admitted to a center any time that their child is present. 
However, they do not mandate parental participation on 
governing boards. Proprietary centers seem willing to 
encourage parent involvement only to the extent that parents 
do not presume to have control over the programmatic aspects 
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of the center: it is important to have a continuing communi- 
cation with parents on the progress and development of their 
children, to have them contribute to fund drives and to 
assist on field trips, but not to have them make policy. 

The position that the level of parental involvement 
has intrinsic limits vis-a-vis day care is widely held in 
Seattle. Our respondents left us with the impression that 
"not only should no one tell you what to do" but also that 
there was little interest in general in participating in 
communities. Thus, center directors readily accept the 
notion that parents would prefer not to be hassled with 
"extra volunteerism" in day care activities. One center 
director said that it was unreasonable for the federal 
government to require parent participation on governing 
committees in day care centers. From her perspective, 
parents are most concerned that the day care facility is 
clean and safe and that caregivers are warm and pay attention 
to their children. Moreover, she pointed out, parents have 
no investment in the service beyond concern for their 
child— "they don't stick around after their kids are out of^ 
day care." This attitude toward parental involvement wa^ 
reflected in the NDCS Seattle sample. Of the 16 centers 
studied, only three said that there were parents on the 
board of directors, and only one reported regular parent 
group meetings and strong parental interest and input. 

In Detroit, there was no concensus on the form 
which parental involvement should take. But, whereas in 
Atlanta a director's attitude about parent participation 
could usually be linked to funding and type of enrollment or 
in Seattle could be seen as a reflection of a prevailing 
philosophical mode, directors' attitudes toward parent 
involvement took curious twists: Some directors of proprie- 
tary centers argued that "parents voted with their, feet: if 
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they didn't like what was happening, they took their 
children elsewhere; others countered that they increased 
their long-term enrollment by making parents fully a part of 
their center, that they worked hard to see that families 
made social and educational activities at the centers part 
of their way of life and that it paid off in the long run. 
Still other centers, similar in terms of a holistic approach 
to child care, differed on the merits of parental input into 
policy while they agree on the need for interaction between 
parents and staff overall. 
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CHAPTER TWO; ATLANTA CASE STUDY 



The first day care program in Atlanta was the Sunday 
School Mission program. Started by United Way in 1888, it was 
staffed primarily by volunteers. In a sense, the Sunday School 
Mission program foreshadowed federally funded day care programs, 
both those in the 1940 's and those at the present time: just as 
day care was provided during World War II to permit mothers to 
work in factories, the Sunday School Mission program was a re- 
sponse to the fact that mothers were needed to work in the mills 
during the late 1800 's. Furthermore, just as federally funded 
day care programs today are required to provide social services 
both to the children they serve and to their families, the volun- 
teers associated with the Sunday School Mission program provided 
a rudimentary form of social services by giving out needed food 
and clothing. 

It was a patriotic necessity for women to work during 
World War II, and the Lanham Act, passed in 1942, authorized fed- 
eral funding for day care. In Atlanta as elsewhere throughout 
the United States, day care centers were started so that parents 
could work during the emergency, although care in Lanham Act cen- 
ters was provided for only 105,000 children across the nation.* 
After the War ended, federal funding for day care was withdrawn 
but the need for day care continued. A song popular during 
World War I asked, "How are you gonna keep them down on the 
farm after they've seen Paree?" After World War II, not only 
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did the "boys" not cane back to the farm, but not all of the wanen 
came back from the factory. Parents' needs for day care were met, 
in Atlanta, by centers funded by United Way. In addition, a number 
of "Mem and Pop" businesses— both small centers and family day care 
hones* — were started. 

One respondent, whose involvement with day care began as 
a student worker for the Works Progress Administration, said that th 
families whose children were in federally funded day care programs d 
ing the War represented a broader income spectrum than that of paren 
using federally funded centers in Atlanta today, she noted that Uni 
Way centers primarily served single parents or low-income families: 

Folki mtdtd to mtik tvm luhen thz i'Jcui tixu oveA. In iac;t 
tlie. mother Azciuv-cng AFPC (Atd jjo^i V&pzndeyit CkiZd/izn] monew 
hiu ohM-yi wotLkid in thz Sowtk. T/ie day coaz Zn thua UnUtd 
Olay cant&u wtw iabildAzed, viUh tht jjee being d<i;tvvnibi(ui on 
a c(uz-by-caj>z boili. Tht othnA day ccuiz—the. 'Mom and Pop' 
bu4,-aiU6u-cU4,o had a />ont o{^ itidLng ({ee />caZ& ioA theAji 
ianuZLU. Thtu fLOatty didn't mafce a d&cent Uving ifiom day 
coJit becatue th&y would be baying kUi 4>hou on. whcutuveA inom 
the. money they took In. The day caxe iabildy hai always, been 
h&ne AM Atlanta bat maybe not in the nomaZ ieme. 

For a long time, the Sheltering Arms Day Care Association, 
and the Gate City Day Care Association were the only agencies of- 
fering day care programs in Atlanta other than the ones offered 
by the "Mom and Pop" businesses. During the 1960 's, however, 
several pieces of federal legislation were passed that had an im- 
pact on day care— in Atlanta as well as in other parts of the 
country. 



*'^s^o^^,l7fl7U^^^^^^ home in which care 

residents of tharhome! ^ children who are not 
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The 196 2 Amendments to the Social Security Act authorized 
funding for day care under the Child Welfare Services (Title IV-B) 
program. These monies were available to all children in need, re- 
gardless of their families' income — and, in Title IV-A, specifi- 
cally authorized child care as an additional expense in determin- 
ing the AFDC needs standard for mothers who were either in job- 
training or employed, in addition, some resources for child care 
were provided from the funding for Heads tart programs in 1965, the 
Work Incentive program (WIN) in 1967, and the Model Cities pro- 
gram in 1968. Also in 1968, a program to coordinate all federally 
supported child care was initiated. This program—Community Coor- 
dinated Child Care (4-C's)— was intended to coordinate child care 
programs locally, regionally and federally. However, 4-C's had 
no Congressional mandate, and its funding had to be taken from 
Headstart appropriations. Therefore, 4-C's "lacked the critical 
ingredient of community action: relatively free money to support 
community-designed programs",* and its effectiveness and impact 
on day care varied from community to community. 

Initially, these federal programs had a modest impact on 
day care in Atlanta: "CJeo/tg^ woA vdAy 6lao in Jtaking advantage, oi TUte, 
lU- A. Whm AtlanXa'6 4-^6 ^toJutzd In 1969, th^duoa^ not muck to do 

4^ce thoAd w?a4 no IIA A monzy 6eaig oieci hoAn. 4-C'4 uoa!, lutiUad in iixndb and 
iMa.%n't ablz to accomptuh much. Oiadualty, hojonvnA, it took on iouA koIzm: 
(7) ptxAcha^ing co/te ifiom pnlvate. cmntdM (oA^g monny thannoJidd thAough UnAJLud 
^dy)) 12] providing training io^ 6taii in aU centcA4 u^ing Il^A iund&; (3) 
providing tzchrUcat a^6istance. to cente/LA mu^ting it; and 14] planning ioA 



*Steiner, Gilbert Y., The Children's Cause (1976), p. 49. 
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day coAz and pnjoviding inioAmation and Kti^AAoZ ^eAvice^." 

Although Title IV-B provided some federal money for the 
purchase of day care for children without regard to family in- 
come, funds for Title IV-A were tied to the income level of the 
recipients. Centers receiving Title IV-A funds primarily served 
children from low-income families. Furthermore, in 1972, Congress 
imposed a ceiling on federal funds for social services which meant 
that states whose funding was either close to or at their allo- 
cated ceilings were often unable to expand their funding for day 
care services sufficiently to meet the need for care, particular- 
ly the need of families whose income level slightly exceeded the 
requirements for fully funded day care. This segregation along 
economic lines was disturbing to some: "A A^c^ 6tpaAatix>n b^Z(in 

iK(L(L cxuifL and expensive cxuiz in not good ion. anijbody! Thojui oAt iamiJUo^ 
u)ho KeaZty nttd cote that an.m't geXting iX." 

Centers run by the Gate City Day Care Association were 
among those receiving Title IV-A monies. However, early in 1975, 
Gate City discontinued its funding from Title IV-A because they 
did not like the guidelines on eligibility and program content. 
Other centers continued to receive Title IV-A funds and, later 
in 1975 when Title IV-A was replaced by Title XX of the Social 
Security Act*, received Title XX funding for their programs. 
These centers were required to comply with the 1968 Federal Inter- 
agency Day Care Requirements (FIDCR) which set standards for such 
things as the number of children per adult caregiver, group size, 

*Title XX of the Social Security Act was passed by Congress in the 
Fall of 1974 but was not signed into law until January 4, 1975. 
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staff qualifications, health, nutrition and social services and 
parent involvement. Centers not receiving federal funds did not 
need to comply with the FIDCR. However, all centers in Georgia 
must comply with the Minimum Requirements for Day Care Centers 
established by the Georgia Department of Human Resources (DHR) . 

The availability of federal funds for day care encouraged, 
albeit slowly, an increase in the amount of day care available in 
Atlanta: "In 1968, the. thddZ Clti-{, money came, bfUnglng uiith U &ome day 
aVL& luotVLce^. Then 4-C'i came, and the IV- A, and thewofiM oi day axAe 
expanded. " 

Among those responding with proposals for the use of 
Title IV-A monies was the State Board of Education. As one re- 
spondent explained, "J97I KeaUy moAked the beg^mung oi TUle IV- A ^ 
GeoH.gla. AppJwxXmateZy 19 p'Lopo&ali weM. viiuXAien Mkidi would (i&e the ichooli 
to pnxjvAde a bftoad boAe o^ TUle IV- A ptiognxm - pncgKom ieAvlng poAenti, ok 
ieAv^ng school age Udd oAwell ai pKogfLomi pAovlding day caxe ion. pAtidwol 
chUdAzn. Bat beioie. moU oi thue pKogiajM could be opeiable, the cut In 
iedeAol iundi ame in 19 72, and the only p/topoial funded woa ioK day caxe. 
At {fUu,t theA&uiene. m day wAe centeAi in. the ichooli; now they aJie down 
to 35." 

The centers run by the school system differ somewhat 
from other nonprofit centers and from proprietary centers. These 
differences are primarily related to the way in which the school 
system centers are organized. In both the non-school non-profit 
centers and the proprietary centers, there is a single day care 
director. The director is responsible for seeing that the poli- 
cies of the center are carried out, for directing the work of the 
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teachers and aides, and for the day-to-day business required to run 
a center. In the case of proprietary centers, the policies imple- 
mented by the director are set by the center ovmer. Generally, in 
the non-profit centers, policymaking is the responsibility of the 
governing board which, if the center receives federal funds and 
serves more than 40 children, must include "not less than 50 per- 
cent parents or parent representatives selected by the parents 
themselves in a democratic fashion."* 

There is a single school-wide director for all the public 
school day care centers in Atlanta, but her responsibilities are 
centered on coordination and not on policymaking. Decisions con- 
cerning such things as curriculum, program or in-service training 
for each day care center within a public school are made by those 
responsible for similar policies for the school: curriculum is 
developed by the Director of Curriculum for the elementary grades; 
workshops are planned and run by the school's Resource Teachers; 
teachers are hired through the school Department of Personnel; and 
materials are supplied by the school system. In these day care cen- 
ters, the school principal takes the place of a director and the 
caregivers are "^eac/ieAi wfto happzn to be doZng day co^e." One person 
associated with the public school centers explained, "PlameASi—ptoplz 
who liXL^z aVizady in thz 6y6tem'-u)onkzd uuXh thz community, tUtzd thuA pnlonltiu, 
iomd out what zach pnlnclpal woutd ^appont and what 6pacz wa6 avoAJbxblz. Thz 
tzach2.u (oe^e ^c^eewed, and we got thz be^t thty had. Thlnty-thizz now havz 
thzVt nvutzn^ rfeg^ee6." 



♦Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements (1968), p. 14. 
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Reactions to the public school system as a provider of 
day care are mixed. To one city official, the involvement of the 
school system in day care was a logical next step: "WzweAe. tAylnQ 
to get 04 many 6eAvicz^ to kicU as wz po66Abty could. We iouyid that thoAz 
(DiUtzd in Atlanta ^e6ou/ice6, bvuZdin36 and tzachQA6 that could be oied ioK 
child coAd, The iddoAol Quidtlint& alZa^ tha oAe o^ in- kind contAAbutian^ — 
o&e oi buUdingA and 6o on -- 04 poAt: o^ tkz local match ioA iadoAaZ ^undA, 
60 thz 6chooli> wQAzn^t /LuiUng any money oi thzAA aon. In addition, they 
weAe pAovidino job 6 ^oA taachoM thzy could not toko, into thuA aon 6y6tQ}„ 
but izlt good enough about to tmnt to oAe 6omeM)hzAz,*'' There was, naturally, 
some resentment toward the school system fron the proprietors of 
for-profit day care c^^nters: 

In Aome oAeoi, czntVUi mAz puX out o^ bu6im&6s thzy 
couldn^t compete mXh jj^ee day coaz down the, At/teet, 

Some people ^ztt that in the, public school tkzy we^e not 
made, to feeep up nxiXh the, 6amz 6tandaAd& that pnlvatz child 
coAQ, cente/LA havz to. 

Still others felt that teachers trained to teach in the primary 
grades could not, and did not, differentiate day care from formal 
schooling: "The tdacheA^ weren't n2,ct66aAAZy cWbiiiad In coAly childhood 
education, Thzy did wM but tmizd to let the. thAe^Or ycoAr oid& go home wiXh 
theUA Aeven- yzxiA-old 6ibUng6 at 3:00. TheAc'6 no point in 6ending them out 
on the 6tAezt at 3:00 ! ElementaAy school teachex^ oAe not u^ed to the chiZdr 
AeoAing total enviAonment, And, iuAtheAmoAe, the pihUc school 6y6tem i6 ha\h 
ing Aeal pAcblem with the co6t o^ the^e teacheAS." 

Personnel costs are the single largest expense a center 
incurs; in the Atlanta centers studied for the N^^ tional Day Care 
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Studj^, the average monthly expense for personnel was $7,340—77 
percent of total average expenses. Personnel expenses are a 
particularly acute problim for the public school centers because, 
since the day care tea^ners are part of the school system, the 
centers must meet the 7 percent cost-of-living raise plus the 
step increases of 11 percent given to the other teachers within 
the system. "Thii, U a. Ktal ^tishlm bzaamo. &clZjcvu.u (Vlz paU {/lom TUlz 
JK motUd^, and thz TUU XX '^mdi Atay the. i,amz cvcAy ywivoiUZz tkz ^oIoaUi, 
90 up." 

The advent of federal funding for day care has made 
possible an increase in day care services available in Atlanta. 
However, as the next section will show, it has also had a part 
in fostering the existence of a day care system which is divided 
along economic lines. 

Day Care Funding; He Who Pays the Piper Ca^ls the. Tune 

Day care in Atlanta is essentially divided into a t^wo- • 
track system: there is day care for which the government pays, 
and there is day care for which tha parent pays. Although day 
care centers and family day care homes- -as well as an assortment 
of informal day care arrangements such as babysitters— are all 
available in Atlanta, parents in need of financial as<,istance 
have fewer options regarding the type of care they use than do 
parents who pay for day care on the.-fr own. To be sure, pri- 
vately paying parents are not free from all external constraint. 



Travers, et al.. National Day Care Study Second Annual Rep ort; 
Phase II Results and Phase III Design (Cambridge, MA: 1977^- — 
p* 61. 
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on their choice of care: the care they most prefer may not be 
conveniently located, have space for their child, or be avail- 
able at a price they can afford, but these parents at least have 
the option of exercising some control over the type of care 
they use. In Georgia, parental choice in determining whether 
a child receives care in a center, a family day care home or in 
his own home is much more limited when the government picks up 
the tab than it is in either Michigan or Washington. Parents 
eligible for government subsidy in Detroit and Seattle place 
their children in centers or family day care homes, and the 
facilities then bill the state for the children's care. 
Georgia, however, has contracts with certain day care centers 
and family day care homes for the provision of care to children 
from families eligible for government programs, and parents 
eligible for Title XX programs may send their children only to 
facilities under contract to the Georgia Department of Hximan 
Resources. Parents participating in Work Incentive (WIN) 
programs have a bit more leeway than do parents eligible for 
Title XX services: WIN monies may be used to pay for in-home 
babysitting and for care by a relative as well as for care in 
a family day care home. Although the question of who is paying 
does not necessarily affect the quality of care a child receives, 
the existence of this de facto two-track system in Atlanta has 
an impact on a host of issues associated with day care there, 
and an understanding of this system is necessary to an appre- 
ciation of day care in Atlanta. 
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Virtually all contracted care is care in a day care 
center rather than in a family day care home. Day care for 
Title XX eligible children in Atlanta is provided by private 
nonprofit centers and 35 pablic centers; proprietary centers 
are not under contract to DIIR. Public centers are run by the 
Atlanta Public School System and are located within the 
schools. Private, nonprofit centers are sponsored by churches, 
community centers. United Way and si: ilnr organizations, and 
by the city of Atlanta and Fulton County. 

The money to pay for this contracted care comes from 
a combination of federal, state and local funds. Seventy-five 
percent of the funding for Title XX programs is supplied by the 
federal government with state and local sources providing a 25% 
match. In 1971, when federal funds were provided under Title 
IV-A, DHR (then known as the Department of Welfare) was unable 
to get additional state money for support of child care services. 
As a way of expanding the services thfey could support, the De- 
partment asked local grantees to supply a part of the match. 
Title IV-A was replaced by Title XX in 1975. At the present 
time, DHR supplies 12.5% of total program funding for Title XX 
child care programs and local grantees provide the additional 
12.5% of the match. 

Local match is provided through a variety of mechan- 
isms. The local match for the 35 public Title XX centers is pro- 
vided through in-kind services from the school system, with the 
bulk of the federal and state monies going to pay the salaries 
of the day care teachers. 
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Tne private, nonprofit Title XX centers must find 
local matching funds on their own. Sixteen Title XX centers are 
under contract to the Atlanta Bureau of Human Services. For those 
centers, the local match is provided by the state, the city and 
Fulton County, with one third of the monies being supplied by each. 
United Way supports some Title XX centers, including three centers 
in a "chain" run by the Sheltering Arms Day Care Association. 
Churches also support Title XX centers-^some located in churches 
and some located elsewhere. Centers also apply for grants from 
charitable organizations and from businesses. Although theoreti- 
cally fund raising may be the responsibility of the governing board, 
in many cases it becomes the responsibility of an already-belea- 
guered director. One center director described, rather poign- 
antly, the problems she encountered in soliciting funds for her 
racially well-integrated center: "Some u)liitt6 don^t mnt to glvz a6 
monzy becau6e u;e';te too black. Black o^gayilzatlon^ mn't give. a6 momy be- 
cau6e thzy say ihcut by having ixhJitz kid& heAz we a/tz taking amy 6lot6 that 
black kldU need. And bti&^z&6Z& mn't glvz 6i6 monzy because voz a/izn't black 
znough to qualify {^ojl 6omz catzgoA.y thzy We... We've got to get pzoplz amy 
inom looking at black oa. lAJkitz and jti&t look at pooA.. A/iz thzy go^g to hzlp 
pooJL pzoplz, OK oAzn't thzy?" 

Reimbursement Mechanism 

The mechanism by which the federal and state monies 
are disbursed to individual centers is reimbursement. Centers 
under contract to DHR are not paid a specific amount each month 
for the children in their care. Instead, they must submit bills 
each month for the actual expenses they incurred. It may be 
administratively efficient on the state level to contract with 
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centers to provide Title XX child care. However, as a DHR repre- 
sentative explains, on the provider level, ''Wl yuLgktmoAZ CAXy. Flut, 
thzy don't /iZAjrbuA^z alt actual zxptndUuAz6 , and ^ ha/, navoA been cJLwi 
what you do with unaZtowabZz (LxpzndAMjiA.(U, . Then, too, iolk& havt to do the, 
eZiQAblUty iom6 — a vviy compUcatzd ionm-- and that' 6 KOrdUanmLmd tvviy 
lix months. Jha iizZd A.ep4 feeep tKylng to intoAiaxiz beXwttn tkz pKovldzA and 

WR and th^ FedA oa. whatzveA, but lt'6 In^anUy; lt'6 vViy compticjxtzd 

AccountabltUy l6 iina, but 6o vojiy lUttz l6 meoAu^ed by what happoM to 
kAxU and 60 much by what ^zcoAd6 oAt ktpt. Pzoptt who should be spending 
tAmz with kAjd6 havt to do papoAivoKk. " 

Reimbursement poses problems for providers that go be- 
yond simply keeping accurate records. First, there is confusion 
at times about what is or is not a reimbursable expense, and the 
director must often delay making a necessary purchase until this 
issue has been clarified. Then, too, bills can only be submitted 
on a monthly basis. Even though bills are processed quickly, 
centers must have at least one month's money in hand in order 
to operate. For instance, one center was unable to buy more 
chairs for its children. Chairs are clearly reimbursable 
expenses, but the center had to buy the chairs before it could 
be reimbursed and the money simply wasn't there. For this and 
similar reasons, dHR representatives recommend that new centers 
have at least six months' working capital in hand before they 
open their doors. Finally, the reimbursement mechanism coupled 
with various state regulations creates a " Catch 22" situation. 
For example, doors are a rein±)ursable expense. Indeed, fire doors 
are not only rK:.tin£)ursable but required under the Georgia Life 
Safety Code, one center purchased, and was reimbursed for, such 



a door. The center, however, could not hang the door, because of 
a regulation forbidding the use of state monies to make permanent 
changes in a facility. "Whzn izdeAol monzy came6 in, Jut 6ecome6 Uatz 
monzg. That doon. now bzlong^ to thz Statz oi GzoKgia and U might bz Iz^t 
bzkind ii thz cznteA weAe to cZo^z on. move." Six months later, the door 
was still unhung. 

Re-determination of eligibility every six months also 
creates problems other than paperwork for Title XX providers. 
The center must determine eligibility, prepare ineligible chil- 
dren for leaving the center, and help the parents find other day 
care that they can afford. This procedure affects the continuity 
of care for the children whose families are no longer eligible. 
Providers have no trouble replacing the children but they are 
concerned about the children who leave, as well as with the inte- 
gration of new children into an already existing group. All the 
regulations, fee schedules and guidelines, in the end, devolve 
onto center personnel, and providers feel that they are out there 
all alone. "Mo^s-t oi thz pzoptz who oaz pnovidzA^ oaz ioVzA who oxuiz a nivP^z 
hzUuva lot about Ud^ U'^ not ioK thz ^alxuUzM, that'6 io^ 6uAz. 'Tn^./ 
havz malty zxptoltzd thz (lommitmznt oi -tiie^e pzoplz. Pn.ovideA6 havz done a 
tot oi zxcAt<j^g things in day cjcuiz in Atlanta and Gzon.gia, but It ha/, been 
hand to do." 



Day Care in Atlanta 

Quality apparently is in the eye of the beholder: 
what is good care to some is only lair care to others, ire asked 
a variety of respondents to assess the quality of day care avail- 
able in Atlanta and were iinable to get what we feel to be an 
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overall assessment. How someone assessed the quality of care 
available depended very much upon where that person stood withi 
the day care community: 



A child care advocate — "Some oi thz and u)on^t 
day coAt in thz 6tatt l6 hvit jui Attanta. It' 6 not 
a question ^ecA. You can't toJU thz quaJiUy o] a 
p^ogA.am by what co6t6." 

A professor of child development — "Cen^eA^ oAt 
mo^t custodial than anything ^t&t in Attanta — onz l6 
even Aim by 6omtont uiith only a high school degree. 
P^vatt coiiteA^ havt voAy good piognjom. ^tdojiaZJiy 
iandtd ctnteAe^ oAt only lalnZy dzcznt." 

A regional child care consultant — "We havz bejttOA 

TitliL XX day coAe hcAe in ktZjonta than -tn VetAoiX 

The avaUabilUy o^ two-yexVL^tAOAnod Aaca Ttchnicat poA- 
6on^ ha^ bZ2n a Ami iacXoA. MXhoagh thzy come In at 
an zntAy-ZtveZ 6ataAy, thty come in t/oWi tAoJbung and 
thty aAt a lot beXt2A than tht ontAy-ltvdi p2A^on oU 
thz 4^eet." °° 

Another child development professor — "I'm Jin 
my IvoAy TomA h2Az, but I heZd a mzzting £oA tAoAnVU 
AtczntZy and thty ^aid that thty had kid4>, thzy 
wo'dldn't put thm into tht ccitCeAA whcAe tkzy oaz doing 
tht tAaining." 

A city administrator— "I think tht ovwoJUi quoLUy 

OjJ day coAe 6^Aviat& l& '^oaa' Let me pwt that in 

PA0P2A peA^ptctivt becoafie I think that, looking at day 
caAt acA066 tht countAy which i6 aJUo ' iaiA' , in Atlanta 
'iaiA' i& pAobably a tUtlt bcXtcA than mo6t ^imiloA 
comunitic^." 



As in most cities, there is no single organization or 
advocacy group with a perspective on day care in the city as a 
whole. The Georgia Association for the Education of Young Chil- 
dren, an affiliate of the National Association for the Education 
of Young Children, represents the private sector. The Title XX 
Directors Association represents most Title XX centers but is 
stronger on the state level than in the city. (It was because 
of this that one city Title XX director joined. Because the 




directors of Title XX centers outside Atlanta ran either primari- 
ly white centers or centers that were at least 50-50 black/white, 
she felt that the Association would be better able to get support 
from state legislators who were uninterested in supporting day care 
in Atlanta because it predominantly served black children and/or 
didn't bring funds into the communities of their constituents.) 
The Day Care Consortium is made up of the centers under contract 
to the city Bureau of Human Services and lobbies for this group. 
The Child Advocacy Coalition, a semi-autonomous arm of the Council 
for Children, is mainly concerned with 24-hour child care (i.e., 
foster care), although it was also interested in the Day Care 
Task Force which worked on the most recent state standards. 

One program — the Community Coordinated Child Care 
(4-C's) — might have provided the vehicle for focusing these dif- 
fuse interests into a common cause, but 4-C's never developed into 
a strong force in day care in Atlanta. One respondent attributed 
failure of 4-C's to develop into a viable organization to person- 
ality conflicts among key people in Atlanta as well as to the 
political in-fighting of various interest groups: "ft//ien you 4^ptU 
oU (and she named three people) , thz tltij cotmcAZ&, AtZmvCa UrU.vQM^y, 
and (Viz unable, to putt in thz p^vatt 6zcto^, thzn you bzcomz \)2Ay 6u^pzct. 
The 4'C'6 jue^t couldn't moue and ejndzd up itgkUng io^ aX6 om 6uA.vtval'6 

4afee. That*6 'not good Atlanta lb a \)Viy ince^tuoud city." Be that as 

it may, the fact is that 4-C's lost all of its funding except for 
Model Cities money and "-t/ien had to 4GAue l^odtl ClUt& pJiognam. It neuCA 
dzvUopzd 06 a cooKxLLnatlng agency, but got into the deJUveAy oi 6eAvlce>(>. It 
al&o nevejL made any Jieal eUoHZ to get the paAent^ out: the meeZLng^ mJie aZ- 
my6 held at noon in the cewtvi oi the cUy." Atlanta's Bureau of Human 
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Services picked up the funding for 4-C's for a while, primarily 
because it valued its information and referral services as well as 
its work in training and technical assistance. Although the Bureau 
is trying to find funding to pay a former 4-C's information special 
ist to work part-time in referral to available day care services, 
at the present time 4-C's is defunct. 

4-C's function as a referral service is sorely missed. 
When asked what information and referral services are available 
to help parents find day care for their children, many respond- 
ents replied, "4-C', a,ed to do thl,...." Although the state Depart- 
ment of Human Resources maintains a toll free phone number-"Tie- 
line"-that consumers can call for referral to all social services, 
there is presently no referral service specifically for child care. 
DHR gets calls from consumers seeking day care, as does the city 
Bureau of Human Services. Title XX centers are frequently adver- 
tised in community newsletters and often place pamphlets describ- 
ing their centers in supermarkets, churches, and so on. Referral 
to private proprietary centers comes mainly through advertising 
and listings in the yellow pages of the phone hook. Word-of-mouth 
is, however, the primary way in which parents are referred to day 
care providers: "We've got a doAnzd good g/iapev^e.'" 

Value or Goal of child Care 

When we asked respondents about the primary value or 
goal of child care in Atlanta, the matter-of-fact response was, 
not surprisingly, that children are in day care because their 
parents work: 
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Vay cjviz i6 lOOi vooKk-^Kzlatzd hcAe. 

. . . to {fiidllitatz woAii and JunxiKzxuz ianUZy AMomt and 
to pLOvidz job opponXtuUtiu In day qjojlz ioK pa/LzyvU. 

W6 ilfut and io^mo6t a ptacz ioA. tkt chiM to bt 
wkiZz tkz mothzA qou to wo/tfe. 

In all but one case, the response was the same, whether the re~t 
spondent was a city or state official, a Title XX center director 
or the proprietor of a private center. The one exception — a city 
official — responded to this question by saying that the primary 
value of day care was to benefit children. When we asked about 
the goal of parent employment, the respondent replied: "I a&e 
titat wh^i -it ije> mct&6afiy. To be hone^t with you, that l& not a/> JmpoKtojnt 
an objZcMve. to me. 0(J come, I 6haAe. it—m 6zz it ab nzct&6a/iy--jit aiio^ 
thz mother an oppontixnlty to mnk mat It KzaUtd doe6 U aiiond an oppor- 
tunity ioK a dLjjeAznt kind oi iw/ik, but you fenow, that doesn't gzt you any 
poputoAlty. " 

We also asked respondents what they saw as their own 
primary value or goal for day care. The responses emphasized 
caring for children, providing a substitute family situation, 
and working with the developmental aspects of child raising, 
rather than just providing child care so parents can work. 

"Althouah tztting thz motheA work 6tandA out a& a day axJiz 
goat, thz dzvttopmznt oi thz child conce/tnA me moxz" — A 
center director. 

"In no my axz we tAjying tjo takz thz plact o^ the poKojnt. 
IV 6 good ioK the. mother to be able, to gzt out and be;tte/L 
heA&zt^ thAough school ok tnalviing ok voonk and 40 hoJLp to 
impKovt the. comunity'* — A second center director. 
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1 vt been puAking ioK day ooKt to bt iK^ad cu, a pfuotacUvt 
^eAu^ce to xvieceade Aemov^fl tht dUZd into a <oW horrn 

than thz Kzpiacmznt oi iamiZy^'—h child care 
advocate. 



Quality Care; The Great Debate 

While the people we interviewed had definite opinions 
about which factors affect the quality of care a child receives, 
the major determinants of quality care were harder to identify. 

I'm not 4^iVLZ hou) to cmwa that! Th^An oAt 40 many tkim^"- 
any onz oi which muM not be, a majoA. datoAmlruuU but taken 
togztheA would be a iactoA.i dUZd adjW^tment, parent conr 
lAAeAotLon, ItveZ to which luppont i^woicoM aAc ava^Udblc. 
^'d have to look at the^e and otheA iactofu> andwetqh to 
What extent they exAJ>t in a given pKognam." 

T am veJiy uncmiontable mth trying to deilne quatUy. 
you KeaUy need an opeAatlonal definition oi day ojjjie om 
a i^ocQ^i that ought to have an output. A leJivlce that 
priodace^ total weU-boing oi chiZdAen-- healthy chUdAen 
mth age-appAopniate 6kitU^^tkat' 6 quatUy. It al&o 
ha6 something to do toith how paAent6 iunction oa a aqmuJU 
oi theAJi expo6uAe to day coAe. It ought to itAennthen and 
i^uppotit iamlZiej, and have kid6 who ieeZ good about themeZv^^ 
and aAe iat and ^a^^y^ need to get amy iAom the dUcom- 
tojit oi talking about caAe. ChUd development Im One. but 
tak4.ng coAe' l6 a pAz^good thing to be doing, 

Vou can almost 6en6e it. It fuu something to do with 
the appeoAance oi the centeA-^-not too neat and tidy 
and iAi^hteningly oAaoiUzed but with a 6en6e and ieel- 
'Cng oi oAdeA . . . childAen's^ oAt-^individualized oAt— 
on the mtU; laughteA and jyrrilng and iun . . . equipment 
avoA^able and Aeady to be .06^ by kii6 . . . good InteA- 
a(itAj)n between teacheAJ, and kids. The 4,tate itandoAde, 
pAovAde ioA alt the elements, but you can have oJLl the 
component paAti, and 6tilZ not have quality day coAe. 

Ideally, you should decide what each chiid in a iamHy 
need6 An day coAe and make a judgement about how much 
^taii you need and how big a gAoup the child can be in 
Vou canU have that kind oi ilexibiUty In a ma/^Uve 
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pnx>QHxm; it jtut can't be managed. The fe^ 0(5 peA^on 
>c4 ma^e ^poAtant than ficw many you fiave, but fiao do wou 
meo^u^e that objzctivtty? Vou havz to havz a ptmmd 
p^gjtam dtUgnzd to teaah kixU hao to IzaAn, haptUly. 
StandaxdA u;on't guo/tontee any oi thu. 

Programs geared to the developmental level of a child, programs 
emphasizing education, programs which treated the family as a 
whole — all were proposed as definitions of "quality care". Two 
points of consensus emerged from the responses, however: there 
is no single definition of "quality" care, and the regulations 
can't ensure its existence. One state official, perhaps wisely, 
declined to take part in the debate over what consitutes quality 
care. He did, however, say he preferred an A, B, C voucher system 
which would reflect the differences that exist in types of programs 
and which would permit the licensing department to upgrade centers 
programmatically , with only those centers rated A permitted to 
receive Title XX monies. 

Factors Affecting the Quality of Care a Child Receives 

Wg asked respondents to tell us what factors — other than 
those easily measured, such as group size or staff/child ratios — 
might have an impact on the quality of a child's experience while 
in day care. Although the responses to some extent reflected the 
respondent's particular orientation (whether a child development 
specialist or the director of a proprietary day care enter, for 
example) , we found a consensus which ran across special interest 
lines. 
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staff Characteristics 



The characteristics of the director were considered a 
major factor in determining whether the program was good or bad. 
Respondents were concerned with how the director functioned 
day-to-day rather than education attained or experience in day 
care: 

The dOiOXitoA, A.eattif ^etA tho, tjohotz toviz thz czntoA. 

Jhz dUizdton,^ 6 choAactojiL&Ucs oAz an oxtKomeZy 6t/Long 
iacton.. Shz ihouZd bz a CAzativz, opzn pzuon who can 
A.n\)ol\)Z thz itaii in d2,cUion-makinQo 

The cZa^6A,oom zn\)ln,omQj/it l& voAy impo/utant, bat thz 
pMovldoA^j intoAacUoiu oJiz itiU mo^e important. The 
f^ovAAVi hoA to bz involved in the, p^ceA4 o^ anaZyzinn 
thz c^4,A.oom znvViomzYit; aZJL othoA ^actou oAz only 
OA ^poAJ^t 04 thzy aJin actuaUy a6ed in thz cZa&4,Koom. 
Jhzy havz iru^nimat impo/utancz othtmuE. 

A din.z(itoK miu^t haue a ^Jeefc {^on. thz community, 6e ^tox- 
ibtz znough to wo/tfe ui«h peopCe o^ aU u)atk6 0|5 ^cXe, 
he€p Ajfi getting monies, wo^k tactfc peop£e who can heZp 
thu community, and ^aZzct ita^. 

That such a director must be a jack-of-all-trades was readily 
acknowledged but also expressed was the belief that such directors 
are made, not born: "A diAzctox 6taAt6 out and iind^ hoMeZi g^ojot mth 
a gjioup 0(5 iouA-yeoA-oZd^. Than ihz corner up through thz /LawfeA and iind/^ 
h^zZi nzzsUng managmz^xt 6UtU, whcAe ba^oJia tha lium nzzdzd have, been 
mn-^diAe,c;Uvz and peacz-toving. TheAe ^ no tnaining ^oJi dUt^ctou in manageimnt 
and potUiaxl lium, ioK ho^ to handle, ti^ht imdlng, ok hou) to mn,k mth a 
boa/ut." one director who came up through the ranks talked about 
her needs: "T/icAe o^te colv'l6Z6 teZJUng me how to texLch kUt,, but theAe, ojie. 
no coa/ueA to teU me how to nun a pKogJiam. I ^pend 40 much tune, up heAe toWh 
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<fte papeAWoik. I eucn took an accounting coime to i&& 1^ U would help me ~ 
andU did — but 1 ititt -spend mo/ie timz dizdUng to -iee thz mxt dayU menu 
meeXA thz USDA KzquAJiemantl, , ok going out and buying thz iood, and I'd AotheA 
6e domUaiAl, having lunch uiiXh thz izidi today. " 

Courses in day care administration and management are 
available in Georgia. Georgia state offers training specifically 
for directors in their Masters Program and the Atlanta Area Techni- 
cal schools offer a short course in administration for directors. 
These courses, however, may not meet the needs of a director who 
has come up through the ranks and feels that she does not need a 
Masters Degree but does need more extensive training than is of- 
fered in the Atlanta Technical School's coursie. A current project 
of the Southern Regional Education Board is to set up training 
for day care management— "Wi a kuid thing to tzach, and thz ovzAalZ 
ai^zcUvz atmo4>ph&n.z i& di^icult, but it can bz done." 

The respondents agreed that staff characteristics have • 
a significant impact on what happens to the children. Once again, 
emphasis was placed on what the staff actually did within the 
classroom rather than on education or on years of experience in 
day care. One respondent, scanning a list of suggested factors, 
excldimed, "you don't havz any teachzn. bzhavioK hejizl My Numbzn. Onz choJi- 
actdAAAticl You need a combination oi tzachzt-diAzctzd and child- diAzctzd 
acXivUiu, and then I mtck to 4ee what thz aduU ii doing, hiz thzy gKzet- 
ing thz Iud6, ok cooking bKextk^oit? U thz adult talking to othzA aduZti^ 
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0/t geXting dom on thz itoofi taJUung to kid6? U thz adJU ob^eAving, ok talk- 
ing uUth thz child about what thz chiZd l6 zxpzAA^ncAng? U thz aduJU a po^i- 
tivz, physical pzn^on-- hugging, a^ziMjomtz—that givz& important kind6 OjJ 
izzdback jjo/t thz chLZd?" Other respondents phrased it differently 
bat agreed in essence that adult/child interactions had a greater 
impact on the quality of a child's experience than did such things 
as elaborate equipment or physical environment. An ancillary con- 
cern was staff /child ratios, including those required by the state 
as well as those required by the Federal Interagency Day Care Re- 
quirements (FIDCR) . Although providers had problems with a high 
staff/child ratio with regard to its impact on the salaries they 
could pay their staff and the caliber of staff they were thus able 
to attract and retain, they were more concerned about the effect 
too high a staff/child ratio had on adult/child interactions. 
Providers observed that when too many adults work in a center, 
they either tend to stand around and talk to each other or else 
they decide, "I'm not really needed. I guess I'll just stay 
home today . " 

No one we interviewed stated a clear preference, when 
hiring, for either educational background or years of experience 
in day care. They did agree, however, that they looked at both 
but made their decision mainly on how someone reacted when with 
the children: 

A coUzgz dzgJLZZ toachzJi mZt upghjxdz thz pnjogHm, but tho6z 
m^oru m tAOA^n uko oaz bouizZy out oi high school might 
bz bztWi . ^ . , A tzndzA, loving-^coAz pzjuon ha6 to myit 

to monk mXh ckUdAzn, not ju^t wo^fe 9-;to-[; and uxiU loH 

po^yday. Aa thzy mZk thiough, I ob6ZAvz lohzthzA whzn 

a chad touchzj thm, thzy jump back, li 6o, thzn thzyUz not 

{^OJL tu. Thzy havz to wipz dAJtXy no/^z^ and cZoan dOUy bottom. 
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une oj mz mouz (LU<utQA6 u)z had vm the, be^t quaJU- 
iizd. Onz oi thz bt&t /.ta^ i/oz had uxu an old ladu wfio 
come in^^no tzzth, no good c£o-the6— bu^ 4fie fenew JuU 
to do w^Uh luxU. 

There was concensus that observation of a prospective 

staff member actually dealing with the children was required 

in order to decide how to weigh credentials against years of 

experience to find the right blend of both: 

I glvz a poA&on ^Ux months to pnovz thzy mnt to loo^fe. 
We've lot a lot o^ pzoplz go aitoA tujo, thxzz ok ^ix 
months. Thzy have, to havi. Xt hvuL (touches her 
heart) and j/ou don^t Izxvin that in /school. 

If anything, there was a slight distrust of applicants with 
masters degrees. in fact, one director of a private center was 
downright suspicious of anyone with a degree: "I^ you have, a dzgKzz 
oi any typz, I a«m(/4 <uk my tUttz pet question and that ju, ti a zhiZd 
ihouZd come in mXh candy aU oveA kU hand, muZd you jump and Aay, 'Von't 
pat youK hand on my cZothe^t Vm alt cZean?' You can /lave someone tAxUh a 
ma^teA^ degKzz in e^dacation urfio doesn't euen know what a pn.e^chooleJi lb aJUi 
about. When a child A.zgaAgitattb, who lb going to get U? The, owe wijth thz 
moAteAb degKzzl No, 4fie'4 going to watt ioK hex aide, to come .... 
haJid to make, a choice,, bat 1^ t/ou'^e talking aboat ovejuxll expcA^ewce— 
someone wrfio fuu done babysitting, hoJb done ckxKch mnk. maybz hob chlld^zn 
oi heA own, maybe, lb even a g^andmotheA and hab leMnzd i/tom that--! would 
take, that oveA e,dacatlon. The, Ideal pmon, o^ cotme, lb an edacated 
peAbon with a tot oi expeAlzncz who would not Ukz to do anything elbe. In the, 
woAld Ob mach ob wofik in child coAe." 

In -service Trainincy 

In line with the theory that "you hire heart first and 
train later, ' in-service training is seen as important to the 
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development of staffs One director requires that all staff, re- 
gardless of educational background, take Basic I and Basic II — 
"hands-on" courses in day care offered by the Atlanta Area Tech- 
nical Schools — as well as workshops held at the center during the 
children's nap time. Other directors make use of workshops pro- 
vided by DHR licensing representatives or use trainers from 
Georgia State and Atlanta University. DHR licensing representa- 
tives spend approximately 75% of their time, after a license has 
been granted, in technical assistance — using materials provided 
by DHR to work with individual facilities, teaching workshops, or 
helping in the courses provided by the Technical Schools. Pro- 
viders are eager to upgrade their skills, and the Technical 
Schools are responsive to their needs. One licensing worker ex- 
plained., "Any timo, u;e can Qtt 15 peop£e to 6ign up ioK a diM6, ok iiyid on 
(Oiza u)h2A^ thuKz oAz 15 pzoplz that do need a cJiM6, than (the Te .hnical 
Schools) mZl actualty Aend on l^tAxictoK out to thz gnoup. Thay chajiga a 
$5 KzQle>tAation j{ee (the rent of the cost comes out of vocational 
education funds) . We fexve to/uLt m doJUi a Ba^lo^ I, and thoi'V & a 60-houA 
coowe, and than thViiL'6 a ?x&ic II wkia'i l6 30 houA^, and thau toe'have KindeA- 
goAten I and II... and Infant Cote... one In adm^n^tAjcUon; than thoAz'd fae 
&omz OAt and nmic acZiv^Ltiz^, We've even had a hommxdz zqutprmnt cotme — 
h(W do you uAe faoxeA and 6o on. ktt ci thm oAz about 24 houMM. We /adt 
iAjvUhud one, couMe., and we. had 20 iMorrnn theAd zveAy night — one ntght awesik 
ioK ^0 houA^ each night — and thzy a^ke,d ioK moKe,. Thzy KtaJUywant to lexvm.'' 

One respondent who had worked in various day care cen- 
ters had this caution, however, about in-service training: "In- 
6eAvice, l6 good, but gzt6 ovoAplayzd. Te,achQM have. he.afuL it aJUi already. 
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It 6houZd iocuA on ^Z^imrvtation, nathoA than going ovvi itaii thzy aVizady 
know. Thzy may jiut come ioK thz handovutA." This caution is echoed by 
a child development expert: "Be^o^e >tn-4eAv-cce tAaininc] Id be^tm, yoa 
nmt do 4ome intzn^ivz nzzdi> oA^eAimen^. Thzn you bvUZd in 6y6tmatic, on- 
going in'6ZAvicz tKouUng, ba6zd upon what you havz ob^zAvzd about thz 6ta^i. 
W/ien I do a m/ik&hop, I tM thz pzopZz thzAz, 'I hopz you didn't come fie^e 
ju6t looking ioH, handouts. We'^e going to loo/dz togzthvi, and thzn yoa can go 
homz and makz yovJi own handouts ^m what yoa'vz Zza/inzd hz^z. 



Program 

The emphasis many providers place on adult/child inter- 
action, plus their view of the purpose of day care and the nurtur- 
ing role they play in it, naturally affects the type of program 
they prefer: 



Vay caAz ^houZd bz hman 6zn.vicz/chUd-cznteAzd in 
oAizntation 06 oppo6zd to cu/inicuZim czntz^zd. 

We havz an 'expoAu^e' cvMicuZm-'-not that we in6i^t 
on thz h2'3'6 and thz Ar&C'6. TiXlz )0(mon.Lz&won't 
pay io/i tidkUd ioH. iizZd tAlph butwiZl pay ioK thz 
tAan6poAtation, 60 wz am takz thz kide> to Stonz l^bantain 
but wz can't pay ion. thz kAjd6 to gzt in. UzJLd tAipi 
aAz a high pAioAAXy, 60 tkU policy is hampzning u6 in 
ouA cuAAicuZm. We want kid& to knew abouJt thii. what 
a tKoin look& tikz and 60 on. OuA childAzn wi.t^^ hic t^iUzd 
waMi otheA6 andwiJU bz taagzd a6 duirb^-'Thzy -. .ir,:! up 
dujtb ' —when thztj aAz no£ cfimb; thzy'fiz jii&t not ex- 
posed to thz&z aAzad. 



The need for formal cognitive development was not ignored, 
but emphasis was placed on the manner in which cognitive 
skills were introduced to the child. 



Of necessity perhaps, directors of proprietary centers 
were the most sensitive to the demands by parents for more formal 
learning situations: "In th^ lut iivz oK 6ix ifZOA^, and p^ogf.^&6iveZy 60, 
pzopld /lave been dmtmiding zdacxUlon ion, tkfUA pfiz^ckooluM .... I think TV 
fm bhoadznzd a chitdU izaxch ion. zducation. St&aim Street, a^owe, ion, 
^^nce. w^hoat zdacaUon . . . you'^^ going to i^d that ahUdA^n oAe goZn^ 
to 6e boAdd, and aa oi tJfiU l6 mn,\u,nQ on paA(Lnt6. 1 don't thzyUz 
patting chiZdAzn andeA pne^suAz^^yoa knou), havz thm ^tzading be^o^e iiju^t gAnrfe- 
bat thQAz'6 an tdaaiticn ioK ^o^y^joji^oldt, and I thXjnk mon,z and mon,z puAOjnt^ 
n,Qjitizo. tki& and cam about >ct," 

Directors of Title XX centers have also noticed this 
trend, as have licensing representatives: 

TheAe, nzzd^ to be a blmd oi tojoLchoA-dlnzctzd and chltd" 
dinzcXtd activiJ>iz6 . 

KiatZAAJiU neerf to be n,eaxUZy accQM^iblz to thz childAzn, 
Bioak6 ion, in&tanaz. Thzy'n,z gn,Qjat ion, cAzativz and 
6haAe,d piay, but W6 <jnpontant to kavz thz chUdAm 
thm^zlxjti, pat thm a^ay. Not onZjy do thzy izdi that thz 
the, Q.(iy\t(iJi biiZx)ngh to thm ii thzy heJtp feeep tt clem, 
out putting blocks aaay accoKding to 6hapz tejoake^ thm 
aU 6ont& oi mat:h 6luZL&. 

?ane,nt& cue centeAS becoiuz theAz a lot going on 
in thm, and thzy tikz that, and thzy mnt an edaca- 
tionaJL pnognam» 

I tike, thz cue oi the, 6tixLing ^ee 4ca£e that we have, hi 
6ome. pnognxim. It enables thz motheji to put hoA child 
into tho6e. c.znteA6 u)heAz maybt thz chUdAzn do have, moAz 
advantages. BecaoAe ii 6hz could get 4ome additional 4ap- 
pont to pay that cejnteA, heA child could attend owe just 
the, Aome someone wrfio um making $50,000 a yeaA, and 
then heA chitdAzn muld get tho6e, oppontanities . And this 
is what thzy 6ay to when thzy call. 'I want my chitd to 
get good cam. I want my chitd to havz oppontanities that 
the, otheA childAzn have,. Bat ii I've, got to put him oveA 
heAz at $12 a we,e,k, T know hz'6 not getting much.* And we 
blow he,* 6 not getting much • • • . 
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Parent Participation 

Although parents are expressing more interest in the 
type of program their children receive # the actual level of pa- 
rental participation in day care programs is low. Feelings about 
the need for, and the value of, parental participation were mixed. 
Directors of private Title XX centers were unhappy with the lack 
of parental involvement. They attributed this lack to a variety 
of causes: turnover in children due to the high mobility of low- 
income families or to families becoming ineligible; parents be- 
ing so bogged down in their own activities that they simply do 
not have the time to participate; or fear of crime making them 
reluctant to venture out at night. 

Many efforts have been made to encourage parental in- 
volvement. For instance, one center scheduled meetings for the 
time when most parents arrived to pick up their children and had 
staff members on hand to care for the children while the parents 
attended, but it still didn't work. Most of the Title XX direc- 
tors have felt discouraged and have resigned themselves to being 
available when parents dropped off or picked up their children 
and to making parents who stopped in at the center during the 
day feel very welcome. A person who had been active with 4-C*s 
noted: "Thz ^opftcA^cotcon poAtrvU* que^tioru> to 4-C'4 wrfien wxti opeA- 
aXAJfiQ 6tQjoidU.y incAza^zd. ?aA.znt6 can a/uUcuZatz v^hat thzy mnt in a pnag^uxm, 
but you nzvzA taZk to anyonz u)ho izzJU^ good and 4mug about thz tzvzt oi pa/ien- 
tat invotvzmznt at theAA cznteAi, although thzy my havz 6omz good 6taii 
going." 
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Some directors of proprietary centers were not inter- 
ested in having parents make policy, although they welcomed their 
aid in going on field trips or as classroom volunteers: "[Pro- 
prietary centers] Gzon^AA, on tkii i.Ldz oi torn at leait, do not hav& 
poAznt AJivolvmznt. I know oi iix cente/w oi tkU iidz oi tarn that do not 
have. VTA oa. any type oi parent invoZvemznt. In iaU, two day cake centeM 
do not mnt any poAent involvement — one ukeAe I woKked pJieviouMy, and one 
whtM. J am now- because poKmt/, come in and want to change thuA pKoQKam, 
thziA. poUxiA.ti, and pnocedwiti. Thli, U not iaOi to both iUe^. ?oUUe^ and 
pnoctduAe^ aAe wade by ownVU>, but yoa itiU need parent involvement ioK otheA 
thingi." This feeling was echoed by a person involved in the pub- 
lic Title XX centers: "I iee parent involvement at wollUng with oK having 
ijfivolvement with the paKent. PaAentt go with kidt on iieZd t/Up6 oK help in 
th& centeA, but theadviioKy committees don't make policy." 

One Department of Human Resources spokesman feels that 
providers are becoming more interested in having parents 
participate in center activities— in part because there is a 
■general interest in ha .-j.ng parents learn what day care really is 
and in part because day care providers themselves have learned 
the value of having parents working with them. The DHR regula- 
tions require that parents be admitted to a center "any time their 
child is present;" indeed, a sign to this effect is given to 
providers along with the regulations. The Department is very 
much concerned about parents who simply call up a center, ask if 
there is a vacancy, put the child on a bus provided by the center 
and neiver visit the facility at all. The Department is also in- 
terested in educating parents about what to look for in choosing 
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a day care program and in expanding the role of parents in a cen- 
ter's program. However, DHR prefers to work toward these goals 
through education rather than through regulation. For example, 
the Minimum Requirements for Day Care Centers do not mandate 
parental participation on governing boards. 

Social and Health Services 

Title XX centers run by the public school system 
inarch to a different drummer than their counterparts in private 
Title XX programs. While people involved exclusively with 
day care— be they early childhood development specialists or 
directors of day care centers not attached to the school sys- 
tem—see day care as a way of nurturing the whole child, people 
associated with the day care centers within the public schools 
do not differentiate between what a child experiences in the day 
care room from what a child experiences in, say, the kindergarten 
room; the children are younger, that is all. For them "quality 
day care" means "quality education". 

For this reason, the delivery of social and health serv- 
ices is not of paramount importance to the public school day care 
teachers; they do not see family counseling or nutritious meals 
as their primary responsibility. Nutrition is the bailiwick of 
the Director of Food Service or of the Coordinators of Food Serv- 
ices in the different schools. The school system has Family Serv- 
ice Workers who spend two days a week in the different schools; 
social services are their responsibility. The Fulton County 
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Health Department will come in occasionally and do check-ups, but 
the schools prefer to try to help parents see that it is their 
own responsibility to look after the health of their children. 
Family Service Workers or the school nurse will, however, take 
the children to the Fulton County Health Department if it is nec- 
cessary. One person summed up the attitude toward social and health 
services as components of day care by saying, "We couldn't havz day 
ca/ie uiUhout ihue. ie/ivicu but Jait hav^g day caxz <n thz ichaol <± a iocXal 

This feeling that health and social services are not a 
primary responsibility of the day care staff is shared by the di- 
rectors of proprietary day care centers. They feel that they are 
responsible for what happens to the child while at the center but 
that overall health and nutrition and the seeking of social ser- 
vices are the parents' job, not the center's. They will, however, 
make referrals to appropriate services if they feel that there is 
a need or if a parent asks for help. 

Private Title XX center directors, on the other hand, 
consider the delivery of social services to be an integral part 
of quality day care. ' The director of one private Title XX "chain" 
sponsored by a community center explains, "We havz onz iociaZ uiolkeA 
ioK aU iivz cejfvteM, but m alio havz ioim CETA* vionkeM who oKe. abtz to mafee 
home. vliUi at ru^kt. I wtiZLze. my 6apvi\)-a,o)U ion. inrtake., and I inilkt that 
my itaii make, th^ee home vliUi a yeoJi (in addition to the monthly and 
quarterly group meetings with the parents) . We have a KejxJUbj big 
60(uaL izA-vlce wuX by the way I am ui<ng my itaU. I don't knao haul othsA 
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p/iog^ a/ie nun, biU I ^<^t on tku: OaU miat doament homz meetotg^; 
iocAol uionk Is, on thz t/iaveZ iftcet." 

The social service component of day care is also stressed 
by day care advocates and early childhood development specialists: 

Good day cxjjiz bzcuomu quatUy because o^ pcUL&nXaZ 
■uivolvement and addUionaZ Umz and iuppoU ioK iarJr 

. TxXte. XX li AJtipofutant - ianUUu nzzd thz 
Qwcdancz caun&eting. 

I am involvzd -Ln tnoAJiing aVLZgAMZU to ^ee tkemeZv&i 
OA a /iMou/ice ioA. paA.znti. CoKzg-Lvzu aA& good ioA. der 
veZojujig a poilUvz ieZfr^magz ioti lUdi bwt thzy luiaZZu 
nzzd ix) uioAk iofi that in thz poAmti, - to 6zz thmoT 
^z cUznti, too, and not Jint havz conmunicjuUon aAound 
thz nzgatxvz thAJigi. «/u/u/tu 



Facilities 

When discussing factors affecting the quality of care 
a child receives, little emphasis was placed on the physicial 
condition of the center or on the type or condition of its equip- 
ment. What references there were to facilities came tangentially 
when our respondents were talking about other factors, e.g., 
"Thz iaUtUy should bz ia^z, oi coivuz, but thz ^tatz 6tandaJixU> takz 
cwiz 0|J tkii." Our respondents were much more concerned about 
what actually happens with the children— whether adults inter- 
acted with them, what and how they learned, whether equipment 
was readily accessible and being used-than they were about 
types of materials or the size of the rooms. 
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Overview 



The importance given to each of the three broad categor- 
ies—facilities and equipment, staff and programs, or parental 
involvement and support services--appeared to be linked to whether, 
the respondent was associated with a proprietary center, a private 
Title XX or public Title XX center. Two directors of proprietary 
centers agreed that staff and program came first: 



Tke. fiQSJMon I pat htsLH inAtzad oi imWuu, AU^t U 
b(iaiu^^u)z havz to oU^ thz poAzjfVts, 6omeXhlnQ. Some 
chUdKiin and Q^dckitdKqn havz come through tiiz aayitvi 
Md I think thyU hcu been not 6ecaa6e I fencw thejn 6o 
rmchbtU becouAe oiuohat ju oUvizd. I think paAent& 
It that way; thzy havz to It that my. 

you can havz a peJi^zcjUy bexxwU^uZ 6<ihjool mXhout thz 
^ght 6taii and center pKoqfum and, you fencw, a parent 
couZd 6e takzn inby thz look& oi thz school. But li 
thzy QXUUL, thzy'Kz 6oon going to iind out thz dliivi- 
zno^ thAough th<uA, ohiJLd on. jiut through db6m)at>ion. 
And you could have a good 6taii and a moAvciou^ cznteA 
jf^ognam An a buitding that doz&n't compoACvoith a ne/o 
gon^coiu 6chool, but It' 6 6tWL a veAy ^otUiaxitDfiy 
job thcy*n.z doing. 



Private Title XX directors maintained that all three 
categories were important—'' a^et^i/tee goali> oAc on the 4>amc line ion. mc, 
att equally impontant^'-^-^eLnd the comprehensive programs offered by these 
Title XX centers reflect the equal emphasis each category receives. 
This equality of emphasis was also reflected when the directors 
of private Title XX centers described the characterxStics direc- 
tors and staff needed in order to provide quality day care 
despite limited funds, and how they used in-service training 
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("I've nm mJdi^hop, ^nom chUd dzvOcpmervt to ,Uenaz pnog^^ motcK cor^ 
tnol") and use their staff to ensure that all three components are 
provided in their programs. 

A respondent associated with the public Title XX centers 
said flatly, "zducationaZ component; zduaitionat acUvUi<Li oaz nurbzA one. 
The. phyUcal znvUowmnt ^ goveAned by tkz /tegi..." and added, when dis- 
cussing the problem of funding, "tzachzA^ cu.z onz o^ tkz .tAongzA po^ 
oi ouA pnogJtwn. Thz tzachvu wzAz ic^eened and we got thz bz6t thzy had. 
ThUUy-thA.zz oi them. noo. havz thzAJi ma^tZA, dzgJizzi." The high caliber 
of teachers was seen as being synonymous with the quality of the 
program; indeed, for these centers, it appeared that without pro- 
fessionally trained educators there could be no day care program: 
"SaioA^e^ kzzp 90^3 up and cue havz to icok veAy ^eAiou^ly at oua co.^.... 
Vo «,e doong^e ,taU ok di^cont^uz thz bw,inz6,? Wz don't u^ant to get out 
oi thz day coKz bu6Zne^,...but cue 6tUZ mu,t mzzt thz 7 peAcent coU-o^UvUg 
>iali,z, piiii itzp incAea&&6 o^ 11 percent." 

Impact of state and Fe deral Regulation.. 
State Recrulations 

Although respondents differed on what constitutes quali- 
ty day care and which factors most affected the quality of care 
a child experiences, they agreed that the state regulations en- 
sured at least a minimal level of acceptable quality and that the 
regulations are supported by people concerned with day care pro- 
vided by centers. We did not interview parents of children in 
day care, so we have no way of determining whether they rely on 
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a center's being licensed as assurance of a safe and suitable 
environment for their children. However, because the method by 
which the standards were developed and are updated requires a 
great deal of community input and publicity, it is possible that 
parents choosing a center assume that it meets the state standards 
and so is at least minimally safe much in the same way that res- 
tar wit patrons assume that state regulations ensure a sanitary 
kitchen. 

Parent: apparently feel free to call DHR to complain 
about the care the.r child receives or to request referral to 
appropriate day care rervices. "We M gei 6o many caZU ^Kom poAznte 
i^ho had 6^ply caUzd ap a d^.y auiz czrvt^A, o^feed wfioi ih<UA pnA.cz um, did 
ihzy havz a ^,acancy, and would thzy iakz thexA auld? Thz day ca/ie cznteA 
p^o^».dzd tnumpoA^Uon, and thz pojiznti mveA iaw thz ptacz. Thzn thzy gei 
izd ap mXh that pnoQfum and oMed to complain aboivt thz pAogJum. And m 
6<Ud, 'Vid you x>l,U bzioKz?'" one parent, in fact, called DHR to 
request help in finding her child: "Had a mman caU thz othm day. 
Shu couldn't even ilnd thz day ca/ie placz whzAz heA ckUd um iuppoizd to havz 
bz.m 6taylnQ-thz p>io^,^d2A had alsmy6 pickzd thz ckUd up in th<> monning.... 
We got back in touch wUh h2A. Shz cnmz up mXh a description o^ thz hou6to 
in thz n<u.ghboKhood and m iound iX; it mi, an unUczmzd ^aciLUy." While 
this woman is hardly the epitome of caution, she does illustrate 
two of the comments we heard frequently when we asked about the 
Btate regulations: first, that consumers rely on DHR to help them 
vith day care problems and, second, that parents' need for day 
:are is so desperate that they will accept, almost unquestioningly, 
whatever is available to them. The latter was cited as one reason' 
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why the community supported the state standards: "I ju6t don't 
think that thz pcuiznU oKz cuooKZ, Thzy oAz In 40 fa^cg a hvJOiy; thzy weed day 

ccuiz, and thu <^ It but thzy ha\)Z no cholct. AJUhough thviz oAt otheA 

day cxviz cznteA^ (Vioimd, thz co6t am 6o high, and li you want iinancAjaZ hzJLp 
in child coAz, you havz to be on thz mbujnum wagz& oA 6omzthing. I think thz 
6tandaAxi6, 1^ thzy oAz gonz by, oAt gAzat. I don't want to oie thz woKd en- 
ioAczd; ju^t ^ollcw thz AuleM, end pzoplz get ungAzzdy and 6tjaAt looking at 
chUdAzn again." 

In 197?, Georgia implemented a stringent Life Safety 
Code with which day care centers must comply effective October 1, 
1977. The cost of meeting the Life Safety Code has caused some 
difficulties for providers. Although there seems to be no 
question of their complying with the Code, it is possible that 
providers' concern with some of the Life Safety Code requirements, 
which they perceive as being over-stringent, has obscured some 
problems they had encountered previously with state regulations, 
whether they were the 1974 Minimum Requirements for Day Care 
Centers or earlier versions. However, no one we interviewed felt 
that the current Requirements were unrealistic — if anything, it 
was felt that they could be more stringent: 

Thzy got a cow^enAoA on thz GzoAgla 6tatz Aeg4— 
'TfteAe OAZ minimum. * 

Wo pAobl2m6 wiXh thz 6titz 6tandaAd6--a ground- 
ilooA ba6e. li zn^oAczd and implzmzntzd, thzy zn- 
6UAZ a ^aiAly good pAogAam* 

A6 thz Azg6 stand now, thzy donU zyuuaz thz kind 
0^ quoLity I lA,kz to 6zz in a pAogAom. TheAz'6 going 
to havz to bz moAZ 6zn6iti.vity and dzdZcati-on ^Aom 
thz Izgi^latuAz — mzzting nzzd6 and taking nothing 
lz66* Ditto with thz 6tatz 6tandaAd^ — thzy don't come 
txp to mi/^ 4itandaAds. 
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The 1974 Minimiim Requirements for Day Care Centers are 
so specific and detailed that the 17 pages of regulations and the 
six pages of Appendices could constitute a how-to-do-it manual for 
a prospective day care director. The regulations cover 11 cate- 
gories: general policies, administration, staff, records, chil- 
dren's programs, nutrition and food service, health and safety, 
equipment, building and grounds, fire nafety requirements, and 
transportation. The Appendices offer suggestions for food and 
menus and for equipment and materials. Individual rules set out 
itemo such as minimxam staff/child ratios; specific programs, 
policies and procedures for different age groups (i.e., infants, 
toddlers, pre-schoolers, school-age children) ; discipline; and 
length of time a child may travel between his home and the center. 
They also cover such things as how frequently nursery chairs must 
be emptied (after each use) to which foods are or are not nutri- 
tious (fruit-flavored soft drinks such as Kool-aide are not nutri- 
tious and "dispensers for these shall not be maintained for the 
children's use in the center;" liver, heart, kidney, quick or 
instant cream of wheat or enriched farina are nutritious and 
should be served ) . 

Most respondents said that they were satisfied that 
these regulations were essential to ensure minimum standards 
for centers but could not account for the rationale behind 
so specific a set of regulations. One respondent explained 
that the standards were so specific because "we have, a 6tate, dtpojvtr 
mmt that U totatty ^(LA^ltlztd to dztcuJi*' and added that it had to be 
this way because the State of Georgia encompasses everything from 
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Atlanta to backwoods Appalachia. Another said that t' 
ards were so detailed because "good, 6t/Long pKognxm p^opizoj'. 

A spokesman from DHR explained further that a lot 
the rules had been written in response to specific situations. 
For example, rule seven under Section IX of the Requirements reads: 
"The children's playroom shall have outside windows which equul 
not less than 10 percent of the floor area in each room. W jws 
shall be low so that the children can see out. Fifty percent of 
required windows shall be operational with approved screens. All 
floor level windows shall have protective devices." This rule 
was added because of problems DHR encountered with architects 
who designed centers with windows either limited to a few strips 
of glass on either side of a door or permanently sealed. She 
explained that DHR felt that children ought to be able to see 
outside, and, furthermore, since the weather in Georgia was tem- 
perate enough to require neither heat nor air-conditioning for 
much of the year, it also opposed sealed windows which made it 
impossible to take advantage of the good climate. However, 
architects responded by saying, "Show me where it says this in 
the regs." Now, DHR can show them. 

Regulations so detailed raise the question of just what 
constitutes a violation for which a center should be closed. In- 
deed, what problems people said they had with the state regulations 
came from perceived inequities in enforcement. These inequities 
were not attributed to whether one requirement was more important 
than another and so should be stringently enforced, as much as 
they were to the political climate: "TkU nxxlz l6 6appo6zd to apply, 
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but you fencw 6omzonz, you get aaayvoith It. li you knao 6omzonz, you'Az 
licen6zd and li you don't knao thm ok ti thzy don't likz you, thzy give, you 
a hoAd timz. It* 6 a pfioblm ^in tltU 4cnAe. Tfic/te o/te 4>omz good JLuizn6zA& 
dom thuAd, mtjbz t^o, but I knao oi iouA ok itvz that don't nzzd thz job. 

Thzy don't znioKcz aX. W6 loho you knao; jU'6 not what you knao TfieAe 

oAe 4orne day coAe cejtCe/LA abound fic/te that oAe baJjig handicapped by tndivtdur 
at&, not the, lew, but by tndivtduat&." That particular respondent was 
the director of a proprietary day care center, but her sentiments 
were echoed by a child development specialist: "LcceH6xng voonkeJU 
don't cZo6z dzntzA^ that nzzd to bz cZo6zd bzzawbz oi thz veAy politicaZ OA- 
pzct oiwho thz aonzA knao6." 

There are other explanations of just why a center, ap- 
parently in violation of the regulations, is permitted to remain 
open. One is linked to shortages of funds and staff: "I think 
you mzd good 6tatz licdMlng, and I think tn 6omzvoay6 that thzy'Kz doing 
thzAA bz&t. Thzy don't havz znough monzy to do a good job at thz azjntzAM that 
oAz tn zxi^tzncz, and bzijond that thzAz aKz day coaz homzi^ aJU ovzA thz ptacz 
that thzy havz no way oi getting to knao about because thzy OKz 6o 6hoKt- 
handzd. Thzy can't get abound to thz zxuttng azntzu, and I think that mold 
bz probably thz majoK point." Another is tied to a concern about 
what will happen to the children in the center if it is closed. 
The DHR people we spoke with said that they tried hard to work 
v/ith providers to upgrade their programs: "We ha\)Z actuaJLty had to 
put ioizcton^ In jalt. A woman and hzA mothzA — with 90 kld& wouldn't 
mzzt thz 6tandaAxU. kt that tbnz, wz didn't havz thz la/J to 6ay you havz to 
cto6z thz czntzA ok eZ&z go to jail. Nao thzAz'6 a moKz appKop^Uatz Izgal 
Koutz. Bat toe don't want to pznalizz pzoplz — ju^t hzZp kldb. We havz 
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(ilo^dd matfoz a dozen centeJU ovzn. thz yzcvu." A day care advocate 

agrees: "N(i)odywant& iuxU to bvJin to daaXh, bat yoa can ge^ thz cjodz 6o 

6tAlct that thz cew^e^ 5e«6 dio6zd up, and thz IUd6 oaz In aruu^aijUzd places 
I'jlUdi culz even moA,z dangzAou&." 



Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements (FIDCR) 

Although Title XX centers must comply with the 1968 
Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements, the FIDCR have had 
relatively little impact on day care as a whole in Atlanta: 

"FIPCR l6 a gho6t) AJt dozi^n't KzaUij zxi^t We iound tiim cZo6Z to 

thz itatz 6tandaAd6 ancmy, except ^oA. thz 6ta^i/ckUd AxUlo^." The 
Georgia state requirements are similar to the FIDCR, with the 
major differences being that the FIDCR staff/child ratios are 
higher than the state's and that they require the provision of 
social services. The private Title XX centers see the provision 
of social services as integral to quality care, and the public 
Title XX centers use non-day care personnel to deliver social 
services to the children and families in their centers, so this 
aspect of the FIDCR is not controversial. Only one respondent 
commented on the social service requirement, and she was support- 
ive of the federal standards although she questioned their feasi- 
bility: "Thz fJVCR oKzianxttzn a6 li pzoplz had thz ^zavIcqm and dzntznM 
ju/^t needed to bz nudgzd to pnovidz them. But Qsuon.Qla'6 a pooK 6tatz and ja&t 

doesn't havz a lot oi ^zmIcq^; it vajtiz/, i^om county to county But thz 

iatz oi thz child can't bz Iz^t to thz 6tatz by Itszl^." 
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The FIDCR staff /child ratios, however, are an area of 
concern, even though they are currently under a moritorium. 
"The auMage day ca/ie opzAotoK tMuZdn't know about a izpaAate. iedeAaZ 
itandoAd. fKobably moU tUnk that -U li_a 6taU/dUU nxvUo gocde. 
Only maybz 5 out o^ 20 know thz wholz izopt oi the. flVCR." Even those 
who were familiar with the whole scope of the FIDCR focused 
on the staff /child ratios, saying that they were too costly 
and that such high ratios were not necessary to ensure 
quality day care: 

^i^^u^Vtu =°"fultant: "I havz no pfioblmwUh tha HVCR 
I tkcnk that thejy'Kz good itanda^idi, but thz ^mtldnlLd 

-if^^f ^aoe/L. Thz '72 fWC^weAz pKdb cb iyb ^<>A Ln 

aduUi can do veAywMw^th 7-S-Lnianh, beXteTin llaZ 
than onz ihut In a nx,om wJUth 4 bchtu!^ ° 

S'z^ifnnlhyT^'' specialist: "i qa<u>Uon whUheA 
znz ita^i/ch^d fuvUoi ajiz opejiatconaZ, tipzUaUu thz 
I-2 iofi ^niarvti." ^ 

Spokesman for DKR: "Thz 6taU/chUd may bz a tUtlz 
micuA and umz^ondblz. Vou /^Se to glJ up\om^g 

t-tz ^fiom a QKzxmteA nunbeA o^ ita^^." 

A^J/Z'/^^-.j'^ a private Title XX center: "fibout 
iJ^WchM fiat^oi - iomztunu you can havz too many. 
H you had a t/uunzd zxpeA^znczd peJU>on. you'd need 
only ) moKz ioK g/ioapi oi 15-20. I do tdnk thl us 
^if^o ioK AjiiantA ^ nzzUioJiy. It'i veAy diUJcjuLt 
ion. ouK 6taii to do all thzy need to doion thelTT 
■uiianti. " 
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Another child development specialist: "FIOCR 
Ajnpo6ed KzguloitLon^ uj^h thz Mention upg^dUng thz 
quaZUy but momy'4^ thz big l&6uz. You can't <vU/uict 
compztQJit pzoptz ujWiOwt monzy. I qaz^tion tkz comiU' 
mejtt ioK day oxviz aX thz izdznoL £eue£." 

Another reason given for objecting to the FIDCR staff/ 
child ratios was that it would cause the state to monitor two 
systems, one for the state staff/child ratios and one for the 

FIDCR staff/child ratios: "Tfee 6tatzwa6 oppo6zd to that To pii6k 

ioK a 6tatz A^zguZatlon that cojnz up to thz izdzAal ^zgulouUon, In thzAA opin- 
ion, u)ouZd be mo/iz than could bz aHondzd, and pKdbobly that jU 6o. So thzy 
tendzd to ^Ight that and, a& I A,zcaU, dzvzZopzd a plan that 6ont oi IgnoKzd 
that 6om(What — not complUzZy, but put It a&Uz and hopzd JUL would go ojoay — 
ujhilz we developed 6ormtkLng hznji that Im monz comUtzntuoUhwhat U aZAPjody 
In thz ^tatz. " 



Public Input into Pl anning Title XX Programs 

At the present time there is a reasonably high level of 
public input in determining the allocation of Title XX monies. 
It may not be as high as some would like, but the prevalent feel- 
ing is that Title XX planners are responsive to the needs and 
wishes of the public. 

The current relatively high degree of public input 
into planning for Title XX programs contrasts with the amount of 
public input possible when the first Title XX plan was developed 
for the state. Partly because of problems associated wxth get- 
ting a new program off the ground and partly because of a conflict 
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between the time when Title XX was enacted and the time when the 
DHR budget was presented to the legislature, public input was 
limited to reactions to the plan prepared by DHR. As one Title 
XX planner explains, "WR 6pznt cbout 19 00 man-houA^ 6eXting up a 6y6tm 
ioA. deAllng i^/Xh input ifiom the, cjOtmunUy into Titlz W. uMzd pzoplor 
oAteMzd rmchani&mA to get people togztheA and 6cUd, aU thU 6taii. 

iiJhat do you think dout it?' And thzi/oholz daimad ceiZing came daon. So the, 
conchuion: lzt'6 makz 4uAe thz coruumeA&' input l& lUtmzd to, and jj/wm 
thubnginyUng.'' The feelings associated with the first Title XX 
plan, however, still rankle. In the words of one city official, 
''thay had hzoAing^ concdnnlng thz aUocjoUon oi Title, XX^ocaM 6eAtvcz iund& 
ioA, the, 6tate,. But itiA}as> pretty much oi a ioAnz 6incz pian^ had aJUie,ady 
bzen pa^6zd by the, Ugi^latuA.e, in FebAuoAy and hexvUng^ we^te heZd in fJia/Lch. 
iHhatMOA 60 iAAitating dtout aU thU woa that thz phjoczduAz^joa^ intuiting to 
people. It pZayzd me,d& oH against each otlieA— zpiZzp^y, 6znto/L CAttzen6, 
and day cwie, a^^ Keying iofi theM ^hoAz oi thz iunds. And thzyi^)QAe, 4o hypo- 
CAiticaZ. The,y mveA t/Utd to jw^tiiy h(W thz iunds i^qaz going to be, 6pejnt 
OK aUocatzd but ju^t 6atd, ' (t6h, that' 6 a 6haim. ' Thay put thz buAxizn oi i^ho 
geXd the, momy back on thz Kzctpient6." 

One reaction to the hearings for the first Title XX pro- 
gram was the formation of an advocacy group called the Consumers 
Union for Fair Funding (CUFF). "The/tewoi a GoveAnoK'6 Advi^oKy ConmU- 
6ion but iti^as made up oi Juntos League, Joi/cee, League oi Women \/oteA^ type^ 
- no poofL and blacks. CUFF got in to 4ee thz goveAnoK and ha^ good le,gl&- 
lativz 6uppont. TheAz o/ie new Title, XX Planntng CouncU& alt oveA the, 6tate, 
(mode up oi 51% con^umeA^). The,y mzet once, a month and ele,ct t/oo nzpKe^entoi- 
tivt& to thz State, Planning Council." CUFF's goals coincided with DHR's 
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at present, there are 10 district planning councils composed of 
51% parents, 35% agency representatives, and 14% community work- 
ers and politicians. 

Although the mechanism was established for channeling 
public input early on into the planning for Title XX programs (i.e. 
network of district and state planning councils) no one seems to 
feel that the councils are the be-all-and-end-all of public input, 
nor do they seem to despair of getting anything better. Instead, 
there appears to be recognition that the Title XX programs are 
still in their infancy and Ttiore time is needed to smooth over 
the rough spots, that the Title XX Administration Unit of DHR 
is not unresponsive to public input, and that it is as encxim- 
bant on consumers, providers and advocates to see that the public 
be heard as it is on DHR, 



A Title XX planner: "To gat cormuyiUy Input, a ^qa) 
yzau agou)^ did 4ome neecfi a64e44men^. Owt oi 27 
6eAvlc(i& that VHR pKoviduM, day c<vlz(a)cu> ]ln^t. Th^ 
itvu 2 yzoM ago. Thzy took that a6 th(UA guidz and 

nave, ejnpha&tz^d It 6ln<iz 1 question thz tnaz 

vatf,dity 0^ thzu)ay thz a64eA4meM^ toad coAAtzd out. 
Thzy u&eA a control g/ioap thatt^as pzoplzvoho voqaz 
aViexidy u^ing day co^e, but I 6tUUL IzeZ Wh thz 
toAgoAt need." 

A director of a private Title XX center: 
T^e XXAzg6 can be, changed. P^vtdeA^/ con^umeA^ 
6cAzamzd — new thzy'Kz hea/td in the, 6tatz. \PHR] Xm 
^eatty heaJUng thz puJUz oi the, public. Vay avie, 
ha6 thz highest pUofuXy io>i Titlz XK. I ^ee£ that 
thz cormuntty been hzoAxL but 6ome, ^eeZ th^U l6 
not tAMZ. The, me,etAJig6 havz bzen heZd at ntgkt uohen 
pojuon^ can have, thoAA 6ay. And a committee ioa(> 
iomzd aUo to 6ayu)hat the, nccd6 oAe: the, dli- 
ieAent county Titlz >X Planning CouyicAJU toe/te iomcd 
about a yeoJi ago to addKe^6 the, ne,ed6 and make 6uA,e, 
thzy'Kz Listened to." 
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A spokesman associated with the public Title XX 
centers: "TfieAeweAe 6t<Uz hzoAxng^^, and ou/i adv^ 

^oKy domnittzz (Uttndzd. Thz iln^t hojojunq woa /tMt ^e/w^t- 
<pQ uihatuxi^ alAeady planmd. Then thz loutdA heaAAjna^ 
had AJivolvmznt oi cDm^mvu and p^videAA. Thviz'6 not 
enouph. I think theA^'6 go<ng to bz mom. Lobbying l6 
mzdzd. " 

A city official: "Wc took JU^uziaiXh thz 6tatz on a 
nimbzA oi occMioM dtaJUzngzd thm— 6o thzyvoouZd 
open up thzOi p/toce64, andu)^ did U also thAough ou/l 
Zwiem. oi Human Swolc(u>. Sont oi Aa^td thz UveJL oi 
coji6(uouMfiz^/, about uihat l& going on hoAz In tejtm oi 
fMning ioK thz u/^z oi TUJU XX iund^ . . . .Thz 6tatz 
began to makz 6orm dzcUlofiA about tahzAz ouA, p^/Utie^ 
ought tobz. They put together a dnait and 6vbmUtzd 
a pnopo^^at ion, oa to look at and 4aid, 'We laant 6ome 
Ajfiput. ' Qua poUtion laoA that tku woa a lUtte bit late; 
MeAe 6e£AJig the taiZ oi the tigeA and had to lonxie 
^ out Aji the open and deal pubUcZy Mith agznciz6 that 
would have to delate to thu plan. We didn't get a 
he££ava lot oi change: we got a lot oi qute>tion^ a&ked. 
We u)Ul continue on thu untiZ 6uch time 06 voe get thU 
pnoce^A open, and the citizen poAtixupation becomes /texil 
natheA than io4iteAed." 

Another city official: "Some people at ^tatje leveJL 
fie/ilZy oA^ conceAned about ciUzen input; mo^e o/ie not 
eoncvinef hoaeveA. Some citizeni> ^tiU may ieeZ oa though 
they ve been co- opted into being anotheA njubbeA ^tarnp. 

Economic Segregation 

Georgia's decision to put Title XX eligible children 
into 100% Title XX centers was made for administrative, not philo- 
sophical, reasons: "Soc^coi and economic 6egmgaUon i^ a veAy legitijnatc 
conceAn, and the iee tyttem ^ the diAecXion to move in. But 06 long o6 you 
have tawce kz^ouaczm, theAzU not muok you can do. PhUo6ophicaUy, no one 
^UZ oAQuc that you nezd a good mix. Bat theAe i6 6uch a demand ioK day coAe 
ihatuie don't have the money ioK that 100% TiXle XXcenteA6 oac the beAtiJoay 
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to do U untLLwz ge^ mofie. monejj i)iom the. itate. and the. i&di. UtoouZd be. 
an adininlitwtlvz mmtAoiUy to have a mix. o^ rittt XX and non-TUle XX 
fUdi, abookkeefUng mta, eXc." 

All of our respondents were concerned about the economic 
segregation inheisent in having 100% Title XX centers, but they 
were even more concerned about what happens to the family whose in- 
come exceeds 61% of the Medlar income for the state and thus is no 
longer eligible for Title XX child care. It was felt that Title 
XX care— economic isolation notwithstanding—was better than 
the kind of care parents could afford entirely on rheir own, and 
support for a sliding fee scale developed: "PaA.ervU itoAtzd icxeam- 
■ing: '(ilheAe a/iewe going to take, ovjl chUdAen? WhU axewe going to do?' 
The Title XX ViJuictoJu. ^epoJUed thii to the Title XX Vay CaAe VUectou Aao- 
CAxUlon who in tiuin took iX to the itate Title XX planneM. ¥lmZZij they 
hexvui w and action io>i a ilixLuig iee icale began. The ViAectou AiiocUaXlon 
u^o^ked to dete^e eUgib^'Xy, aut-.^ po^, aoUecti^n and ^epo^u to 
imdlng ,ou;.ce." a fee system was developed, effective as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1977, which is available for those families whose incomes 
are between 61-80 percent of the Median income for the State. 
One respondent, familiar with the day care in both Detroit and 
Atlanta, commented: "JdeMy, I'd Uke to ,ee centeM mixed economicaUy 
and mUed >u^aU^, and a dlHeJ.^ de^i^n of, eUgibUlty ^ needed tc 
adUeve th^. Hce.eA, ^e ha.e bOteA Title XX day coAe in Atlanta u^heAe Me 
have m% Uot, u^ed than they do in VetAoU. Even u^heAe theAe ^ the pot<^ 
tlxl ioA a ma, tkey'^ getting i^, good CMAe. The coAe puAaha^ed ioA Title 
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XX fcid6 <n doesn't took 06 good oa AtZanta. Jhzy 6ixKz oa hoJUi (Vizn't 

mzzting FIVCR o/l even llczn&ing 6tandaAjd&." one child care advocate be- 
lieves that open market day care is the only way to change the 
rigid economic segregation of day care centers: "You need a ^yUm 
that alt(u)6 tJ/tee puAcka^z u)^kin cont/iol6, a /tzQLiicutzd vouckeA 6y6tQjn. ILUi- 
mateZy you ouldn' t havz any TaMz XX aoyitoM. Givo, paA.tnt6 buying pcweA; 
othQMl6z you don't ^zaZly g(U caAe,u)keAz W6 nzzdzd but KothoA aX ju ^hapzd 
to the. ^tUwUon, to thz avaUabZz ^eAvlco,, and not to need." However, 
she doubts that this type of system will ever be implemented: 
"Economic Eolation l6 onz oi thz ba^la jU^^uzm In day co/te, and the, 6y6tem 
hoZd6 It dexVL and lyi&uAe^ 



Racial Isolation 



We also asked respondents questions relating to possible 
racial isolation of children in centers in Atlanta. All of our 
respondents favored racially mixed groups: 

I tlUnk tve/iy lUd 4^hould 6e exposed to thz totoJLUu oA oua 

lotbfMeA; th(>yu)ouZd adjust. UniontimateJiu thalu nnt 
oAomd 6 0^ 7 the,ybzg<n to notice, tkoui people, oaz KeaUu 

t^T •? '"^ f ^^P^nce oi otheJandthel'elt^^ JS'"^ 
nJ,^ -T"^ i^ithoiit having had thzb enzUt ol 

a muZtirnacAAl, muUi- ethnic e.xpeMe.ncz. ^6 
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A child lejVLni beXtzA f^Kom iti pem. IjJ thfiJiz Zi expoiuJiz 
to cU^eAtttc^, thin moKz can get out oi thz cycZz. I hzoA. 
06 J<.ght<ng and dlicofid in thz aormunUy. Some blacki havz 
wo^ been exposed to a tot oiwhUz pzoptz, andwhUz pzoplz 
06-cen only get ^ioJimation Ifiom mcudi. (if centeM (Vum't 
■(Mzgiatzd juAt ^ofi thz iofee OjJ intzgnation. It'i a teoAn- 
Ang P^oce^i - intzgnation ~ that involves poAznti, /^taU. 
and chUd^en. W/ien I iU&t itoAtzd tkU bu6inz&i {in 1965), 
1 fuuUly hadn't much zxpoiuAz to uikUz pzoplz and didn't knot) 
qtiUz what to zxpzct. Thzy didn't knao what to zxpzct inom 
me eAthzn.. Ncu my black andwhitz poAenti, mix. and zveAuonz 
won.ki> together, it'i JieaUy b zautiiul. 

Our respondents pointed out that such integration was 
the ideal and not the actual. Few centers in Atlanta are racial- 
ly well integrated, and our respondents felt that the degree of 
racial mix was related to housing patterns: centers located in 
predominantly black areas are predominantly black, centers in 
predominantly white areas have mostly white children, and centers 
in racially mixed areas have a mixture of ethnic groups repre- 



sented. 



Atlanta ii S0% black. 



Thz mix. OjJ Aaocod gA.oapi jiut ha&n't come about thz 
waywz'd ILkz but location ii a ^actoJi. 

I 'ye nzvzn. u}on.kzd in an aU-black day cxuiz czjntzn. 

had and hali, even w/ien I didn't tm)z black 
chLlMeji. ..UwoA all whitz ^ok a long timz and then 
I itaAtzd gztting aalZi inom black pzoplz. JhzAz 
weAz no black pzoplz anound u6 when wz ita/Ue.d. We 
dcdn t coKz who come to thz ichool, but thz oppoK- 
tunity joit didn't aAuz. 
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. • . . We loeAe inttgAjCuttd and W6 btojomt tkty JLLvtd In 
the. commnity. Om u)(i& bejcjomz tht pa/imt had hojoJid haa 
good we oAt. TkU u)hy we we/ie ^zgnated. In douonr 
t<u)n AtZanta, i^hvit mtfoz thty might boA thm in, theAt 
iM a mixtu/it and iuAtheA out b oth dl&t/UctA a/it pKOr 
dotninanttyu)hitz, 40 I betceue W6 thz dl&tAA.ct mo/ni 
than ja&t iA)hQAz thzy axz placed. 



Respondents felt that a racially integrated staff was 
important, regardless of whether or not the children in the cen- 
ter were integrated. 



IdeaZty, Vd tike to 6ee a mix ioK both kidi and 
li the centeA ha^ a black population, itU nice to have the 
<^ Zzast, Integrated. not appropriate to have 

100% black children no ith a 100% aohUe ^^taii. 

I have u)kUe teacheJU in center that oKe aJUi black. 

The ^>taii should match i^iXh ethnic gnjoup6 to 62Ave a6 
hx)te model&, but thzAe Id -6onie advantage to an inter 
grated 6taU^ It modeZ& intoAactlon o^ adidtb, ^or 
instance. 



A question concerning the effect either ethnic-mix or 
separation of one group from another has on enhancing or retard- 
ing a. child's development almost always elicited a two-part re- 
sponse: integration is important, but more important still is 
an environment in which the child is free to develop emotionally 
and socially. 



Child development specialist: "In teMM oi chUd 
development and the intoApoJuonal oKea o^ ^oclodL- motional 
development, the ^Ou^t group netting 4^hould provide a 
positive situation. W6 probably the ^iMt time a 
child i6 u)lth peeA6. Modeling ior the child l6 more, 
advantageous uihen theAe ^ a mix o^ ethnic group4>." 

Public Title XX director: "We live In avoorldvoheAe 
all mu/,t InteAact u)lth all people, 4o group^> 4>hould be 
mixed. ChlldAen 4ihould mingle hoAmonlously a& early as 
possible.. As ior staging, it goes back to the sensi- 
tivity oi Individuals. What is going to be a healthy 
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iVut. You should not 6acAi^ct anytking ju^t to get a 
mix* " 

Another child development specialist: "I am not 
conce/tned about tht 6e.gA.^gcvtion question, jus>t 6o the. 
cznteA pnjovidoM on znvi^omznt uoheAt cfuXd/ten can tzoAn 
obout dl^^eAence>e>....?e.oplz should fae ^ewA^ve to pno- 
vlding a vaAAjety o^ expe/^ience4, 6o IUd6 can IzxxAn abowt 
di^^eAzncQ^. It e^ptclaJUy hnpontant ioK black IUd6 
In predominantly MkLte. centeA6 to have, a good -image. 
Oit^n cic((({e^ence6 o/te not perceived — o/te blu/iAzd. You 
nttd to 6pejak po^ltLxjeJbj to black ckLtd/im." 

A city of ficial: "I havzn^t got a 6t/iong opLnLon. 
Black ckLldAen nttd high iquatity tdacation, Ke.ganxiJU/>6 
oi \aheXheA -ct aj> 4JitegAattd ok ^tg^tgated. Unlo/utunr 
ateZy, o^tzn the. aUL- black 6^iJUvUon& ate petce^ved 04 
wo^e." 



What we heard from our respondents in Atlanta was that, 



whixa integration is a social good and while children would bene- 
fit most from being in an integrated setting, integration per se 
should not be valued above all other factors that impact on what 
a child experiences in day care. This attitude is consistent 
with the emphasis many day care specialists place on working with 
the whole child— giving equal value to physical care, emotional 
nurturing, and mental stimulation. It also reflects their "make- 
do spirit": new equipment would be nice, experienced staff wel- 
comed, and integration good, but if we can't have them all, we'll 
make our own equipment; hire "heart" and train later; and ex- 
pose our children to as many different experiences as we can. A 
spokesman from DHR perhaps best sxammarized the attitude toward 
integration by saying, "I think you should have, an inte.g^ed 6taU, 
blackf^kUe., male./ imaZe., but I think li theAe. \JOeAz a dt^inAXe. lajo that ^OyLd, 
'you*ve. got to ok eZ&e.' thatMe.iJ0ould lo^e. 6ome. good pKogKom. We. iound out 
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about tkU when we weAe ^oXting up ouA monUoUng ion. UvU Aj^iuU comptimcz: 
tfeeAe'4 jUAt 6omz axza^ iMhzn,(L tkvid o/te no blacks ok thviz o/te no vokUe/^. 
And do you bu6 a pKd^chool-agzd chUd aJUL thz my acA044 torn jus^t to Intz- 
g/iate a day cxviz c^jUha? tong oj, tkzAzujcu an honz^t ^oU, you knojo, 
to not dUcA^muiate, agaiMt anyonz and thd chUd^en weAe takzn on a iVv&t 
come, i^t 6Vi\}zd ba/^ls, I think thz Oiiicz oi QlvU. Rights loouid go aiong 
taith 06. " 



Ethno-centered Program 

If there were no strong insistence on integrated centers, 
neither was there a demand for ethno-centered settings. Unlike 
Seattle where respondents could rattle off a list of ethno- 
centered programs ranging from ones emphasizing cultural herit- 
ages (i.e., Muckleshoot Indian, Samoan, Filippino or Japanese- 
American) to ones emphasizing a religious heritage such as 
Buddhist, Muslim, Christian or Jewish, and unlike Detroit where 
respondents stressed that centers taught Swahili in order to at- 
tract clients, respondents in Atlanta were only aware of one or 
two centers which emphasized an ethnic tradition: 

In mo6t tAadltLonal czntvu,, thviz It no zthnJic limUXy 
pL(ttvivaJ±on at aU. In tao center, th(UJi cjuJoujmZm had 
a htavy A^/Ucxin o/UzntaUon, 6 at I 4 ee no tign oK an ethno- 
cznt2Azd movejntnt. ^^^^ 

Haven't heoAd oj{ tkat. . . a couplz oi pKognamt weAe boAed 
on Ai/Uaan tAJxdition but thzyu)zAe. pKlvatz, not TaXIz )0(. 

I fenow oi a iow but W6 not a ttJiong p^ie^ence In AtUnta. 

f^ot mtktn the. 6choot tyttzm. The/te ate ctntaln things 
Aout ethiit gnoupt that thouldbe, pKiiAVi\)(Ld, but thU 
do<u>n t ftaue to happen though at the, centeA; it can 
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happen cut home. I don't want centeM to opviatz In 
Eolation -- thzy can pKo^eAvz thz eXhvic. pnA,dz witkowt 
that. TheAz oAz iA)ay6 to do It wWiLn thz cznteA." 

One respondent, a director of a proprietary center, 
felt strongly that it was the parent's job, and not the center's, 
to instilj. an ethnic identity: "ChUdA^en knojo no colons; you havz to 
touch them. My 6on ha6 oMay^ bzzn In a nuxzd znvAAomznt, and someone 
caUzd him biack doAfn at amp. Hz ^oaA, 'No, I'm not black; I'm diocolatz.* 
Hz hadn't bzzn taught that hz l& biack; hz l& NzgAo. I can't let: 6omzonz 
etie come in and tzach me that I'm biack when I wa6 taught that I woA Meg/io 
by hiom and Vad....l am au)aAz o^ onecgroup focusing on ethnic identification). 
I think U l& i^ong. I do bzUzvz that childAzn should bz given thz chancz to 
di&coveji and to izann 6ecaa&e thzy havz mo/ie oi an oppo/utunUy than we did {to 
IzoAn) Oj{ thz mnZd oAound them by piacAng them in an enviAoment and not 
ZeXtbig thz adalU teach di^c/umincUion. Not: you piay only with thz n.zd 
biock6 and we, a6 aduU6, fenow tvhy," 

Only one respondent seemed to be familiar with two eth- 
nocentrically focused programs: "Thz poAznt^ I 4ee that oJiz invoZvzd 
in tkU oAz thz one& thattAJnAz coming oi agz when tku uoholz biack thing oi 
hz/Utagz w^u gztting nx)ZUng, and thzy contcnoe to idznUiy veAy, veAy 6tA,ong- 
ly. Bat I havz a problem u)ith thU. l:fhink that we can givz ckiidA.en thz 
benz^ oi thexA aon cu£ta^e in a muJUi- fiacijat 6eXting — teach cfcc£cken to 
dzvzZop and havz an undejutanding oi them aa. TheAeweAe 4ome pn.ogmtu, at 
one t^tme thatweAz veJiy naUal in theAA approach. U/ conceAn i& u)kat i& it 
do^ng to thz child. In 6omz instances, it might b z whopping. It vJouZd b z 
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teMAbZt to dmy tht chitd an oppo^itunity to have, a nzal, mejayUng^uZ o^xpeMr 
ifinca^Wi kU oon htnAXagt, but thoAz have, aUo been iome cen^eA^ that^JOqAn 
attmpting to play aX doon, whick l6 jiiU (U bad. To give, a kid a totaJUy 
black zxpeAlence. l& bad and tO'.deny that e,xptnJ.tnce. i6 ja&t at, bad." 

utilization of Day Care 



We asked whether blacks used day care differently than 



did whites: were more blacks represented in the population of 
full-time users of day care? Did blacks prefer centers over 
FDCHs? Were there major issues and concerns which were similar 
across regional, ethnic and racial groupings and, if not, how 
did they differ? One respondent pointed out that, although he'd 
seen an equal number of whites and blacks in the centers that he 
had visited, there was a disproportionate number of blacks in 
all federally subsidized programs, not only in day care. 

Others agreed that there were more blacks using center- 
based full day care than there were whites, but they attributed 
this to economic reasons rather than to a preference for type of 
program that could be linked to a specific ethnic group: 



A g^nateJi poACZYvtage. Io(a)qa ^ocajolI and economic gnoup^ 
oie iuUrday day co/te beomie oi tka iundLng iHcm TjUIom 
IIAA and XX. 

3u/,t ba^td on my om oxptnltnct, I bdUtvt I'ue neueA had 
a poAt'tAxnt black child. I think yoatjoouZd pKdbcbly ilnd 
that MhcAe, the, black ^.ckooU oAe. locate.d ok the. pKe.dominant' 
ly black schools that jLC 6 e,conomlcaUiy a mattcA oi ne,ce^' 
6<Xy to have, the, ckiJtdAm thoJie, alZ day. 

U the, Vie,nd typical? it Is, be,caii&e, day coAe, ce,yvteju 
oKe, Zocate,d In the, pooKOMt migtbo^oods 6o thoAe, oAe, 
moKe. black u) omen u)oKking than oAtvokiteM. Wkite, me,n have, 
hadbeXteA job 6 than black men. ThcAe, oAe. moKe, chUtdfiin 
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black ^amiZLe^, and, and Ze^6 QKondpa/imU [to qjojiz 
ioK thz chitd/iQ,n] bzcjomz g^iandma hat to {joonk until ^>hz 
iaZJU on heA ^acz. 

One respondent explained the trend for a higher number 
of blacks to use full-day care in a center as a combination of 
economic necessity, preference for a day care center over a baby- 
sitter, and the effects of discrimination, "I it a/, a t/itnd In 
t/tavoZing oAomd 4Jiu)o^hop6 and con^GAenceA. The biack mothoA muAtvoonk, 
not ioK thz 6zcond avi, bcjcxui&e, mo4>t o^ thm don't havz that second cuvi, 
but thzy muAt\Monk. Thzy i^ant dkUdAzn ju^t tikz zveAifoody eZtz, but thzy 
utiUzt the, day auiz centoA, 6ay, ^^om 6:30 to 6:00. youu)ondeAu)hy a akUd 
t& thzAz iKom 6unap to 6unda/)n? AVUght, the, mothoA muAt be atvoonk at 7:30, 
60 6hz has to dA£jp him o^ at 6:30. Uaxm.'6 oH at iouA, but KmextboA 
faiocfe, and 4/ie'4 got to fae thz ixu,t om out o^ that oj{^ce o^toheAeucA 4/ie'4 
Mo^lUng. At thz md oi that torn, 4he ha& to get on the, iKz&ioy on, catch the, 
faa&- Then the, hat to get to the, centeA and by thz tarn the, gett to thz cewr 
toA, 6he,'t got to get ojjij the, bu^t to get 4ome gHoccAtoM ok tomethtng. So it't 
tix o'clock aUieady. Sht't aUeady hot and tUie,d and miteAablz, thz pickt 
the. chUd up, and the, goeM home,. Shz matt utilize, the, cznteA. OtheA than 

that, the,u)ould have, to pay a bcbytitteA and a lot o^ them can't be, tmttzd 
ft 

anyway. 

One respondent felt that whites used center-based full 
day care by choice and that blacks used center-based full day 
care because they had no choice: "I think heAz in Atlanta that't eco- 
nomic, eMtentiatbj. li you look at the, blackt that o/te ating day (Me,, you'll 
iind that it't moKz mith a iuU^onkJ^g day. Take, a iuUijoonking day plat 
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t/tavzt back and ioAth, you have, an txZtYidtd day, iUheA.e,a^ in many ca6e6 
vohlte^ a/it sttlUng a 6ocLaJL kind OjJ adjiutme,nt oppoHXwfiLty and, in my opinion, 
I ittt that ont to be, expo6e,d to a day o^ day com, in oKdzA to make, 
the, adjiutme,nt& the,ij ^^}i^h them to make,." 

Three respondents, however, felt that the higher propor- 
tion of blacks using center-based full day care reflected a 
choice of program that could be tied to racial and/or economic 
groups: 



A child care consultant: *'h\o6t TiXle, XX pKog/uim an.e, 
in miqlrb onhood/i (A)heAe, mo6t OjJ the, popaJbxtJion i^ black, 
ExpeMcnce, back6 up that blacks KejxZJb^ tike, an cdaca- 
tionat 6ttUng — equate, cducjatAjoni^ijth 4ucceA4. T/iot'A 
OK but it can be, oveAdone,, I tike, to 4ee teaching done, . 
in a mtuJuxZ 6eXting. Whiter Zook lo^ ianUZy day ojvie,. 
MlxldtercZas^6 blacks axe, iyite/ie^tcd in a h\onte^6oxi p^a- 
gnm ok one, highly motivated tojoa/id cdaavtion," 

A child development specialist: "TheAe, i^ a gxexiteA 
ta^eA. 6ociat/ economic gJioup a6ing centeA day can.e, bccau/^e, 
OjJ the, funding. M?^e IxweA income, iamiLLe/> oaz black and 
located in poveAty oAea^ in Atlanta. The leweA economic 
gKoupu)hite mxAaZ population u^eM family day coAe homed." 

A DHR spokesman: "I've talked to peopletjoho have 6aid 
that in (koAgia theAe -c6 6ome pAeMhuAe to have youA kid in 
an educational netting, VoAt OjJ it, I gue^&, iM ouA auon 
iauZt becaubbe loe'ue 6aid, ^Vay coAe l6 not babysitting. * 
To OA, day coAe t6 that you'Ae pAovidtng good coAe and 
6upeAvl6ion and, vohiZe u)e don't go along tjoith any type 
OjJ Aeal iowmZ education, toe do think they ought to be 
olieAed an oppontmity to leoAn. TheAe* oLi^o the bit 
about integnation o^ 6choot£>. The blaok/^ poAticulanZy 
6ee having theiA kid in a leoAning situation oa de^ihr 
able — not only because they ^eeJL theAJi child has been 
le^t behind in public school and they don't t^ant thts to 
happen to the next one, but because theAe Is a little moAe 
pAestige i^ you say youA child Is in a private school.... 
I gue^s theAe ts a higher degree o^ it IpAe^suAe ^oa educa- 
tional pJtog^ams] in the uAban aAjeas, ^^oa both blacks and 
i^hite^." 
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These three respondents, although active in the day care field, 
do not have the day to day exposure to parents that day care di- 
rectors do, and none of the directors we interviewed in Atlanta 
felt that program choice could be linked either to racial group 
or income level. Therefore, this trend may not apply to Atlanta 
although it seems to apply to a greater extent in Detroit and to 
a lesser extent in Seattle. 



Concerns and Unmet Needs 

Although our respondents differed with each other on a 
host of issues relating to day care in Atlanta, they were unani- 
mous when it came to singling out their greatest concerns or iso- 
lating what they viewed as the unmet needs for day care in Atlanta. 
Regardless of their philosophical orientation or their association 
with a particular segment of the day care community, they agreed 
that day care in Atlanta needed more money and more slots. 

Aduoco^e^ (Viz nou) culUng {^o^ lA-^hoiVi day aoKd czyvttu to 
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UoKz czyvt^ OAZ nzzdzd. I hava to tuAn amy 6o many .... 
hly ^ve cente^A aJU havz long (joxOUng tUu, . • - . . 

Thz biggest umne^ weed Atlanta ^ th^ weed {^oK moKz day 
canz I It itioixZdbz g;iexU ^ tee cooid have moA.e ^amftwg. /oa 
^teaZZy med iodvuxl funding .tn ondvi to open a nojo czntoji, 
hoceveA- ThoJiz oAz many coow^ei tn thz UqXao An.za oAjomd 
Atlanta that only have, p/Uvatz ionrpKo{^ cznteM and KojalZy 
nzzd 4ome nonpKoiit one6- I opznzd onz cantoA In onz'ol thz^z 
douyvUti, and (MwZlzd SO kLd& tn tft/tee toeefe^ and had 100 on 
thz {Raiting tUtt 

We weed momy to ^wppont a ^tiding (Jee 4ca^e. The TUlz XX 
V^UofU A64>ocA,atM)n ^ u)oA,kLng on getting a TUlz XX 6UdLnQ 
6ee 4cheda£e, 6ai evew ;that u;ow'^ 6e enough. (The schedule 
was implemented on January 1, 1977.) 

We'^e wo^ 4c^ch^g tk^ ^tu^ace o^ thz nzzd^ ioK pooK AamLU(U 
have to havz day co^e. Bat toe oAe alAnady gutUng a di^p^opoK- 
tAX)naZ2. amount o^ TUlu XX monzy heAe in FuZtow Countt/, any 
nm monzy ^ going a?heAe thcAe no T^e XX day qjojul at aJUL 



Stammary 



As we interviewed people in each of the three sites- 
Atlanta, Detroit and Seattle— the descriptive differences across 
the sites which emerged throughout the data gathered in Phase II 
of the National Day Care Study emerged in our interviews as well. 
While the factors contributing to these descriptive differences 
are illustrated in the subsequent case studies of Detroit 
^d Seattle and discussed in the first chapter of this report, 
report, it is the need for more day care slots in Atlanta 
that stands out most clearly in contrast to the other two sites. 
In Detroit, day care is "big business," and the competition 
between centers for clients is fierce, in Seattle, the attitude 
toward day care, as toward most other things, appeared relaxed 
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and easy-going. Respondents there felt that the supply of day 
care pretty much met the demand. There might possibly be a 
need for more infant care centers, but they believed that most 
parents preferred family day care homes for infants and toddlers 
and that there was a supply of these sufficient to meet the 
needs of most parents. It was only in Atlanta that we heard 
the need for more day care stressed time and time again. 
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CHAPTER THREE ; DETROIT CASE STUDY 



Introduction 

This case study concentrates upon center-based 
day care in Detroit. it portrays a loosely structured 
industry that is about to be regulated. 

Of the three cities in the National Day Care 
Study, Detroit's centers are the least segregated. Yet, 
just a few years earlier, the city was synonymous with 
racism and racial strife, m addition the city has a higher 
percentage of privately run centers than either Seattle or 
Atlanta. Unlike Atlanta, Detroit's public school system 
does not presently provide day care for preschoolers. 
However, center operators predict that in the near future-- 
the high unemployment rate among teachers will lead to day 
care being included as part of the schools, just as kinder- 
garten is now. 

Four major themes became apparent to the researchers 
concerning cente.r-based day care in Detroit. First, there 
is the tension between the operators of for-profit centers 
and the operators of the nonprofit variety. There are 
differences of opinion over which type of facility can 
provide the best kind of day care in the most efficient 
manner. Second, there is the tension operators of day care 
centers feel about the possibility of the Detroit public 
schools entering the day care market. 

Third, the researchers found that the state's 
mechanism for reimbursement for subsidized care is causing 
some problems in Detroit. A pay-as-you-go system is in 
place, and although the state of Michigan is sure that this 
will achieve the goal of "strict accountability," some 
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center operators in compliance with this system are still 
waiting to get paid. 

The components of quality care provide a fourth 
point for debate in Detroit day care circles. Federal money 
allows for an expansion of day care services, but it also 
opens the- question of regulation. Some feel that regulations 
should focus only on ensuring a child's basic safety. The 
state regulations adequately assure this, they say, while 
the federal regulations will increase costs far more than 
they will increase the quality of care given. 

Setting the Scene 
The City 

Detroit is a working town, it is an indusu.ial 
center that drew disparate people who had three things in 
common: they needed jobs, they were mobile, and they were 
uneducated. Detroit was a town where you could "get ahead." 

"Getting ahead" profited the city. Detroit is 
working on the second shift. Detroit is working downtown 
at the City-County Building. Detroit is going to Wayne 
State university at night to get a college degree. Detroit 
IS parents working and children in day care centers. 

Day care allows people, usually mothers, to work. 
According to the day care center operators we interviewed, 
the demand for this service follows the employment level. 
To the degree that Detroit's economy is subject to fluctua- 
tions, so also is the dcy care business, if there are 
layoffs at Chrysler, then the children of these laid-off 
workers are taken out of the centers. A bad year for the 
automobile industry is a bad year for Detroit generally. 
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It is at this basic level that day care in Detroit 
should be viewed. Although the issue of child development 
is an important one, day care is above all a service to 
parents. Sending a child to a day care center to be social- 
ized, to interact with other children, is a luxury for most 
parents. The working parent must find someone to take care 
of the child or children. The price of this service must be 
affordable, and once the safety of the child has been 
assured, the parent is just as capable as anyone else of 
becoming a hard-nosed, utilitarian, cost/benefit analyst. 
Center operators maintain that parents demand a day care 
service that will allow them to go to work. This means that 
centers must be open for long hours and the price of day 
care must be kept low at the same time, perhaps no more than 
$40 per week. Diagnostic services, highly trained caregivers, 
special programs, and favorable staff/ child ratios must, 
they say, be accommodated within those limits, unless heavy 
subsidies are involved. 

The view that day care centers help mothers 
to work represents a continuation of the thinking of an 
earlier era. The Lanham Act resulted in the creation of a 
number of centers throughout the country, most of them in 
cities that had heavy, war-related industries. Detroit was 
heavily involved both in production for the war effort and 
Lanham Act day care. Although the total number of children 
receiving this type of day care was probably less than 
500,000 across the country, the Lanham centers are important 
symbolically in that they represented the intervention of 
the -federal government into day care for the express purpose 
of allowing women to work. 

The Lanham Act centers allowed mothers to work 
in certain industries at a time when—had there been no 
national emergency—women working and federal support of 
this would have been frowned upon. The war provided the 
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justification for mothers to work. Now, work and work- 
related training provides the justification for more centers, 

more funding, and more regulation. Day care is a business 

no more, no less — in Detroit. 



Day Care as a Business 



The notion of day care as a business underlies 
this examination of center-based day care in the Detroit 
area. Regardless of whether a center is expected to turn a 
profit or simply break even, all centers figure the costs of 
providing day care closely and few, if any, are permitted to 
run at a substantial deficit for long. Competition among 
centers is brisk, with many centers offering transportation 
and/or such extras as karate, ballet, French or Swahili in 
an effort to attact more children to their facility. 



In 1967 -thcAe woA an zxplo6A,on day oxuiz -en VeX/iolt. 
Thviz had bzzn /Lztativzty tUtZz in 1961. TfeeAe weAe 
a £m diLtd/LZn mXh ww-^fcing mothvU'''moiitJLy injom om- 
pa/iznt £amlLLe^; 6omz ctuZdAzn p^iz&6AjomZ ptoplz; 
and 6omz poMWty IzveZ on. 6pz(uaJL nzzd6 lUxU. Mow 
ZYvOizpznzsjJUi havz zvvtvizd tkz day cxuiz faoi-cnei^ jui 
loAQZ mmbzju . Ez£o/lz that. It tAXU a tUtlz old 
lady ijoho lovzd Iud6. 



About one-third of the day care centers in Detroit 
are organized on a for-profit basis, and their interest in 
the economics of day care is self-evident. The other day 
care centers are organized on a nonprofit basis, and most of 
these are operated by churches. "Not too many nonp^oiXX ceMeJU oaz 
nxm by comirmUty cznteJu om otkvi big oMganLzaUom othvi than cWtcfeei." 
In church-run centers, we were told, day care was a service 
offered to the community as a symbol of the church's social 
responsibility and to provide part-time employment for some 
of the church members, especially mothers of young children 
who needed to wages. However, owners of for-profit centers 
pointed out that providing day care in church facilities 
made economic good sense since some of the money coming in 
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could be used to defray the expense of maintaining the 
church building. 



TktfLz'i not a Qitzat deal 0(5 dLLiizJiencz between ihz 
p^oilt and ihz nonpAo f^lt—and I iay tkiU not b&aauiz 
0(5 izeZLng that I hav& to d&i&nd myieZ^ In teJim oi 
beJjig fiOK-pfioiU. 1 6ay <X in.om thz point o^ vim 
that a numbzn. o^ c-ivichu go Into day cxulz not ^OJi 
tkz 6ak& oi thz chltdJLZn but ^OJi thz iakz of, ivu,- 
talfujig theimeZvu, and to me that'i pfuoflt . . . 
no matter, what you do laith thz momy. 



Other respondents, regardless of their affiliation, agreed 
that there was little diffeence between nonprofit and 
for-profit centers, except "thz food l& bettzn. In thz nonpJioilt!,." 

Directors of existing day care centers are concerned 
not only with competition from other centers but also with 
potential competition from the Detroit Public Schools. The 
public school system which represents a substantial investment 
in buildings and staff, provides an exmaple of how a nonprofit 
organization can be, in its own way, a business too. The 
system faces declining enrollments and the resulting unemploy- 
ment of area teachers, who are represented by a strong 
chapter of the American Federation of Teachers. Day care 
operators fear that in order to keep its buildings full and 
its teachers employed, the school system will someday run a 
city-wide day care program, almost as a downward extension 
of kindergarten. As discussed later in this case study, 
their fears are not entirely groundless. At the present 
time, however, the Detroit Public Schools' involvement with 
preschoolers is restricted to a relatively small Head Start 
program. Although Head Start has both morning and afternoon 
sessions, individual children are enrolled in only one or 
the other but not both; so the Head start program currently 
being offered is in no way synonymous with full-day care. 
Furthermore, when enrollment in the program was doubled in 
1978-79, there was difficulty locating adequate space for 
the additional classes. 
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The tension caused by competition, whether real or 
threatened, was apparent throughout our interviews with 
directors of day care centers. Directors of nonprofit 
centers noted that it was extremely difficult to break-even 
and wondered aloud just what corners were cut by the for- 
profit centers. For their part, directors of profit-making 
centers maintained that they had to offer a "good" day care 
program in order to stay in business and that they did so in 
spite of being ineligible for such federal benefits as food 
subsidies because they were not organized on a nonprofit 
basis. At the base of almost any discussion—whether of 
staff/child ratio, educational requirements for staff, or 
type of program offered— was the question of cost: could a 
center offer this or that and still stay in business? 

Day Care Trends 

Day care became fashionable— or at least subject 
to fashion— as the market began to be developed. In 
black areas of Detroit, day care center programs were seen 
as a way of getting a rung up or a jump ahead. Licensing 
staff sometimes question whether the public is able to 
demand quality day care. They sometimes feel that the 
public falls victim to huckstering and point out the day 
care centers that claim to teach a child French, Swahili, or 
mathematics, one center reportedly took a class of four-year- 
olds to Paris so they could become "cultured." 

Licensers notice the shift in trends and styles 
of center-based day care. A few years ago, a substantial 
number of the centers in minority areas taught black culture 
exclusively. "NcM th&y'AZ backing cumy i/iom tkii," one 
licenser notes. "TheAz lt>n't even a UuAtin day cote cenfeA." 
It is strange, indeed, in the city where Black Muslims 
began . 
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According to interviewed operators and licensers, 
the trend now is toward pluralism. Several explanations for 
this were offered. The most ideologically based one is that 
there is no need for a city like Detroit to have centers 
that emphasize black culture. Blacks feel secure in their 
identity; they now constitute a majority of the population 
within the city limits. Adherents to this belief maintain 
that it is as unnecessary to give black children classes in 
Swahili as it is to give WASP children culture lessons that 
emphasize the meaning of the Union Jack. 

A more economically based explanation, advanced by 
a black owner of a small chain of centers, holds that the 
limited amount of resources requires pluralism. That is, 
money is in the hands of whites, power is in the hands of 
whites, and only by having blacks attend the same centers as 
whites is it possible to assure high quality service for 
all. There is simply not enough money for two separate 
tracks, if both are to be of high quality. 

Perhaps the second explanation is the more tenable 
one. Licensers and operators both note that the increase in 
the number of day care centers coincided with the infusion 
of large amounts of federal money. Certification of the 
centers, enabling the enrollment of subsidized children, has 
waxed and waned with the stringency and enforcement of state 
regulations and the reimbursement rate. 

Day Care Not A Major Issue 

Although day care is a growing concern in Detroit, 
it is not a very visible cause . One cannot point to more 
than one or two state senators or representatives who can 
convincingly be called "champions" of child care. Similarly, 
there are only one or two members on Detroit's City Council 
who have taken a serious interest in the subject. 
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The researchers came away from Detroit with 
the distinct impression that although the usual advocacy 
groups (such as the 4-C's) are in existence, they do not 
command much political influence. One member of the 4-C's 
notes: "The ZtQl^ZaZoni, mU. bay-oH on day coax, changes only 

n u ihus, an issue that causes debate 

is the reimbursement rate. Operators of family day care 
homes and centers insist that they are drastically underpaid, 
in-home aides are paid less than the minimum wage. A 1977 
increase in reimbursement rates only provided an increase 
of between four and six percent in the rates for all types 
of providers. Although the state of Michigan received 
additional funds earmarked for day care in June 1977, the 
money was, by and large, allocated to other social services. 

The reasons given for why day care is not yet a maj( 
issue include that consumers are "not oaZLcuZoXz," that 
"coeitUion6 d^veZop only In tunej, oi caa^H,," and that there 
is a "iptU between pJio iAX-mlvLng and not-iofi-p^o^U day cojit czrvt^u." 

One legislator, who had helped form a task force 
on day care, noted that the impetus came in 1975 when the 
Department of Social Services wanted to increase the number 
of billing units for day care centers from two per day to 
three per day. The newly formed task force, composed mainly 
of day care providers, was able to fight that attempt 
successfully. Yet, the same legislator notes, there is 
still no real leadership in day care circles. 

The "movement" is just beginning, and the legisator 
estimates that it will take two years (until 1979) for it to 
gain the same impetus that the "senior power" movement has 
in Michigan right now: 
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On a 4az£e iA.om one to tzn, auxVLZne^6 day coaz 
MU6 tniniu tzn. Noiv ^'4 pla& tuoo. . . . Some 
0^ thz lzgl&lcuto/L& 4^tUJL mMy that day coAe mJU, 
6abvz^t thz iamiZy. 

ironically, he noted, legislative criticism was often heard 
from female members of the state house and senate. He feels 
that the key is to broaden the base of support for the idea 
ot day care. He notes that day care advocates are often 
hard-working people who cannot take a day off to go to the 
capitol for a hearing, what he hopes to be able to do is to 
form a special subcommittee on day care. The committee 
could introduce bills that would coordinate children's 
services. in the meantime, the movement lacks leadership 
and as noted above, even draws suspicion. 

The provision of Da y Care in Detroit: who Shares the Pie? 

There are two major points of tension among day 
care providers in Detroit. The first tension point is 
between centers organized on a for-profit (proprietary) 
basis and those run on a nonprofit status. The second 
concerns whether the Detroit Board of Education will 
make day care a part of the educational system. 

Unlike Atlanta, where an important distinction 
IS whether or not a center is a Title XX center, in Detroit, 
the profit-making status is the discriminating factor. The 
for-profit centers have a somewhat greater influence 
than their number alone indicate. This type of center 
banded together to form the Education child Care Centers of 
Michigan. Later, that organization became the present day 
Michigan Association of Child Care Centers (MACCC) . The 
existence of the MACCC may be seen as a recognition that it 
is the private owners who have begun to think of themselves 
as a group with vested interests, one that should have a say 
about regulations and standards. 
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The MACCC is a modest lobbying organization, 
the independent lobby concerned with child care. (As 
members of the MACCC pointed out to the researchers, 
the 4-C«s are essentially an arm of the Governor's office.) 
However, the independent MACCC is a small organization; 
according to one of its officers, the budget is consider- 
ably less than $10,000 per year. 

Operators of private centers put forth several 
arguments as to why their type of center is superior for 
providing day care. The threads of their contention are 
spun around the notion of efficiency. Their argument runs 
like this: Because the proprietary centers are organized to 
make a profit, they are—by nature— less wasteful than 
nonprofit centers that can merely break even and still 
survive. Further, it is argued, private day care centers 
are much more efficient than a day care system run by the 
public schools, which can run at a deficit indefinitely. 
That is, the centers operate within a framework of existing 
regulations that guarantee quality and safety; then, they 
seek to maximize profit by such means as judicious shopping, 
one owner-operator noted that some of his biggest savings 
were realized by buying surplus equipment from the Detroit 
Board of Education. The necessity for, or drive toward, 
realizing a profit makes the proprietary centers use re- 
sources more effectively, or so the argument goes. 

Proponents of private sector, for-profit day 
care are quick to point out that their lower cost figures 
are achieved under a handicap. Proprietary centers do not 
qualify for the Internal Revenue Service designation that 
would allow them to purchase food at reduced rates through 
the Department of Agriculture Child care Food Program. Some 
of the more enterprising center owners have essentially 
split their center operations into two parts. The manage- 
ment is on a for-profit basis, and the ownership is on a 
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nonprofit basis. This split allows the centers to apply for 
the Internal Revenue Service designation. This type of 
inventiveness is not pursued by most owners, however, 
since they are too small to profit from such a division of 
operations. 



The "efficiency" argument cuts both ways. Pushed 
too far, it becomes a liability. Profit-making day care 
centers, like profit-making nursing homes, can easily 
become suspect for being "too efficient." Critics say that 
it is impossible to make a profit by providing quality day 
care, taking profit as de facto evidence of substandardness 
or a "short-change job." 

The argument cited above reflects the feelings of 
a fair number of the directors of nonprofit centers. As 
one director of a well regarded, church-sponsored center 
noted: "Some ztYvtva aKd ja&t In ajL {^ok the. money. Thzy cat co/tneA6. 
Tfie ckUd 6houZd not be a doUxui ^^^n." The director added, 
"Tfie day cxuit bu^^e^^ ^ ^toAXlnQ injom the, g^wund iloon. now. we'/te 
not cnJitiul, It iMt become a compe^:ct<:v;e <uim ojj ou/l ^odiaJL U^e,." 
The same director notes that the USDA subsidy he receives is 
essential to his center's operation and feels that, on that 
score alone, the non-profits have a huge advantage over the 
proprietary establishments. Without this form of government 
subsidy, he feels, his operation would not be able to break 
even and the church itself would have to kick in the differ- 
ence. 



Another director, connected with a well-endowed 
center, decried what he saw as the ability to convert social 
problems into business opportunities. "Anyone can open a day 
care center," he said. Although an advocate of high staff/ 
child ratios, he believes that it is impossible for day care 
centers to provide the kind of individual attention that the 
high ratios imply and still make a profit. Because of this. 




he noted, the proprietary centers were being forced to 
"warehouse" children. Sort of shared wisdom that can 
develop. "We don'-t ^zm to havz an adzquatz pkUo/^opkicxtt ba6Z 
oAoand ckUd-KzojUnq," he concluded. 

Owners of proprietary centers are aware of this 
sort of criticism. One operator of a fairly large chain of 
centers told the interviewers that very large commercial 
chains, like Kinder Care, are looked down upon in the North. 
The public would not stand for that degree of commercialism. 
She did not feel this was true of other areas of the country, 
particularly the South. At the same time, she did not 
object to a 1:7 staff/child ratio but maintained that 
enforcement of a 1:5 ratio .would lead to cheating by the 
centers. 

The owner of another private center offered a 
similar opinion. "A natio oi onz to ^ivz l& a ^loagk-o^i," 
she says, adding that increasing the concentration of 
caregivers would only lead to more socializing within the 
staff. 

Another owner countered the charges of profiteering 
more assertively, and pointed out that all day care centers 
are essentially in the business of being in business. He 
referred to churches that run centers to subsidize the 
church, or at least provide employment for some of the 
parishoners. He also claimed that the Detroit Board of 
Education, which is also "nonprofit," is making motions 
that indicate that it is moving toward providing day care. 
He said that one need only look at the declining public 
school enrollments and the lowering birth rates to know why 
the Board is interested in getting into the day care business. 
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"The. VaVioiX SooAd oi Edacatix)n do2M not havz to 6kovo a KztuJm on juU 
AJiva^trndYit/,. It It hdavltLi ^ab^idUzzd, and U emptoy^ ZaAgt mmbtn^ 
oi o/iganlzed indlvidiml^ i^ho mJUi be anemployzd anlz&6 thz school 
lyUtm bzQAM to pnovidz ^viviteM io/i tha 6ab-klndeA.qcuutQ,n Zzvzt. 
ThU woJtkoX Q,iiUt6 and hM been zxploiXzd by pnAvatz day qjvkl cen^eA4, 
among otkeA6." The question now becomes who will dominate 
the market in the forthcoming years. 

The argument over who can best provide day care 
services shifts back and forth. The director of a denomin- 
ationally sponsored center, part of a larger social service 
agency, stated that the center loses money on its subsidized 
children, perhaps as much as thirty cents per day for each 
child. She cannot see how profit-making centers can actually 
make a profit and still provide decent day care. "Th^y mii&t 
do tha 6honX.-(iJfianqz bU." she says. Yet, the mathematics of 
it all— the loss of the thirty cents per day for each subsi- 
dized child— implies that money can be made on privately 
paying children. 

Day care' ahd"the Public Schools— a Major issue 

At the present time, the Detroit Public Schools do 
not provide day care. They do, however, provide the following 
services to preschoolers: Head Start classes in 38 schools 
which served 1200 students in 1977; Title I preschool 
programs in 37 schools which served 1500 children; and a 
parent/child program for children aged birth to three 
years. 

We don';C opejuUe, any day co/te ^UticuUon^ vohoAd 
Y^dKzn OAH ^n ioK axtandad p^od6 oi time,. 

oi oivi pJLOg/Lom ajia e.daccuUonal-oJUe.ntzd 
ana afio. hat{^ day pnjogKom. 
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Although some programs offer both morning and afternoon 
sessions, different children are served in each session and 
the program operation is coterminous with the regular school 
day. 

Regardless, operators of day care centers of all 
types are concerned that the public schools will put them 
out of business. it is a concern far out of proportion to 
the present level of activity: the total number of children 
presently served is fewer than 4,000 out of an estimated 
preschool population of over 35,000. Nonetheless the 
concern is there, and the reasons for it are many. The 
school-aged population is shrinking, and the provision of 
day care in the schools could provide employment to teachers 
already in the system, if and when additional child care 
monies are distributed by the federal government, individual 
day care centers simply could not compete on an equal 
footing with a public school system for federal funding in 
the form of grants, demonstration programs and the like. 
Legislation currently exists— and other bills are in progress- 
to delegate and divide responsibility for overseeing the 
operation of publicly funded day care facilities between the 
State Department of Education and the Division of Social 
Services. 

Within the past 10 years, both the total population 
of the city and the number of students have declined, the 
latter from approximately 300,000 to around 230,000. As one 
official notes, "ThU m&am, you cZoi& biuZcUnqi, oK thzy oAz andiAiued." 
Detroit is an old city with no place to expand its boundaries 
to recapture lost population. The encirclement by incorporated 
suburbs has long been complete. Detroit continues to lose 
population, and it is apparent that school closings will 
continue also. Employment opportunities for teachers will 
get workse, not better. Ten years' ago, the contingent of 
kindergarten-aged children was 28,000, now, it is 20,000. 
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Hence the pool of prekindergarten children is now seen as a 
potential resource, although admittedly it too will shrink 
over time. 



Having the public school in the day care business 
could provide unemployed teachers with jobs, if a staff/ 
child ratio of 1:5 were observed, this could mean employment 
for 4,000 teachers. The probability that preference in 
hiring day care teachers would be to hire teachers already 
in the system is heightened by the fact that these teachers 
are represented by a strong chapter of the American Federation 
of Teachers. Not all of these teachers could possibly have 
majors in early childhood education. Th-se who think that 
the public schools should stay out of day care insist that 
public school day care teachers would be mostly English or 
Social Studies teachers who would accept day care jobs 
because they pay $12,000 a year, not because of any interest 
in preschoolers. 



Most day care people feel strongly that their 
approach to the children in their care is very different 
from the approach that teachers in a public school systei 
are likely to take: 



Btio^t I wei^t into a pKaichool pnjogAjCLm. 1 m6 a 
tojiokvi AM a pubUc school. l\y dnQKut edtica- 
twn; I had a K-Z2 teackLng ceAtLiiaUz, 6o I could 
havz Qottzn amy mXh lexicking myuahviz injom e£em- 
zrvOuiy up. when I wen^ a^yvLo p^ej^chooi, I ^ound 
U a totaUy dlU^^^ mnJLd. Bu;t aJL tjook me tjoo 
to thKzz yeoju to iiquAz out that 'hzy, thJU, jU 
not thz 6miL (U oZmajntoKy school. It ^IwuZd not 
be conducted tike. eZme^ntoKy 6chcot.' X have, ^ound 
that 6ome. o^ the, hoAd^^t people, to deaZ toctfi and 
e,xpiain what a pKoMchool p^og/um ^^hould be have, 
been teacher tn ge^ieAaZ. ... i ^ay tkit 
inm the, poM: o^ havtng been btind at omc t.me, 
and iJeetoig tke, 6ame, uny: '*WelZ, you .^^xn te,ach 
iVut Q/tade,, you can teach p^e^chool.^ 
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A second concern on the part of day care operators 
is their inability to compete with the public schools for 
large-scale public funding for preschool programs. "I tlvink 
theM OAS. mnUeA abowt thz dUtzction that thz itatz of, ULckigan U 
QoijtiQ to takz In tzAm o' puvUins P^zichool rmg^uim. Wz havz moJiz 
and moKz of, them comoig >cn thjioagh iedzAal itxndi, Into thz pubtixL 
ichooti, and I tkink many pzoptz axz mfUiled about that— what 
QOAJiQ to do to thzAJi biu^Ui. But thzy izz themizJ(.vz6 04, pnovldlnq 
a 4>&n.vlcz dLiizn.(uit fJiom what can bz pJiovUzd In thz pubtLc ichooU." 
Day care operators point to the Title I preschool program 
and to the fact that the public schools are one of two 
major grantees for the Head Start program (the other is 
operated by Catholic Social Services) to buttress their 
argument that future large sums of money will most likely 
be channeled through the public schools and not split among 
various small day care centers. This view is corroborated 
by a Detroit public school official who commented about the 
Family Assistance Plan, "It [thz pabtLc ichj}oli zntA.y Into day 
coAe) A^n't go^g to happzn In thz ne^ yzaK ok io. ThzKz wouZd havz 
to bz iomz cfconge ^ iunduig at thz nationaZ ZzveZ that wouZd bUng 
comUznablz amouruU oi monzy Into thz ichooZ iyUem. I thiyik li 
thz bUl that Hijcon vetoed had bzzn placed Into action, wz would 
pnobably bz aji day coKz fitght now. " 

Even though day care operators feel strongly that 
the programs they provide are different in substance from 
what is presently being provided by the public school 
system, they are doubtful that parents will be sophisticated 
enough to recognize and appreciate the difference. A 
frequently cited case in point concerned a demonstration 
program located in the Fenton-Holly area: 
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We had a pusjcUt cahoot In tht Fznton-HoUy (vioxi 
that juiming a ddAtA^ilzd* pKOQnam'-t-l and aJUL 
mu--and not because U had to; It didnU havt 
any ^ab^idlz^d ^tuddntA. u had 25 chUdn,zn 
about 5-10 acA(U oi Zand, bvUU iKom thz qAjOund 
up. It uxu a KznJi quaUty 4^chooZ, no douht about 
that. ChoAg^g $35 a weefe, thz tzhool woa lUZzd 
at 25. Along come tht pubtic 6(ihooJU who got 
thzoi hand6 on 4ome momy 6omQui)hVLZ and cho^e to 
put A.n a pMuchooZ p^og/um. Thty /^oZtcttd thz 
oi an abandoned, condemned /school in which 
thty placzd 30 ckUd/izn. The only zqutpmznt thty 
had ^n^^e a tjiunk. Thzy had one teachvi and 
one Z6-yeaA-otd with 30 ckUd/izn. Tku wa& a pubUc 
6chool and 6o thty coutd do^it, whVi^M tht pnl\)at(L 
cahoot came undvi tht VzpoAtmznt oi SoUaZ Se^v^ccA 
and thty oaz almy6 6o 6ticky about having thl& 
much eqocpmen^ and 6o many tku and 40 many that. 
Th^ lady that nan tht pnA^vatt school compllintd 
to hVi tLd^n/^ing consultant; tht conSuZta^it 6ayi 

I don t btU(i\)(L it, ' 40 thzij mnt oueA thviz 
and took. pictuKiU oi tht tituatLon. To mofee a long 
6tojLy 6hont, it took a long timz but thty iimlZu 
got the, school closed. UniontunateZy ioA tht ptoplz 
who owned tht tutlz pUvatt school, thzXA Ktpu- 
totton had been Aocned by .that tCmt. HcAe tutu tht 
fuZUng pant oi what happtmd: tht public school 
chojigtd ?1.50 a day oJi something Ukc that, and 
tht people, who weAe, changing $35 a toeefe looked 
IaM, mon^toAs. It looked tike they weJie /teaJUy 
nakuig it in. Peoplt on the outride looking in, 
biung naive, thought the owners weJie money-hoQaeAS. 
The, onA^vate schxiol loU about eight ok 60 oi theiA 
chcldJien to the. public 6chool but it was just 
enough so theu couZdnU keep going. They even- 
tually sold the place and moved amy. 

The difference between the regulations under which 
the public school center operated and those under which 
the private center was licensed came about because, until 
relatively recently, public school centers have had to 
meet safety standards imposed by the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Education, while all other day care centers came 



*In 1976, Michigan had three levels of certification for 
day care centers eligible to serve subsidized children 
(see discussion in Chapter 1), 
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under the jurisdiction of the Department of Social Services. 
As it happened, the public school center was in violation of 
Act XIS, a 1973 state law that took effect in spring of 
1974. Act 116 required publicly operated day care facilities 
to be inspected and approved by the Department of Social 
Services although the Department of Education continued to 
•regulate the type of program offered in the public school 
centers. 

TfieAe had been conAideAabZo, conceAn about tku i^m 
thz pabtLc ^^chool admiriUtJuUoA^ and tJiz Stato, 
Boa^d oi Education. Why weAe weZjanz pzopto, givzn 
KQJipoYUiiblLLtij to teZt u& Q,dacatoJu about day coAZ? 
It took a lot 0|5 mee^ng^ to convincz th^ o^ thz 
u)hy6 and wfieAejJoAeA and to Aea6-6UAe them about 
{VzpoAtmznt o^ SocajxZ Se/tu^ce6) peopie, that ouA 
ticzn^AJfig conAuZtanti weAe MA'4 In zducation—onz 
oi *th2jn.' Thviz 6tUl urn 4ome nol6z on thz 
pant oi 6omz 6upznAJfitzndznt(>--6omz zvzn thAzatznzd 
to takz VSS to couAt. But by and toAgz 6chooJU 
look upon thz appAovaZ pnoczh^ a& a hzlpiuZ 
6eAvicz and Jiztpzct VSS. 

The significance of Act J16 has not been lost on 
day care operators. They view it as initially delaying but 
ultimately facilitating the entry of the Detroit public 
schools into the day care market. The delay stems from the 
requirements concerning the physical plant. One private 
center operator notes that the requirements for child-height 
commodes alone would eliminate most schools from being used 
as child care centers until extensive renovations were made. 
This will take time as will the working out of procedures 
between the two state bureaucracies. However, they also 
note that the fact that Act 116 even exists seems to be an 
indication that the state might favor the public schools when 
it comes to channeling federal child care funds, it will 
not be all that long, they predict, before they face major 
competition from the school system— competition they fear 
will be the end of most private day care. They base this 
prediction on the history of kindergarten in Michigan. Just 
as Detroit's kindergartens, in existence since the late 
1800's are technically voluntary, so also would be the 
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Detroit Board of Education's day care centers. Center 
operators note that the costs of such day care would be paid 
by tax dollars and, at best, the publicly subsidized centers 
would charge only a minimal fee. As is the case with 
kindergarten, it would probably only be a short time before 
nearly 95 percent of the children in this age group were in 
attendance. Operators of other centers simply could not 
compete, they said, with seemingly free day care. 

Subsidized Day Care in Detroit 

In Detroit there are the no special Title XX 
centers for lower-income families, and parents have a great 
deal of freedom in choosing the kind of bhild care they 
consider appropriate. This differs from Atlanta, where 
centers tend to have either all Title XX subsidized children 
or no subsidized children. 



In contrast, Detroit parents may place their 
children in any approved day care center or day care home. 
The parent may choose not to use either type of group 
facility and may decide to use an in-home caregiver instead. 
The choice of which type of day care facility to use, and 
which one, is left up to the parent. Thus, in theory at 
least, the acceptance of a subsidy does not mean giving up 
free choice. In reality, segregated neighborhood patterns 
and the location of industries make the choice a more 
constricted one. However, Detroit's day care centers are 
more economically and racially integrated than those in 
Atlanta 6r Seattle. This runs counter to the popular images 
of the three cities. One might expect that Seattle—with 
its relatively low numbers of minorities and its "laid 
back" public image—would have the most integrated centers. 
Conceivably, advocates of for-profit day care, free enter- 
prise and freedom of choice may point to the relatively 
small amount of segregation in Detroit centers as proof that 
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capitalism, even on an unorganized scale, can be responsi 
to the Social Good. 



For lower-income families, the process by which 
day care arrangements are made and the bargain struck seems 
to be a mixture of independence and restriction. A household 
need not be on any other type of assistance to receive a 
subsidy for day care. One applies to the local welfare 
office, eligibility is established, and a "budget" is worked 
up by the child care worker. Employment or school attendance 
is verified by pay stubs, schedule, or letter. Together, the 
child care worker and the parent develop a "day care plan." 

The parent is asked what type of day care is 
preferred. The worker can suggest some of the alternatives 
available; however, as one worker noted during an interview: 

"We havz to woKii uiUh thz cJUzyiU. lAo6t thzm know whaX thzy imnt 
bzioKZ thzy come In. " 



According to the same day care worker, the least- 
used choice is the family day care home, a facility which 
serves a limited number of children, usually fewer than six. 
Social workers and day care operators report that the day 
care center is a method more often selected by blacks than 
by whites. A babysitter is the preferred alternative 
expressed by most clients. The parent often has a specific 
babysitter in mind, often her own sister or mother. Reim- 
bursement by the state for in-home care is at a much lower 
rate, less than $4 per day. 

Social workers cannot "volunteer" any method, or 
steer the client toward any particular facility. At the 
same time, they try to give some guidance. The purpose of 
the plan, in part, is to work out some means of securing 
child care services that would be realistic if the individual 
were to get off public assistance. Thus, one interviewed 
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worker stated that a babysitter is probably more realistic 
for a mother who has many children than a center would be. 

In some cases, a laissez-faire approach cannot 
work. The mother may have no idea where to begin her 
search. At such times, the worker may suggest a specific 

center: "I hzoA that l& pxeJXy good.'' it is here 

that the worker's opinions and knowledge enter into the 
day care process: 



We wzAz dUiyivAJig on thz wz^t ^Idz o|5 VztAolt. 
I fiave ja&t /izcelvzd a '(AU.nd6kLeZd tovJi' o^ 
thz czntzju In thz (joo/ikeAU tZAAJXoKy. 'What 
do you tktnk o^ that onz?' I poAJit. 'Mectc- 
ocAe. RzaJLty mzdlocAz, ' 4fie tM6 me. 
'Mo6t 0^ thz6z dzntzfu OAZ glonJif^lzd baby- 
^.Uting. W l& a big thing. Thzy mtch 71/ . 



Typically, a worker's caseload is between 75 and 
100 cases (families) per month. The variation among individ- 
ual workers is from 30 to 120 cases, depending upon the 
worker and the season. in the summer, the caseload drops. 

Mothers come to see day care as "^omz;tkLng to bz zxpzctzd" 
a day care worker reports. At the same time, the emphasis 
on feasibility and the authorization for day care services 
only if the parent is enrolled in a training course or 
working point to one of the basics: day care is not the 
same thing as nursery school; it has a custodial purpose. 
The large percentage of profit-making centers points out 
another fact about day care in Detroit: the center is an 
adaptive institution. it is possible to appropriately price 
a business that operates on small margins; if day care 
allows mothers to work, then it is priced low enough to make 
working a profitable alternative to staying at home, with or 
without public assistance grants. Day care is a businesss 
that allows people to go about their business. 
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Once a child is placed in a center, the state 
day care worker is required to visit that child in that 
facility within the next 30 days. After that, the worker 
sees the child at least once every six months. At these 
visits, the day care worker— who has no licensing author- 
ity — forms his or her opinions about specific centers. 
Thus, workers have a stock of stories that begin, "i won't 
tell you the name of the center, but ..." On the other 
hand, some centers are singled out for praise. 

State day care workers note that the day care 
reality is somewhere in between the extremes of excellence 
and inadequacy. When things really seem amiss, the worker 
will call the state's licensing personnel. 

Reimbursement Mechanism for Subsidized Care 

According to sources at the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Social Services, getting assistance with day care is 
straightforward. They will also admit that things have 
recently gotten more complicated. As far as the State of 
Michigan is concerned, the more involved system is cheaper. 
It also comes closer to meeting the requirements of "strict 
accountability," a popular notion in Michigan and elsewhere. 

The old way of doing things is worth examining, 
however, under the old system, the parent, after having 
been declared "income eligible" for assistance, found day 
care for the child. Once the child was "placed," the child 
care worker at the welfare agency would authorize payments. 
These would come in the form of a bi-weekly check to the 
centers, in-home day care was paid for by a two-party 
check. Regardless of the form of the day care, the' payments 
would continue until a "stop payment order" was issued. 
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The state found abuse under the old system • 
According to Michigan officials, the state was actually 
subsidizing center operators, and perhaps, even the children 
whose parents received no direct public assistance. That 
is, the children of middle-class parents were being subsidized 
in a de facto fashion. Subsidized day care was intended to 
allow low-income mothers to work or be trained. According 
to the auditing department, parents would enroll in a 
training course and then drop it 'without telling anyone. 
Also, the center was paid regardless of whether or not the 
child was absent. Absences were being paid just as attend- 
ances were. Somebody, somewhere, was getting a free ride, 
or so it was alleged. The state became worried about 
accountability. Obviously, the system had to be tightened. 

The new system, implemented in 1976, is a true 
pay-as-you-go system. The key is that the center must keep 
a detailed attendance record and submit a bill for only that 
time for which each subsidized child was present. A new 
form is used authorizing so many "units" of daycare, so many 
"units" of transportation, and no more than the -stated 
number of each. Now that there is this attendance record, 
now that the billings occur bi-monthly, now thac the bill 
can be checked and paid only after the services have been 
actually delivered, the system is more equitable. The 
department insists that this is so. 

Reimbursement for center-based care is limited 
now to $7.26 per day for children between two-ar' ^-half to 
six-years-old* or the amount of mon^^y chat prir :e pay 
students at the center are charged, whirhc ' less . This 
means that day care subsidies from the Stat^i.- of Michigan are 
about $35 per week for each child. In no case may a 



*For children between two weeks and two-and-a-'half years of 
age, the maximum rate is $10.26 per day. 
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subsidized child bring more money into the center than does 
an unsubsidized child, in most cases, state-paid children 
bring in less. However, one member of a state-wide advocacy 
group noted that "tha gznzAoZ popuLvUon uAuaZly pay^ tjohu VSS pay6, 
60 thd Vzp<vtXm(Mt oi So(UjcU SeAvlct& ha6 become thz tu3Jiz-t<M,vi {pK thz 
comuyuXy nathzA than thz othoA way oAoand." 

One day care operator expressed his feelings about 
the effect of both the old and the new reimbursement systems 
this way: 

1(5 a p2A6on l& a 6nakz {Ukz am tha 6toKy of, thz man voho 
took A.YI a 4Mafee and iX hU him], hz'U f^AJid a my to bUt 
i^ou, 60 don't tkink yoa ojiz qoAJtq to chanqo. him. What 
I'm 6ayAJtg If a p^on iM oat to mafee a p/iofit and 
yoa K2, not paying kirn bat $1.50 a day, hz'lt mafee a pHjofJUt. 
So that old txLdk of 'L(Lt'6 not pay them i/ohat thzy should 
be paid and 6o kaap them f/iom mfunq a pKofit' l6 ja&t not 
tWKfu^ng. TheAe, okz czntZA6 that oaz choAglnq $S a day and 
not e,ve,n make, a qaa/iteA profit— a good 25 cznt6 pKofit a 
day. And theAz oaz czrvt^JU that qaz choAging $5 a day and 
mafeoig $1.50 of that In profit. It ha6 to deal voith the. 
pejuon that'6 ^involved. 

The acountability system allows the Department of 
Social Services and its auditors to catch things when they 
go awry. Five absences in a month merit a call from the 
child's day care workers, centers are not paid until the 
vouchers are filled out. This contrasts with both Atlanta 
and Seattle, neither of which have this sort of monitoring 
built into their systems. The payment rules shape day care 
in Detroit by setting the economic limits for its subsidy. 

There is some disagreement over whether the new 
payment system hos helped or hindered the rendering of 
day care service for the low-income. One senior official 
in the welfare department opined that the rules help: 
"The (opcAoto^d) know tho. dzpantme,nt volti pay. The.y don't havz to 
ha66le, {tiltt the^tj do] inx^'Xh the. pfUvate. pay cJUznt." 

Yet some of the day care center operators inter- 
viewed in June 1977 claim that the department has not paid 
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them all it owes since October, when the new system was put 
into place, one of the operators is filing suit. Department 
people retort that the number of children being subsidized 
by the state has not declined, and that new centers — many of 
which take state-paid children — are appearing all of the 
time. Welfare officials do admit, however, that in the 
beginning, when the new payment system was being put into 
place, there may have been some slight delays in making 
payments. 

The new (1976) pay-as-you-go system represents not 
only an effort towards greater acountability, but also an 
increase in the amount of paperwork that the day care center 
operators complete in order to be reimbursed for their subsid- 
ized students. The Department of Public Welfare has divided 
the day into two "units." The first half of the day is known 
as the "primary" unit. A subsidized child attending this 
period alone will bring in 62 percent, rather than 50 per- 
cent of the $6.70 maximum reimbursement allowed by the State 
of Michigan. The last half of the day is the "secondary" 
unit. A subsidized child's attendance during this part of 
the day authorizes the release of 38 percent of the full 
day's reimbursement. 

According to some day care operators, an attempt 
was made to cut the day into even smaller units, but this 
was rejected. The day care center operators felt that 
dividing the day into smaller and smaller units works 
against their business, since it multiplies the amount of 
paperwork and counting. it also requires that the child be 
present for more than eight hours in order to get the full 
payment. The two-unit, day works best, the owners report, 
since it does take into account the necessary extra effort 
required to serve a child for a half day, rather than a full 
day. It also recognizes that the morning is a particularly 
busy time for centers. 




The rate of reimbursement brought complaints from 
several of the operators interviewed by the researchers. One 
operator of a nonprofit center notes that the reimbursement 
rate for subsidized children always trailed the private 
market price of day care. In 1969, when his center charged 
privately paying children $25 per week, Michigan paid center 
operators $22.50. This difference continues today, when the 
center charges private, full-time students $35 per week and 
the maximum reimbursement from the State of Michigan is 
$33.50. It is likely that the gap will widen if the operator 
decides that, in order to break even, he must charge the 
private students $40 per week. 

Impact of Administrative and Regulatory Policies 

Whether a center takes subsidized children at all 
is, in part, the result of a number of interacting factors. 
The quickness of reimbursement is important to centers, 
particularly smaller ones with cash flow problems. More 
than one center operator asserted that the delays in making 
the new payment system operational had caused several 
centers to go out of business. On a day-to-day basis, 
however, it is the amount of the reimbursement that sets 
the practical limit on the level of services that can be 
provided. Regulations then serve to shape the kinds of 
services each center offers — if it is going to take subsi- 
dized children at all. 

Licensing officials have noted that the number of 
centers accepting subsidized children fluctuates. in 1975, 
when the Federal Interagency Day Care Regulations (FIDCR) , 
mandating certain staff/child ratios and standards, were 
tied to the receipt of federal funds, many centers decided 
they could no longer accept state-paid children. Then, when 
the State of Michigan obtained a waiver and decided to 
enforce only the nutritional standards, the centers began 
accepting the subsidized children once again. 
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A rapid change either in the amount of reimburse- 
ment or conversely, the number of staff required can bring 
immediate changes in the day care picture. For example, if 
the mandated 1:5 staff ratio requirement were enforced, it 
could come close to doubling the wage costs of a number of 
centers. Further, requiring more training of the caregivers 
would drive costs even higher, one operator of a non-profit 
center estimated that he would have to pay a college graduate 
at least $12,000 per year. These wages would cost the 
center more than $250 per week if the 1:5 ratio were enforced. 
This means that each child would have to bring in $50 per 
week to the center, with state reimbursement rates trailing 
those of the private market, he feels he would have two 
choices: (1) try to set a fee for private students at more 
than $50 per week, or (2) cease to take subsidized children 
all together. He feels that since his center is a popular 
one, he could fill the spaces with private paying children • 
and— with regrets— he would cease to do business with the 
state . 



Regulations and reimbursement rates thus conspire 
to put certain pressures on the day care system. A center 
must be certified in order to take in subsidized children. 
In order to be licensed, centers must comply only with state 
regulations. Federal and state money is welcomed, but the 
form of regulations and the stringency with which they are 
enforced shapes the choices available to those with low 
incomes. There is some concern that the TIDCR regulations 
might produce a high-paid, perhaps high-quality, but econom- 
ically segregated day care system. This segregation can 
occur if the federal regulations enforced by the state are 
so stringent and costly to actualize that they make it 
impossible for the children of middle class parents to 
attend a center approved for subsidized children. Thus, a 
two track system would develop whereby unsubsidized children 
would attend centers much like the ones they do now, while 
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subsidized children would attend "Title XX" centers where 
there is a high staff/child ratio and the government pays 
the bill. 

Licensing and Monitoring 

The State of Michigan uses a dual system to 
inspect and license day care facilities. Day care homes are 
licensed and in-home aides are certified by welfare personnel, 
who are tied into the system at the county level. Inspection 
of centers, however, is performed by the Department of 
Social Services at the state level. To do this, Michigan 
engages the services of licensing consultants who work 
exclusively with the providers . The caseload of a consultant 
typically is around 70 centers. Most of them work in 
metropolitan areas where the vast majority of centers are 
located. 

The role of the consultant has two, possibly 
conflicting, aspects. The consultants certify the centers 
and thus are the enforcers of state regulations. At the 
same time, they must advise center operators on how to meet 
these standards. Depending upon which role the consultant 
takes, he or she may be seen as being either "helpful" or 
"picky." 

Licensers complain that they are overworked and 
cannot spend the necessary time at each ceater. At a 
minimum, inspections are made every two years for licensed 
centers. Beyond this, each consultant is responsible for 
investigating complaints (whether made by a center employee, 
a parent, or a state day care worker), take depositions, 
and try to settle disputes. Center owners and operators 
complain that the consultants appear only sporadically, at 
odd and inconvenient times. Centers that do not pass muster 
can be placed on "unannounced visit status." Licenses can 
be suspended or even revoked. 
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The rules for having a center certified or licensed 
are clear, and in practice, flexible. For their part, the 
licensing consultants note that they try to get centers to 
comply with regulations. They realize that closing down a 
day care center means that the parents will have to look 
elsewhere for the services they need. 

Most commonly, centers are put on notice for 
understaffing, overenrollment , and for transportation 
inadequacies. The latter type of infraction usually means 
carrying too many children in the center's "bus" (usually a 
van or station wagon) or not having two adults aboard at all 
times — a requirement which the operators continue to fight. 

Complaints about understaffing come frequently 
from the state's day care workers. They are difficult to 
prove conclusively: 

' People oAe not aJLmgt oKoimd tht chUxOttn, ' 
tht day coAt mnkvi toJUU me. A detJeKAe 
ag(Un&t a complcujit oi too iew ^ta^l 
'Two tzachvUi toe/te £ate. ' 

Other common complaints include poor food, 
inadequate staff, and discipline. In regard to this last 
item, one licenser noted that some parents felt that there 
was too much discipline in their center, while others felt 
that there was too little. Another type of complaint 
surfaces from those who see day care as a way for their 
children to get a little head start in life: "My child 
isn't learning anything." Such complaints lie outside of 
the scope of the rules and regulation. 

The licensers note that their work has increased 
since 1968. Until that time, a small permanent staff was 
more than adequate to handle the licensing and certification 
of day care centers. After that date, more federal money 
came in and more centers opened. This increased the commer- 
cial aspects of day care. "V^oa ge^ men ^uo^ued," a licenser notes. 
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That is, day care became entrepreneurial. The money got 
rcore interesting and the paid care of chidren, at least 
the managerial end of it, was no longer left to females. 

Day Care Policy Issues 

The tensions among regulations, services, and 
reimbursement influence the day care scene in Detroit as 
elsewhere, m an age of trade-offs, these questions are 
raised: is it more important to have a high staff/child 
ratio, or is it more important for children to attend 
centers with other children from different backgrounds? A 
parallel problem concerns professionalism. Is it better to 
have warm, but relatively untrained caregivers, or is it the 
possession of a college degree and the training that comes 
with it the most important thing when the people taking care 
of a child are not the child's parents? 



Staff/Child Ratios and Traini 



Regardless of whether a private center is organ- 
ized on a for-profit or not-for-profit basis, the staff/child 
ratio and the amount of training that each staff member must 
have are issues of central concern. By increasing the 
number of caregivers that must attend a set number of 
children, or by requiring that caregivers have extensive 
formal education, centers run the risk of pricing them- 
selves out of the market. 



Unless the state of Michigan (and ultimately, the 
federal government) is willing to pay tremendously increased 
subsidies, it is likely that children of low-income parents 
will no longer attend the same centers as children of 
middle-income parents, instead children of the middle 
class will be attending centers where the staff/child 
ratio is lower and where the caregivers h<,.va less 
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training than the ones where the subsidized children will 
attend. 

Although it is indeed possible that centers will 
continue to accept both privately paying and subsidized 
children, many day care center operators think that they 
have only three choices. They may chose to get out of the 
day care business entirely. Some of them may chose to do 
this, especially since the day care industry is young, many 
centers are new, and the capital investment can be quite 
low. 

The second choice is to refuse to take subsidized 
children. One operator of a church center mentioned earlier 
in this study planned to do exactly this. With regrets, he 
would take only privately paying children. He reasoned 
that his center was a popular one and that he would have 
no trouble filling the empty slots with the children of 
mothers who worked at well-paying jobs. 

The third choice would be to accept only Title XX 
children. This would be an attractive alternative for 
operators who own day care centers in low-income areas or 
who anticipated difficulty in filling empty slots. One 
owner of a small chain of centers located in different parts 
of the city states that he would simply convert his 
inner-city centers into Title XX day care centers and cater 
to a more middle class clientele for the centers he has in 
the suburbs. Additionally, he could offer bus service to 
take the child to the appropriate type of center. "It muZd 
hujvt, but I muJLd 6UAvtvt," he says. 

Presumably, most centers do not intend to go out 
of business if the FIDCR regulations, which include nutrition 
staff/ratio, and staff training standards, are enforced. 
Most of the concern comes not with the nutritional standards- 




most centers comply with these anyway—but with the staff/ 
child ratio now being held in abeyance by the State of 
Michigan . 



Staff/Ch ild Ratios , Th- FIDCR regulations specify 
a staff/c!iild ratio of 1:4 for children under three-years-old, 
1:5 for three- to four-year-olds, Izl for children between 
four- and six-years-old and i:10 for children older than 
six. There are few centers in t> ♦-.roit which actually 
maintain the desired ratios at this time, especially for 
three- and four-year-olds. Day care operators maintain 
that it would be impossible for th'^m to meet the FIDCR 
standards without doubling the care costs for parents who 
receive no government subsidies for their children. 

Since staff salaries account for nearly four-fifths 
of a center's expenses, the mathematics of improved staff/ 
child ratios involve computing labor costs. Thus, halving 
the number of children per caregiver nearly doubles the 
cost to the parent. Similarly, requiring a B.A. degree for 
day care center teachers would again increase the cost to 
the parents, perhaps again by a factor of two. The question 
becomes one of what the market will bear. 

A parent fee of $35 per week for each child in a 
center is nearly average in the Detroit area. A fee of $40 
to $45 per week probably would not make much difference to 
parents who hold moderately well paying jobs. However, an 
increase to $70 per week or more is probably out of the 
question, particularly if there is only one wage earner in 
the family. These parents would either quit y^^Lk or find 
some other child care arrangements. 

For the operators of private centers, regardless 
of whether they are church-sponsored or organized as busines- 
ses, the question becomes whether to take only subsidized 
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children or to take none at all. This choice has already 
been made for the center operators in Atlanta, m Detroit^ 
the question is up in the air. 

Caregiver Training and Qualifications . The 
training of day care center personnel raises the same issue 
as does staff/child ratio, but in a less immediate fashion, 
since the latter could presumably be implemented more 
quickly. A day care aide may be paid as little as the 
current minimum wage, now $2.65 per hour. For a family of 
four with a single wage earner this is below the poverty 
level. If the day care worker is on the CETA program, the 
wage might rise to over $3. This is appreciably more, but 
still less than the wages that a certified teacher can 
command. A question asked by a day care operator during 
an interview was, "l4 thz pubtLc mJUUnq to pay thz zquLvalzyvt 
$20 pcA day ^o/l day coAe?" 

Should the Detroit Board of Education take over a 
large portion of the day care, the issue would become moot. 
The public would pay the equivalent of that amount, but it 
would be collected in the form of property taxes and govern- 
ment subsidies to education. 



Not surprisingly, an interviewed official from the 
Board of Education stressed the quality, not the cost, of 
this type of day care. "We'A.c IvvtaAOMtzd In nxuMng thd ackLQ.v2jmrU 
oi InnzA cuXy fUd^^," he notes. The cost of a "certificated pers< 
is put at $10,500 for ten months' of work, plus an additional 
20 percent for a full year's program. The staff/child ratio 
would be hign. "We ijee^ th^A^ should be a lot o^ lyvteAxictLon bz;tuozzn 
tojachtn. and 6tud^nt," the official states. Because so much of 
the direct cost would be hidden by subsidies, the Board of 
Education could conceivably charge parents relatively little 
or nothing; however, the true, per-unit costs would be more 
than the costs of private day care. 
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Economic considerations aside, "training" usually 
means formal education, preferably in early childhood 
development, although some centers encourage in-service 
training as well. Much of the background of this debate 
centers around the economic issues covered earlier in this 
study, but philosophy enters into the picture, too. 

Current state regulations specify that center 
directors should have a minimum of two years of college. 
Regulations are now being contemplated that will require 
directors to have not only two years of college, but also 12 
hours in child development, child psychology, or early 
childhood education, other care providers will have to have 
at least one year's training in a program approved by the 
State Depatment of Education. 

Some owners see the proposed requirements as a 
trend toward increasing specialization, a movement away from 
the warm, purely loving environment they feel should charac- 
terize day care. Economic issues aside, they question 
whether such training is necessary or desirable. Such 
requirements are viewed as the beginnings of bureaucratiza- 
tion and the belief that education per se has no relation to 
the ability to take care of toddlers. They state that the 
requirements will have the effect of forcing warm, competent 
individuals out of the day care field. Opponents of stricter 
educational requirements claim that in place of the experienced 
mother, young trained but essentially inexperienced workers 
will be substituted. To such critics, the educational 
requirements defeat the purpose of the regulations to 
provide quality day care. 

Center operators fear that the 12 hours of early 
childhood related coursework will be only a starting point. 
They foresee a time when a college degree will be required 
for all staff, when this happens, it could mean that many 
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of the "warm, loving mother figures" already on their staff 
would no longer qualify for the jobs and that, they say. 
would be a true loss. 

In Detroit, those who believe that caring for 
children is an individual thing that cannot easily be taught 
are characterized as "warm fuzzies." They believe that 
child care is an art. Contrarily, those who believe that 
the best care is given by those who have the proper training 
are called "educators." 

There is no reason why these two viewpoints need 
to be opposed. Presumably, one might be "warm and fuzzy" as 
well as "trained." in practice, however, NCDS staff 
found tension between the two groups. Not surprisingly, one 
can often predict on which side of the fence individuals sit 
If their affiliations are known. Thus, public school 
personnel are likely advocates of professionalism. Private 
day care center operators, who oppose a public school day 
care system, can usually be counted on to advocate warmth 
and to rail against enforced professionalism. Those who 
train teachers also tend to side with the Detroit Board of 
Education on this matter. 

For operators of private day care centers, the 
proof for their position lies in their experience. They 
point out, for example, the mother of four children, a mem- 
ber of the parish, who simply has "a way with children." 
Working at the center is a way for her to make a little 
extra money and to provide decent care for the children of 
working parents. 

An owner of a profit-making center may point to an 
establishment started by a group of unemployed teachers. 
"Th&y had US mitk ccvUoiu and lued them ion. zveAytking," he says. 
That center closed after a few months and he wound up with 
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most of the children from it. The same director will also 
allude to the substandard center "in the Fenton-Holly area" 
that was allowed to operate for over a year simply because 
it was tied to a public school. 

Operators of private centers stress that day care 
is different than schooling. They note that those with 
degrees were trained as teachers first and only incidentally 
as caregivers. They insist that children need the chance to 
grow unfettered so they can learn to be independent. A 
mother of four, because she has raised youngsters of her 
own, is likely to allow this sort of freedom. A "twenty-one 
year old girl with a degree," the operators argue, will 
likely not. 

In Contrast, the educators insist that motherhood, 
by itself, is no guarantee that an individual can take care 
of 10 or 20 preschoolers. The mother of four may be all 
right for the average child, the educators will grant, but 
they will not be able to diagnose dysfunctions in the child 
that needs extra help. Warmness and fuzziness thus become 
suspicious; it is viewed as a synonym for merely "warehousing 
the children." Lack of trained caregivers is seen as the 
cheap way out, a means to cut corners and make a profit off 
the children. 

One educator notes: "WoAm ^uzzIq^ oaz q/lzcU, bat you 
need mo/te than that.'' Then she adds, ''Voa don't geX awoAzne^A 
by mVizZy b(UnQ mjim." she then notes that even with her 
degree of experience she still manages to learn something 
new at each workshop. 
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Each side in the debate knows, and even half 
accepts, the criticisms of the other. The owner of a 
proprietary day care center may state that the views of the 
eductors are unrealistic, rather than incorrect^ They note 
that there is a market for day care and their establish- 
ments respond to it. Center operators with lower- and 
lower-middle class clientele know that they exist because 
parents have to work. All the touching car ing , and 
teaching mean nothing if the basic, custodial needs of day 
care are not met at a reasonable price. 

Center operators are also quick to point out the 
amount of spurious "learning" and "teaching" that goes on in 
centers. They can point out other center owners, the ones 
out to make a fast buck, who claim to teach children French, 
Swahili, or the martial arts. While none suggest that 
educators advocate this sort of teaching, critics hint that 
there is no practical base to the academically oriented 
approach. The educators, it is said, are interested in 
perpetuating their own existence by becoming "experts" in 
the raising of children, something that day care operators 
usually feel cannot be taught inside a college classroom. 

At the core of the argument made by the "warm 
fuzzies" is the notion that children develop normally if 
they are given a warm atmosphere. A purpose of day care 
thus becomes socialization. Having too much structure 
becomes suspect. Further, the advocates of warmth point out 
that there are no empirical studies to show that a specially 
trained caregiver is any more effective than an experienced 
mother in providing day care. (National Day Care Study data 
indicate, however, that child-related educational/training is 
related to more positive child and caregiver behavior in day 
care centers. However, years of formal education and 
experience were not related to better child outcomes. 
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The educators counter: "A^fe youA, p/tiuo^e day coKz 
cen^eA opvuitoK ujkich fie voould JuUhzA havz--l^ he could goX thzm cut 
thz Aome pAXcz—a mothzA who Aoli^ed ^oiiA <ikLtdA,en, ok a ipzcMxLut 
in zoAly ckitdhood dzvztopmznt?" The more savvy among the 
educators push the argument further. They claim that the 
best caregiver would be a "warm, loving, trained mother." 
Children under this sort of care would be "supplemented, 
reinforced, and expanded." They would also be "intellec- 
tually stimulated," the researchers were told. Their 
"sense of humaness would be enhanced." 

The educators recognize the importance of warmth, 
but seem to feel that it is not quite the scarce commodity 
that the advocates of warmth feel it to be. The main advan- 
tage of training is the ability to dignose as well as to 
structure the environment. Educators question whether an 
untrained person could recognize a case of moderate retard- 
ation. They also note that, once a disability is recognized, 
the child can, with proper supervision, receive the necessary 
services and continue to be "mainstreamed"--that is, continue 
to remain in the same center as the other children. 

Educators operate under the "medical" or "profes- 
sional" model of day care. They tend to feel that the 
notion of day care as "socialization" is a lame one, a 
cover-up for bad management and a concern with corner 
cutting: "1^ thz ckUdKzn nun haphazoAdly, thzy [thz p/uivoutz 
opzAXLton^] caU aX '60(UaLLzcuUon.' In KdjoLUy, thz zkiZdKzn ojiz 
hetded in tcuigz gnoup6." 

Private operators counter this herding argument. 
They say that the problem with the professional educators is 
that they believe in too much structure and discipline. 
"I fenoto," one- of them told the researchers, "I wcu a tzachzA 
and I bUnd." He notes that, since he has started his 
day care center, he has become more easy-going and less 
authoritarian toward his own children as well. 
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Social Services 



The question of whether day care centers should 
provide other social services represents another point of 
debate. Those connected with well-endowed centers (e.g.. 
those which function as research centers, or those connected 
with the Head Start Program) are adamant in their belief 
that child care does not exist in a vacuum. The counter to 
this is that, in Michigan at least, there are already other 
agencies in the community which can provide specialized 
social services at a low cost. The job of the day care 
center, in contrast, is to provide child care. 

The definition of the purpose of day care is at 
stake in these arguments and counter-arguments. The protago- 
nists of structure are also, by and large, the protagonists 
of education for caregivers. These advocates seem to 
endorse the notion of holism , the idea that the whole child 
and the whole family is involved in the day care process. 

Parent Involvement 

The dicotomy between those who endorse holism and 
those who do not is further illustrated by asking caregivers 
how they feel about parent involvement. Those who insist 
that parents have a voice in the program are the same 
individauls who advocate professionalism and structure. 
They often operate centers that are recognized as being 
"quality" institutions by the educated middle class. 

In contrast, those who believe in less structure, 
who value warmth more than training in the caregivers, tend 
to be less emphatic about the necessity for parental involve- 
ment. One such day care center owner noted that in some 
years his center has parents' committees, whereas in other 
years it does not. The onus is on the parents. Another 
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director of a well-regarded church-based center specifically 
stated that he preferred not to have parents involved. He 
claims that, indeed, the parents at his center are so 
satisfied with how their children are doing that they do not 
even express interest in creating a parent advisory board. 

There are exceptions, of course. One couple who 
own a private day care center that stresses a moderately 
loose structure insist that centers must work at getting 
parents involved. The owners observe that working parents 
are often tired at the end of the day, and so it is good to 
have something planned for any meeting of the advisory 
board. Quite often, this takes the form of a pot luck 
supper and a question-and-answer session afterwards. 

There is agreement among some center owners 
concerning what it is that parents "really want" for their 
children. One black operator of a chain of centers states 
flatly that blacks look first at the physical facilities, 
while whites, on the other hand, ask about the staff's 
training. Another operator notes that blacks prefer the 
centers to discipline their children, whereas whites feel 
uneasy about this. A licensing inspector maintains that 
blacks want their children to be taught the basics of 
reading and math — the younger the better. 

Other day care people interviewed by the research- 
ers claim that the above characterization is "stereotypical" 
and all too easy. They claim that the distinctions are more 
class-related than race-related. Blacks want education and 
the nice facilities because they are trying to "make it" and 
have not arrived yet. They feel insecure. In contrast, 

iddle-class whites are more relaxed. Lower-middle class 
white parents who want the best for their children tend to 
react like the blacks who have aspirations of upward mobility, 
r so the researchers were assured. The poor have less 
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awareness of the varieties of day care and are content as 
long as the child is happy. 



A private operator states that changes in the 
market are appearing. Some parents are beginning to ask if 
the centers have "real" teachers with degrees. This may be 
the beginning of a shift in philosophies that may signal the 
rise of professional ization. If this is accompanied by an 
increase in subsidies, the rise of day care may be coupled 
with a rise in the status of caregivers. In the meantime, 
there are differences in opinion. Some believe that children 
will develop if they are given the freedom to do so. Others 
feel that children need structure and encouragement. Thus, 
though economics figures in, there are genuine differences 
in philosophy concerning the nature of children and the 
^nature of good day care. 

Day Care Needs 



Since day care centers are responsible for caring 
for children over long periods, center personnel find other 
areas of agreement, regardless of their individual affili- 
ation. They cite the necessity for being open up to 12 
hours per day. Most centers begin their day between 7:00 
and 8:00 A.M., in time for the child to be dropped off on 
the parent's way to work. Most centers stay open until at 
least 6:30 p.m. This gives parents who start work in the 
middle of the morning time to pick up their children on 
their way home. 

The difficulty comes when the parent works an odd 
schedule or a rotating shift. There are few centers which 
can provide child care beyond the normal, albeit amended, 
working hours. Given the essentially entrepreneurial nature 
of day care in Detroit, it is surprising that centers have 
not begun to offer this service. 
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Another frequently expressed need is for infant 
care. The reasons for this lack are not clear. Detroit is 
no different from Atlanta or Seattle in the availability of 
this service. High staff/child ratios presently mandated for 
infant care may account for this, in part. Presumably the 
cost of infant care would be high and it is likely that 
working parents seek other means of obtaining this service 
than from a center. 



Once the wrangle over profit (and whether it is a 
fitting motive for providing human services) is set aside, 
agreement between profit and nonprofit centers is reached 
at another point. Both types seem concerned with letting 
the child develop and become independent in a safe setting. 
When shown a list of 30 or so items that could contribute to 
quality day care, all interviewees singled out physical 
safety as the single, most important factor. 



Most operators report that the one thing mothers 
look for in the center is security, state regulations 
specify what each center must have in the way of fire doors 
and the like. Operators of centers note that, above all, it is 
the physical standards that the public schools cannot meet. 
For this reason alone, they question whether the Board of 
Education should get into the day care business at all. 



Conclusions: The End of Laissez-Faire 



Increased federal funding and along with it more 
stringent enforcement of some form of federal day care 
regulations seem to be inevitable. Their impact is likely 
to vary according to the context and history of different 
localities. For example, one might hypothesize that in 
Atlanta the day care market will be expanded but not signi- 
ficantly altered by increased federal funding. The state 
regulations governing day care in Atlanta are already quite 
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similar to those contained in the FIDCR, so enforcement of 
federal standards will not require day care operators to 
make major changes in their programs. Furthermore, the 
Atlanta day care "pie" has long since been divided, with 
some centers— the nonprofit Title XX centers and the centers 
run by the Atlanta Public Schools — primarily serving subsi- 
dized children and others serving privately paying children. 

In contrast, the impact in Detroit is likely to be 
greater. No only are the current FIDCR more stringent — at 
least in terms of staff/child ratior— than the state regula- 
tions, but increased federal funding may attract the public 
schools into the day care market, it is too soon to say 
just how the day care market will ultimately be allocated 
among the various types of day care centers in Detroit, but 
an increased federal presence there will undoubtedly cause a 
shift before equilibrium is once again established. 

Federal monies and concomittant regulations 
notwithstanding, it appears that day care in general will 
more and more come under state scrutiny and regluation. But 
again what the result of this will be is uncertain. State 
interest in how its monies are being spent has already led 
to a tightening in the categories of children being served 
by subsidized day care — with preference being given, for the 
most part, to job-related day care for children from low- 
income families rather than to day care as a form of children 
protective services or as an alternative to foster care. 
The recent change in the state's reimbursement and account- 
ability system is another indication of state interest in 
the day care market. So far, however, the state's actions 
seem to be related more to fiscal accountability than to an 
expression of an overall phyilsophy about child care. 

Detroit is certainly not unique because there is 
no single, comprehensive philosophy about what day care 
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should be. However, in Detroit the lines between v/.rious 
day care interests appeared to be more sharply drawn than 
those in the other two sites; we saw little indication of ad 
hoc coalitions of various groups or of single day care 
organizations which had significant political clout- 
coalitions or organizations which might indicate the shape 
day care will take in the future. At present, there appears 
to be a full-range in the type of programs offered by the 
centesr and, in the absence of any comprehensive day care 
philosophy, caveat emptor seems to apply for the present as 
well as for the immediate future. 
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CHAPTER FOUR; SEATTLE CASE STUDY 



Our team of three field researchers visited 
Atlanta first, Detroit next, and Seattle last, spending a 
week in each city. It was perhaps only natural that while 
we were gathering data on what it is that makes Seattle 
unique, we were at the same time already making comparisons 
among the three sites. Seattle, like Detroit, is a company 
town. Although it builds aircraft rather than automobiles, 
what affects Boeing affects Seattle as well. Like Atlanta, 
Seattle attracts a fair amount of convention business, 
although it is the Space Needle soaring above the Seattle 
Center that visitors remember instfead of the elaborate 
hotels that characterize Atlanta. In terms of day ca-e, 
similarities are also found. Seattle parents who are 
eligible for Title XX subsidized day care can, like their 
counterparts in Detroit, place their children in any 
licensed facility which then bills the state for the chil- 
dren's care; in Seattle as in Atlanta, there are significant 
numbers of nonprofit centers. 

Although the cities differed in such things as 
the ways in which federal funds were administered, the 
day care communities in. each had many concerns in common. 
Many respondents in all three cities thought that the 
staff/child ratios contained in the Federal Interagency Day 
Care Requirements (FIDCR) were too stringent, and positions 
on such issues as staff qualifications, parent involvement 
and the provision of social services broke down along 
similar lines in each site. The proponents on either side 
differed from city to city but the arguments were familiar. 

What made the most marked difference among the 
three cities was the attitude pt the people living -here—an 
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attitude which was not. only reflected in their use of day 
care and the types of day care preferred at which also 
extan-ied toward the pi.ovirion of social services, the sort 
of regulations they supported, and the way in which they 
lobbied for day care. Although what happens to children in 
day care depends on the center a...! not on the city, the ways 
in which day care is organized and rejulated, the acceptabil- 
ity of putting children into day care, and the purpose or 
goal of day care vary from city to city. 

In some cases, the differences can be easily 
documented: this is the way Title XX funds are used for day 
care, this is the type of day care available to parents and, 
even, this is how respondents in Seattle view state and 
federal regulations governing day care. For others, however, 
the documentation cannot be so clearly established. Whether 
SeatMe still has a "Klondike mentality" or a frontier 
heritage of independence — and what impact such an inherited 
philosophy has — is largely a matter of conjecture, although 
many respondents strongly asserted that a pioneer spirit 
exists and affects the way in which things are done. What 
follows is an attempt to portray what it is that makes 
Seattle different from Detroit and Atlanta vis a vis day 
c re. 

Overview 

Seattle is a pioneer town grov^n into a city. 
Although its industries have shifted from trapping, logging 
and trade to aircraft and shipbuilding, shippiiig and the 
manufacturing of forest products, Seattle retains an indepen- 
dent pioneer spirit. Some contradictions result from this 
independence. On one hand, Washington has, at times, been 
home to speculative business and radical movements: "The SfeUe 
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torn OjJ Vava Becfe. We had a big WOBEIIES* movmznt fieAe and in tha 
'60^6 a Ug SWCC** ioltouujiQ. U 1919. duAlnQ one. oi tha '^ed' ^coAe^, 
mXzheU VaZmzA KzidAXzd to tha 6tatz oa Uhz SovloX OjJ lHa^hington' 
i^hat fie AcUd mjcw ';tfie 47 4;Cate4 and ^he Sov-ie^ ojj WoAfun^^on. On th 
other hand, Washington is also home to various conservative 
organizations: "A^tfioagfi ^a^hlngton fioA ^he ^^e OjJ b<ung UbdAul, 
the, John EOich SoUoXy li, voAy ^Viong heAe, and mo6t pejoplz ajiz moKZ 
doncQAnad uxUh ^64ae4 Ukz iaxUqa p^z&eAvation than thzy ajiz abouX 

Seattle is a city of neighborhoods spread over 
a multitude of hills. Unlike Detroit and Atlanta where 
neighborhoods are defined on the basis of the racial or 
ethnic background of the people living within them, in 
Seattle the various neighborhoods are defined by geograph- 
ical boundaries. The community of Magnolia is situated on 
Magnolia Bluff, Queen Ann on a hill of that same name, 
the University District is reached by crossing a canal 
joining Lake Washington with Puget Sound, and so on. The 
South End is less wealthy an area than, say. Magnolia, but 
there are no broad areas which can be clearly identified 
as slums or ghettos. There are indeed housing projects and 
particular sections within neighborhoods which qualify as 
target areas for social service programs but in general in 
Seattle a person's address gives no clue as to race, 
ethnic origin or income level. 

The city^s setting—overlooking Puget Sound and 
the Olympia Range on the West and overlooked in turn, on 
clear days, by Mt. Ranier and the Cascade Range on the 
east—makes the temptation to go up into the mountains or 
out to the islands nearly irresistable, and people in 
Seattle claim that the city is deserted on weekends. 



A revolutionary labor organization of the early 20th 
century, commonly called the Industrial Workers of the 
World (IWW) , or the "Wobblies." Founded in 1905. 

**Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, founded in I960 
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Possibly because of this weekend exodus, the city has been 
"slow" to develop its urban cultural and recreational 
facilities. However, Seattle Center (hastily constructed 
for the 1962 World's Fair) continues to attract locals as 
well as tourists. In addition to being home to the soaring 
Space Needle, it houses the Seattle Opera, Symphony Orchestra, 
a Science Center and a sports arena. Seattle has major 
league football, basketball and baseball teams, several 
museums and a zoo. The markets near the waterfront have 
been renovated and are thriving. In addition, a number of 
small stores are being developed on the adjacent wharves. 
In Pioneer Square — formerly a skid row of sorts—chic stores 
and restaurants exist side by side with missions serving the 
needy. The mission clientele have not been shunted off to 
some less visible portion of the city. They fill the 
benches in newly developed parks and, if either the absence 
of iron grills on the store windows or the presence of 
throngs of shoppers are any indication, pose no threat to 
the prosperity of the merchants in the area. 

Maybe hills help to define a city and keep it on 
a human scale, for Seattle is certainly a people-oriented 
place. There are trees and flowers everywhere and places 
for people to sit: benches outside buildings, fountains 
with wide low walls around them, park benches scattered here 
and there along the streets, and parks everywhere. There is 
even a park ingeniously built over a freeway. 

The tall buildings in the central business district 
do not appear out of place the way they do in Atlanta or 
Detroit where their height is in stark contrast to the 
flatness of the surrounding land. It is difficult in either 
Detroit or Atlanta to see exactly where the city ends and 
the suburbs begin. Not so in Seattle. From the top of the 
Space Needle, the city appears small and compact, nestled on 
hills between Puget Sound and Lake Washington. In a single 
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glance, the observer takes in office buildings, Seattle 
Center, wharves, factories and houses and is reminded that a 
city is for living and playing as well as for working. 

In a relatively small and compact city, one might 
expect to find a great sense of community, of identification 
with the city itself, and such a spirit exists to some 
extent. People in Seattle identify strongly with the 
fortunes of the University of Washington football team, the 
Huskies; mute testimony to this are the street signs posted 
at intervals on streets around the stadium which read, "No 
Parking 10 A.M. -6 P.M. Day of Football Game." The signs are 
applicable only a few days a year. 

A sense of community spirit was also expressed a 
few years ago by billboards erected on the outskirts of the 
city. At a time when layoffs at Boeing made workers leave 
the city in droves, the billboards read: "Will the last 
person to leave Seattle please turn off the lights." 

Our respondents felt, however, that there was 
little sense of community spirit exhibited on a day-to-day 
basis. "Pzopla ^end thoAA weefeend^ and e.ve.yUng6 goinq out jcnto the. 
moantcLin^: thtn.e,*6 not much dormiiYuty ^^pinlt." Added to this is 
the frontier inheritance of independence — "no one ^hoatd toXl 
youfAjhatto do.'* Furthermore, people look to themselves and 
not to the state to get things done: "Tfie dzmand get6 to gKoat 
that ^omefiou; a pvuon ok a g^oup get6 ^ound to do aX." This lack of 
on-going community spirit, a frontier heritage of independence 
and an emphasis on self-reliance all contribute to the loose 
structure of Seattle's institutions and society. 

While there may not be much community spirit per 
se in Seattle, there are indeed communities. Although 
neighborhoods are defined along geographic rather than 
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ethnic lines, Seattle is a city of ethnic communities— groups 
whose members may or may not live near each other but which 
have a significant impact on the complexion of life there. 
While the majority of people living in Seattle are of 
Anglo-Saxon stock, Seattle "ranks fourth among American 
cities in Asian populations, fifth in native American 
Indians."* 

It was only in this city that our respondents were 
able to rattle off a lengthy list of ethno-centered day care 
programs : 

MoiioiA want Utu^tin pKogmm. Tht Utickltiihoot 
lnsUan6 want thoAA om ciiUuAt taught, and 60 do 
tht Buddhut&, thz \/lztmmt6Z, and thz ¥Ulpino6. 

Some g/L0up4 oAt geXting 6tAong tnough to opZAatt 
thzAJL om centcA. The Samoan comnmiLty may 6e 
doing thU, and thviz ^ a gKoap ojj JapaneAe- 
AmeA^artA, too. But none o^ tfeem okz paying that 
thty wwnt It ja&t ^ok thm6ztvt&; thzy mnt the^A 
ch^tdKtn to be am^t oi theAJi hvuJbxgz but thty 
uxint to 6haAZ it too. 



There are also community organizations which focus 
on special interests. The day care community is one of 
these, as are groups focusing on black child development, 
mental health, special education and so on. Although each 
of these communities has an ongoing interest in, and commit- 
ment to, their particular speciality, few if any of them 
constitute a permanent pressure group — one which would lobby 
for long-range planning on the part of the various state 
agencies or the legislature. Seattle has been described as 
a city in which "its neighborhood organizatlc,h£., like most 



♦Roger Sales, Seattle, V/^ st to Present (Seattle, wash: 
University of washing tjn~Pr ess, 1976). 
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of its public commitments and achievements, tend to be ad 
hoc rather than permanent."* The same holds true for its 
special interest communities. They coalesce around a 
crisis, lobby efficiently and effectively and then, once the 
crisis has passed, return to their local day-to-day efforts. 

This patchwork collection of ad hoc committees and 
temporary coalitions has had its successes in the past: 
Seattle Center and the renovation of Pioneer Square, for 
example, owe their existence to ad hoc citizen committees. 
A 1970 report on day care, by the Council of Planning 
Affiliates (COPA) , in Seattle-King County says, "during the 
period 1966-67, when the Puget Sound Region was experiencing 
a period of economic and population expansion, many efforts, 
in the main separate and uncoordinated, were made to provide 
additional day care, churches, private operators, voluntary 
groups in the community and individual mothers took steps to 
expand or offer new day care services."** Nonprofit centers 
sponsored by churches proliferate in Seattle: . . thoAe, oA^ a 
QKdxit many chuJuihe^ InvoZvzd in day cojiz. Tkzy do U not because day cxvie, 
U a pnZoAAXy by It^dii bwt bzcaiuz thzy (viz mec^g tormunUy mexU, bzcau^e, 
paA'Mtvts have, to and need a. ^a^z piacz to Icajz thiUA kids,.*' 

Of course, this reliance on ad hoc committees, 
special interest groups, and private citizens has had its 
drawbacks as well. For one thing, it has meant that it has 
been difficult to develop a comprehensive and consistent 
approach to day care on either a legislative or agency 
level. The state has experienced great swings and shifts in 
popular causes: 



*Sales , <^p, rit . 

^Coi»-:ci,. icic Pic 
ecu- (Seattle, Wash., 1970). 



**Coi»nci,. Lot Planning Affiliates, Day Care: Seattle-Kinq 
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In Wa^hinaton, th^ hav^ been vzn,y JUbvwZ at 
tbmti'^-thzq have, moved ahead, made big leap6 and 
bounds. Then they'll qet a cone>eAvativz admiyiU- 
tAation, and they'll dnasjo baok and lo^e q/iound. 
lt'6 been that kind of, backing' and- io/utkinc\ in 
Ijia/ihLngton. 

Day coJie ha& been 6uch a p/ioblem oAOja uUthin the 
VepoAtment [o^ Social and Health SeAvice>&]. TfieAe 
have been 40 many people involved in it--^o many 
cook^ in the padding that you nevvi kneao what 
ilavoK it uxw, Izt alone men it uxw going to be 
done. IV^ incAedihle. 



Respondents in Seattle frequently contrasted 
their state with the neighboring state of Oregon. At times 
they dismissed the population there as other times the slow, 
steady progress those "conservative farmers" have made has 
been praised wistfully and the ad hoc nature of social 
service planning and delivery in Washington lamented. 

In Oregon day caAe advocxxte^ on.ganized by the Oregon 
4-C'4 go en moA^e to the legi&latuAe. They take 
kidt to the legi&laXuAe. They're mXh theAji leglt^la- 
tive Kepie^entativeji^ in betujeen -6eA-6ion4. And they 
get 6pon6ou ^ox neu) legislation. Oregon i& a con^eA- 
vative state. They move Uoioly but vohen they move thcAA 
goAjfi is consolixiated. I think in OA.eQon-'and I'm not 
denignaXing the state agency sta^i in mshington by any 
means in saying this—you build a highly commiXted /taU 
because theyUe almys tn,ying to push ahead. They're 
fietd faacfe hy conscAvative administAations and legie^lato^ 
but thty do make gains and they keep moving ahead. So 
youA comtnitment JLemouns steady. WhcAeas in a state vohoAc 
you geX somtthing and 'oh boy yoa'Ke going gn.eaJt gunsl' 
and tkp'^ you. lose i^t, I think something happens to the 
u)hole s. • J|5 cojitmitment. 

Another problem caused by the reliance on special 
interest groups for lobbying is that certain special interest 
groups are disproportionately successful in achieving their 
end, sometimes to the detriment of groups almost identical to 
their own: 



*iri968''hv^?hl^n?f4^^ ^ program initiated 

! Office of Economic Opportunity to coordinate all 
tederally funded day care, states were encouraged to develop local 
groups to coordinate child care services in their local area. 
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The American IndUoM havz ^pvUal ^igibiLUy 
6tandaAjd6 uohich OAZ ^Ugh^A than tht incoim 4*xn- 
daAd6 non-Tndiauu mtiA^ meet In oKdzA to quaJUiy 
ioK iKtt Tittz XX day co/te. And tkz KOMon ioK 
that that thz AmejUcan IndUan^ Jbivitzd iolkh 
oKound hz/it uoho mafee dznUionA to a meeiinfl and, 
I tkink, put thm on -Cfie othzA tHz of^ thz Aoom 
A/iom tht dooK and {joouJtdnU Itt thm out. Only thvit 
uie^e only ^ivz thlboM JizpKuznted, 40 H you 
havz takzn a look at ouA cunxtnt Jltlz XX plan, 
you^ll notict ^Ivz KZ/iZAvation^ oKz thz only onzA 
that OAZ allou)zd that ^pzcial dAJipzn6ation, and 
you can guz66 tofiicfi ^vz wzAZ at thz mzzting that 
day. 



Such inequities are sometimes corrected: 

Hotoeve/t, lt^6 bzzn my opinion that tku it 
diiiCAiminatoAjf, 60 tku yzoA^ plan opzm it up 
to alt KZiZAvaJtionb^ and it ojannot bz ju6t 
Indiana bat all tho6Z KZ/iiding on thz KZAZAva- 
tion. That mzant that i^ thzAZ oAZ non-lndiant 
KZAiding on thz Kt6ZJiv<vUjon, toe liavz to 6zavz 
thzm in thz 6<mz mnnzA, So it^6 ioK all 
izdzAoliy Kzcognizzd Kz^zAvationt nathzA than 
jo^t tho6Z lucky ii\fZ, 



However, while the most recent Title XX plan developed by 
the State of Washington permits the provision of free day 
care services for families living on reservations whose 
income does not exceed 80 percent of the state median, such 
day care for families living elsewhere is restricted to 
those families whose income does not exceed 35 percent of 
the state median. 



Yet another consequence of the lack of an organ- 
ized system in which interest groups are held accountable to 
each other is that at present there is no way to ensure that 
local concerns, judgments and needs assessments are adequately 
valued at the state level. One respondent whose agency had 
worked hard to elicit responses from a wide variety of local 
groups in developing their Region's Title XX plan for fiscal 
year 1978 was frustrated because the work had apparently 
been done in vain: "In all m had U mZzXingt. We 6znt all ouA ttu^ 
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to Olympia on fttmoAif 15. Somtom iKom tht ^ttUt addKt66td a mtUing o 
alt tht iotk6 v)ho had MKkod on ouK Reg^n'A Ktpo/U. He hUd up a copy 
0^ ouA, KzpoKt and hold, 'We didn't tyjtn Aead tiiU K^poAt. We voznt by 
tost f/eoA'A plan.* Aa U happzmd, vohat tht htatt JjUtlt XX plan recom- 
mended ioK OUA RzqioA um a tot tikt i/ohat jve had 6UQSUtQxi, but that 
didn't mafee ut itzt any btttvi about thz pAj0c^6." 



Somehow, these various efforts get put together 
into systems that seem to meet the needs of the state as a 
whole but the process is not a smooth one. While our 
respondents in Seattle were critical of one or more aspects 
of the way day care was delivered, planned for and regulated 
they were reasonably satisfied overall with the way in which 
day care was provided and were confident that in time 
necessary changes could be made. 

History of Day Care Regulation in Washington 

in 1937 the State of Washington enacted a law 
giving the Department of Public Assistance the authority to 
license all those who provided child care four or more hours 
a day. Prior to 1940, only two other states had day care 
licensing laws.* Except for this pioneer effort, no other 
legislative action on day care was taken until the 1950's 
when the Licensing Act of 1937 was declared unconstitutional 
It was replaced in 1951 by a much weaker act which "con- 
tained no penalties for operating without a license and 
exempted church-operated day care centers from any licensing 
whatsoever.-** m 1967 new legislation was passed which 
enabled the Department of Social and Health Services (DSHS) 



*Winifred Moore, "Some Aspects of Day Care Licensing at the 
State Level," New York: Child Welfare League of America, 
Inc., 1957, p» 8 

**Seattle League of Women Voters, "Child Care: Pieces in 
the Puzzle" (Seattle, Wash., December 1974). 
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to develop and enforce minimum licensing requirements 
(MLR's). These MLR's were revised in 1974 and 1975, and 
the current standards apply to all family day care homes, 
mini-centers and day care centers which care for children 
for four or more hours a day, regardless of sponsorship, 
and make it a misdemeanor to operate without a license. 

History of Day Care in Seattle 

The first day care program in Seattle was the 
Seattle Day Nursery Association, organized in 1909 and 
incorporated as an agency in 1911. it was formed when the 
Reverend A. A. Matthews, then minister of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church, saw a need for child care in his community and 
organized the women in his church to do something about it. 
Their purpose was to take care of children whose mothers 
were forced to work because they had lost their husbands' 
support through death, desertion or illness. Later, support 
of the Seattle Day Nursery Association became a favorite 
cause of "society women" — primarily the wives of prominent 
businessmen. There was an elaborate hierarchy by which one 
could rise to the rank of president of the Association and 
to be such was a mark of high social status. Day care was 
seen as a charitable cause—to help women who and money to 
support the Seattle Day Nursery program was raised through 
charity balls, parties, teas, bazaars and the like. 

During the Second World War, Seattle had approxi- 
mately twenty-five Lanham Act Nurseries, which took care of 
children whose parents worked in the defense industries. 
These Lanham Nurseries were organized by the Seattle Public 
Schools. According to the COPA report,* "when as many as 
twelve or fifteen mothers in a neighborhood expressed an 
interest in going to work, Seattle Public Schools responded 

♦Council of Planning Affiliates, op. cit. 
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by securing a site in a school, church or other building and 
organizing a nursery with Lanham Act and State matching 
funds. Many women were from families new to the community 
recruited in other sections of the country to come to 
Seattle to work." The report adds, "it is worth noting that 
this program was related to the public school because the 
mothers working in war-time were thought to be 'normal,' not 
to have the 'problems' of working women of peace time." 

All but one of these Lanham Act Nurseries were 
closed when federal funds were withdrawn, and it was left to 
the private sector to supply the day care needed for children 
whose mothers continued to work. Most of the day care 
provided for these children was in family day care homes or 
in centers run by churches or by the Seattle Day Nursery 
Association. Under the 1951 day care legislation, neither 
family day care homes nor centers sponsored by churches had 
to be licensed, so figures on the number of facilities 
actually in use are not readily available, when new legis- 
lation was passed in 1967 making the licensing of all 
day care facilities mandatory, the increase in the supply of 
day care could be more easily documented. in 1960 there 
were only 13 licensed centers in King County; their total 
capacity was 471 children. By April 1970 there were 70 
licensed centers with a capacity of 3,004 children. It 
is the increase in the number of family day care homes that 
is the most dramatic, however. In 1965 it was estimated 
that there were "about 200 family day care homes." By July 
1970, however, there were 1,531. As of 197S there were 186 
licensed day care centers and 1,821 license.:, day care homes 
in Kin9 County. Sixty-eight percent of the centers and 57 
percc^ffct of the homes are located within city limits. 

Type of Day Care Preferred 

The 1970 COPA report found that more than 50 
percent of the working mothers surveyed preferred, and used, 
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care eith^^r in their own home or in the home of a neighbor 
or relative.* Approximately 18 percent of the women used 
family day care homes, and 11 percent of the working women 
contacted through their homes and 15 percent contacted 
through their place of employment said that they used center 
care for their children. However, according to data gathered 
by tho DSHS Day Care Referral Service, the type of care most 
preferred and most frequently used in 1974-75 was care in a 
family day care home, with nearly 90 percent of the families 
placing their children in such care. Care in a day care 
center was the second most frequently chosen type of care (7 
percent), and use of in-home care had dropped to .34 percent. 

The figures cited above do not include data on the 
total number of children currently enrolled in the various 
types of day care. "Using previous studies and 1970 Census 
data, it is estimated that there are 135,000 to 150,000 
children ages birth to 17 in King County who have working 
mothers. Only 10 to 11 percent of these children are cared 
for in homes and centers licensed by the Department of 
Social and Health Services. The great majority of children 
are cared for in their homes, by a neighbor, or in a relative's 
home."** (Or as one respondent noted, "thzy takz ca/ia thzm&oZve^. 
What the figures do reflect are the trends among parents who 
are either using day care for the first time or changim^ their 
source or type of day care. 



Figures are based on data collected by two questionnaires 
which were completed by 1,440 mothers currently working; 923 
responded through questionnaires sent home by way of 
school children; 517 responded from seven different places 
of employment. 

**Ruth L. Kagi, Draft Report of A study of Need for Child 

Care in Seattle, prepared for the King m.mi-y r/^.„^^n ^ 1976. 
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Day Care Referral Service 



At present, parents, relatives or social service 
agencies seeking day care referral can contact the King 
County Day Care Referral Service, which is run by the 
Department of Social and Health Services. The caller is 
asked such things as the number and ages of children for 
whom care is needed, for what hours and which days, type of 
care preferred (family day care home, center or in-home 
care), and the reason why the parent needs care (working, in 
school and so on). The worker then gives the parent the 
names and addresses of three or four possibilities within 
the area requested. The caller is also encouraged tn call 
back if things do not work out or if further referrci?.& are 
needed. (See Figure 1, Sample Request Sheet.) The Day Caie 
Referral Service does not make recommendations — the parent 
must decide what best meets her/his needs — nor will they 
tell the caller the race of the caregiver. The- standard 
answer to questions about the caregiver's race is "I have, 
no tmy of^ knowing wheXkeA thty ojiz qkp,i^*^, pink ok puAptz." 

At the Day Care Referral Service, there is a huge 
map of Seattle/King county, which is divided into regions 
and marked with colored pins indicating the location of 
family day care homes and day care centers within each 
region. Cards for each facility or caregiver are filed on 
rollidex files—one file for each region. Attached to each 
card are colored markers indicating the type of care provided, 
the days of the wet when care is available, age range of 
children served (i.f infant, preschool, school-age), and 
hours when care is available (including days only or nighttime) 
Centers and family day care homes needing additional children 
can also call the Referral Service to register their need. 
For these, yet another colored marker is then added to their 
card, alerting the workers to the need for additional 
children in these facilities. 
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Figure 1 



REQUEST TO DAY CARE REFERRAL SERVICE 

!• Date request made: 2. Date care is needed: 

3, Days care is desired: Mon. - Fri. only ^some Sat. and Sun. 

Too early to detemine^ Worker unabel to obtain 



Reason: Working ^in School^ Child's Education 



looking for work pother (i.e., mother's medical, recreational) 

5. Hours needed: Between 6:30 am and 6:30 pn Before or after_ 

Pr^^tersnce: Center^ Home ^in Home Care 



Pt^rt tiioe pr^hool (i.e., Headstart, Cooperative) pon't Know 

/• How many children need care? 8. Paes . 

9. How many full time? ^Part time?^ ^if applicable, add:" 

Before school only After school only_ Both 

10. What transportation is available. Walking distance Has car 

11. Special problems (i.e., emotionally disturbed, handicap, etc.) 



12. To help us locate child care for you, please give us your exact address: 
Name (if given) Phone 



(over) 



^^^^^ jCity ^zip Code_ 

13. Local office area: Bellevue Capitol Hill Kent 

^^th Queen Anne^ Ranier_ Sou^iiwest 

14. Referrals made to: 



Home 15. Additional referrals after call 



In Home Care (i.e., proprietary agency of individual)- 



I'm sorry but we don't have a very extensive list. The following are baby 
sitter agencies. Also... (how to seek & references) 

16. Identification of caller: Mother ^Father Agency Other 

17. Conunents 



Please call back if more names are needed or you have problems. 
18. interviewer ^HS Yes NO 
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Information about the Day Care Referral Set vice is 
widely disseminated. It is listed in the Yellow Pages under 
Nurseries and Child Care. The Seattle/King County 4-C's 
list in it a brochure they mail out. Caseworkers know 
about it and refer clients to it. Welcome Wagon has a 
handout about the service, and there have been some public 
service spot announcements on radio and TV. 

The Referral Service has been in operation for 
five years now, and the careful records kept on the number 
of calls received, types of care sought and actually 
chosen etc., provide a number of indicators about day care 
needs and trends. A summary of Referral Service activity is 
presented in Tables 1 and 2. (Because the need for such a 
service can be so clearly documented, not only has the 
Referral Service been fully funded each year but this past 
year another full-time-equivalent position was added to the 
Service at a time when other areas in the Department of 
Social and Health Services were facing cuts in staff.) 

According to data from the Referral Service, the 
number of fathers seeking day care is gradually increasing 
(from 4.5 percent of calls in 1972-73 to 5.3 percent in 
1974-75), but the majority of the callers are mothers — in 
1974-75, 6,476 (87.5 percent) of the 7,396 calls were made 
by mothers. Reasons for seeking day care have consistently 
been related to employment: 5,000 out of 7,396 callers 
needed day care because they were working; being in school 
or training accounted for 1,057 of the requests; and 480 
were looking for work. 

Need for Additional Day Care 

Various studies assessing the need for day care in 
the Seattle/King County area have shown that centers and 
family day care homes operate at anywhere between 45 and 80 
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TABLE 1 
TYPE OF CARE REQUESTED 



percentage 



YEAR 


1 i72-«73 


) '73-'74 


' •74-'75 j 


j •72-'73 1 


•73-'74 1 


'74-'75 


HOME 


1 unknown 


1 80,64% 


1 83,57% t 


I unknown | 


5,709 1 


6,191 


CENTER 


unknown 


1 12,73% 


9,49% i 


I unknown | 


901 1 


702 


IN-HOME 


unknown 


1 3,42% 


1.89% ; 


I unknown | 


242 1 


140. 


OTHER 


unknown 


3,53% 


5,23% 1 


1 unknown 


350 1 


387 


TOTAL 


unknown 


j *100,32% 1 


*100,15% ! 


unknown 


*7,102 j 


7,410 



Number 



TABLE 2 
TYPE OF CARE DECIDED ON 



Percentage 



Number 



YEAR 1 
1 


'72- 


'73 


1 '73-'74 
1 


1 '74 


-'75. 1 


1 '72- 


-'73 1 


'73- 


-'74 


1 '74-'75 


HOME 1 
1 


83, 


2% 


1 86,87% 
1 


1 

1 89 
1 


.18% 1 


1 4 


1 

r994 1 


6 


rll5 


1 6,596 


CENTER 1 
1 


11, 


5% 


1 9,65% 

1 


1 7 


.14% 1 




1 

692 1 




683 


1 528 


IN-HOME 1 
1 


2, 


7% 


1 1.45% 

1 


1 
1 


.34% 1 




1 

165 1 




103 


1 25 


OTHER j 


2, 


5% 


1 2,75% 


1 

1 ' 


.58% 1 


1 


1 

155 1 




195 


267 


TOTAL j 


99, 


9% 


[*100,22% 


[*100 


.14% I 


1 ^' 


r006 I 


7, 


096 


1 7,407 
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percent of total licensed capacity; however, there is 
need for additional spaces for school-age children and 
infants. The discrepancy between underutilized facilities 
on the one hand and an unmet need for care for children 
other than preschoolers on the other is explained by several 
factors. First, estimates of utilization are based on total 
licensed capacity. The 1970 COPA study estimates that 30 
percent of licensed day care spaces are unused. The study 
attributes this underutilization in part to the fact that 
some family day care home mothers have obtained licenses 
without knowing whether there was a need for such care in 
their neighborhood (302 licensed day care homes had no 
children in care), in addition, some day care mothers are 
encouraged by their licensing worker to be licensed for more 
children than the mother intends to serve. Second, some 
homes and centers are not fully utilized because of parents' 
dissatisfaction with the quality of care provided; and 
third, cost is a factor which prevents some working parents 
from using the day care facilities available. 

Underutilization cannot be attributed whoxly to 
licensing spaces in family day care homes which either the 
day care mother has no intention of filling or for which uhe 
community has no need. The COPA study also found that seme 
centers in King County operated at only 50 percent c^ 
licensed capacity. Data from the 1976 "Red Study" — the 
Washington State Day Care Study, prepared by the communi*-y 
Services Division of DSHS — showed that day care facilities 
in 10 counties and one Indian reservation operated at a 45 
percent capacity (centers, 46 percent, mini-cencers 43 
percent, and family day care homes, 44 percent).* Cost, 
quality and local need for care may also be factors here, as 



♦state of Washington, Department of Social and Health 
Services, Community Services Division, Day Care Program 
Review, June 1976. — 
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could "self limiting of enrollment, exclusion of certain 
clients because of FIDCR and other reasons, and capacity 
usage during certain hours only." The COPA study points 
out that Head Start centers charging no fee and Seattle Day 
Nursery centers operating on a sliding fee scale are fully 
enrolled and that other centers and homes known to offer 
quality care are also fully enrolled as are centers located 
in communities known to have large numbers of working 
mothers • 

Working mothers contacted during the COPA study 
felt that the greatest need was for supervised activity for 
their school-age children — before and after school and 
during the summer months. It should be noted that the 
mothers interviewed had already made satisfactory day care 
arrangements for their children. However, the study estimated 
that there were a minimum of 2,900 school-age children with 
no arrangement for their care after school hours. 

Professional social workers contacted during the 
COPA study maintained that the greatest unmet day care need 
was infant care. In 1974-75, 41 percent of the calls 
received by the Day Care Referral Service were requests for 
care for children under three years of age (see Table 3) . 
The COPA study found that 51.9 percent of the 1,531 family 
day care homeis licensed as of July 1970 were licensed to 
care for children under two years of age. However, the 
study estimated that these homes have the capacity .;:rve 
no more than 750 children under two because such ho^c-:^ ore 
permitted to have no more than two children under two, 
including the day care mother's own children. 

The supply of infant care available has not 
increased significantly in the years between 1970 and the . 
present. in 1972, only nine of the 100 licensed centers 
were licensed to care for children under two and a half, and 
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TABLE 3 



KirC COUNTY DAY CARE REFERRAL SERVICE 
Operated by the State of Washington 
Data Collected from October 1974 through September 1975 
(Third Full Year of Operation) 



Ptrcut 



TOTAL MCUCPTB fOR CME 






Octotar 1974 


656 


0.97 




511 


6.91 




365 


5. a 


Jmuiry 1975 


€94 


9.38 


Nbruary 


439 


5.94 


Hsrcti 


612 


8.27 


April 


601 


8.13 


Niy 


500 


6.76 


JUM 


556 


7,52 


July 


541 


7.31 


Auqust 


866 


11.71 




1,035- 


13.99 


Vbtal 


7,396* 


100.08 



*4.461 IncrMM In volw over pcavloos 
YMr i«ilch M t 17.881 IncCMM mr 
tlM CI ft ymar of ppiratior* 

CCDCWHIC W£A OF Wgp 



i»ll«vM fEaatsldt Incl* 

RlrkX«nd, Maond, 

l^iC9t Xiland, IsMquah 781 
CipJtol Hill - Central ATM 679 

fAirX, Rcnton, Ajburnt 

r«^r«il W%y 
ItoTth (Ship Cenal to 

Srphomlsh Oomty llrw, 

(Incl. BoUwIl) 
tM«n Ann« - Magnolia 
Aalnltr V^Uty, south to 

footh 120 
Mtott S«»ta«, Milu Cwter, 

tWitn to Oit taints 1,204 
Othtr (l.«., axihomlsh 

Gbmty, don't know) 36 



10.56 
9.18 



845 U.43 



429 



972 



33.13 
5.80 



13.14 
16.28 



.49 



Ibtal 7,396 100;01 

fiPBClAL KX»LPg OR glTOSSES HPmCHSO 

(CPS CWt, physical 
bandlc«pc, partnU 

jutt Mptrttff), %te.} 976 13.20 
CALL BAOa ra^JtfPmCHAL listimgs 

648 11.47 



nWfSCARE NEEDED 



Mo. Ptrcent I 



ttondAy-Ftldiy only 6*619 
8oM Saturday ancVor Suiday 713 
Don't know ytt 49 
Morkar unabla to obuin is 



ROURS CMC NEmm 

Batwven 6>30fln and 6>30pi 
Bafore or aftar 6t30an 

and 6(30pft 
Don't know yat 



Ttital 7,396 



I 



Stocking 5,000 67.60 j 

Looking for work 48O 6.49 1 

In school 1.057 14.29 I 

I 

1.12 I 
3.29 I 
5.14 I 
.62 I 
2.41 I 
I 

7,467» 100.96*1 

*60 parents both vorklng Md In schMl. 
2 parenu both working and neaded 2or 

child's aducatlon. | 
2 parants both vorking « nuded nedlcal. | 
2 parants both vorklng « neaded for rac. I 
1 parant both vorklng k neadad for othar.j 

1 parant both In school « naadad nadlcal.l 

2 parants both in school « naadad rac. 1 



Child's aducatlon 
had leal 
Recrtatlonal 
Othar 

Don't knov or not racorded 
Ibtal 



Hothar 6,476 

Fathar 394 

Agancy 248 
Othar (Friand, 

grandnothar, ate.) 248 

Don't know 30 

Ibtal 7,396 



I 

89.49 1 
9.64 I 
.66 I 
■20 I 



I TYPE CF CARE REQUEgTCD 



Pacccnt 



I 

Tbtal 7,396 99.99 I 
I 
I 
I 



6,181 


83.57 


1 cna 


702 


9.49 


1 1>«> 


140 


1.89 


1 Thraa 


59 


.60 


1 ruar 




4.43 


1 rlva or nora 






1 Don't know 


7,410* 


100.18* 





6,481 87.63 | 




Ccntar 

ZfHlQM 

part tlna Preschool 
Don't know 



Ibtal 

*13 parants wnted -one for one cMld ard 
center for another. 
1 parent wnted both a part tins pro- 
school and a hone. 

TYPE CP CARE DCCIDe) UPON 



Center 
Xn-Uoeie 

Part tlna Preschool 
Vbstar Care 

Don't know 



Ibtal 7,407* 100.14* 



*10 parents used center for ona child ma 
hoM for another. 
1 parent used both a hoaia and part 
tiM preschool. 




I 

I TRWSPORTATICN AVAILABLE 

Walking diatanca 
Has car 

Mot apfillcabla U-t., 
in hoaia care) 

Don't know 

Ibtal 



3,306* 


44.70* 


1 ruii tUia 


4,007 


54.18 


1 Part tt^a 






1 Don't lOAJW 


33 


•4S 




50 


M 




7,396 


100.01 


1 eOKOb-fCZ 



87.56 I 
5.33 I 
3.35 I 
I 

3.35 I 

di I 

I 

100.00 I 
I 

L 



*Xncluda» eaailias with school-age childrci 
that nasd to bs close to achool. 



MUWER OF CHILDRDI PQ tmtVt 



4,634 


62.66 


2,253 


30.46 


406 


5.49 


69 


•93 


28* 


•38 


6 


.08 



Ibtsl 



7,396 100.00 



*5 callers had 6 chlldrent 4 callers had 
8 children. 

(10,797 chUdren) 



^CES REQUIRPC CARE 



Birth to 1 



8 to 11 
12 e-v! over 

Don' c know 



1,500 
1,478 
1,379 
i<245 
1,190 
1,277 
90€ 
683 
1,036 
63 
42 



13.89 
13.69 
12^72 
12.53 
11.02 
11.83 
8.37 
6.31 
9.6U 
•60 
,40 



Ibtal 10,797 100.00 
FULL OR.^A..i' TOrt CARE NEEDED 



5,141 
5,625 

31 



D«£ocr school only 
After school only 

Both before and aftkr school 1,883 



1<0 
759 



Ibtrl 



52.09 
_ .29 



Ibt^l 10,797 99.99 



5^03 
27^28 
67. i9 



2,782 100.00 
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only five of these centers provided care for children 
beginning at one month. Four of these five centers cared 
exclusively for infants and toddlers, and the total number 
of infants and toddlers served by these centers was 87. A 
1976 study done by the King County 4-C's reported that only 

11 centers will accept children under one year of age old 
and only 25 centers wil.l accept infants between ages one and 
two. Many of these centers serve only certain clients — e.g. 
students or employees. Most of the centers have long 
waiting lists. One respondent commented, "A u)o^q mmn voho 
gc^ fx^tgnant my juMt \mM mafee up hoji mind to 6toLy homt wWi that 
ckiZd (JoA 6zv^A^i ytaM>," 

The COPA study found that in 1970 42.4 percent of 
the family diy care homes were licensed to accept both 
preschool and school-aged children and an additional 4.9 
percent were licensed for school-age children only. When the 
study was conducted, licensed family day care homes had a 
total capacity for serving only 835 school-age children. 

The 1974 revisions to the licensing requirements 
for family day care homes permit "the care of additional 
children for not more than three hours per child (to) be 
disregarded in the count of children for which the home is 
licensed, provided that the total number of children under 

12 years oC age on the premises at any given time does not 
exceed ten, and provided „ that when more than eight children 
are present or when any of the children are under two and a 
half years of age, the day care parent is assisted by a 
competent person who is at least 16 years of age." Whether 
or not such a provision will encourage family day care home 
•nothers to accept a greater number of part-time children in 
addition to the number of children they prefer to serve on a 
full-time basis has not yet been clearly documented. 
However, in 1970, the COPA study found that the day care 
mother usually only accepted one or two school-age children, 
even though the home was licensed for a larger number. 



Few centers offer before- and after-school care 
for school-age children, and those that do frequently 
limit such care to children previously enrolled in the 
center or who currently have siblings enrolled there. 
According to a 1972 report by the King County 4-C's, "only 
three day care centers care only for school-age children."* 
As is so often the case in Seattle, a private organization — 
the YMCA — has stepped in to help meet a community need, in 
this case, day care. One respondent saw this action on the 
part of the "Y" as an indication that "in(,tUwUon6 afiz chanQincj 
in Kii6pon^iL to /^hiit6 in thz ^oqajoJL znviADmojnt, oaz KQjitizinq that thzin. 
pfL0Q/uim6 havz to become avcUlablz to <ihiZ(biZYi urfio^e rxxAznts ajiz vooKfUm*" 
In this case enlightened self-interest may provide the 
motivation whereas in other cases the motivation stemmed 
from concepts of charity, from a social service philosophy, 
or what have you. The motivation behind the act, however, 
is not what is important, what is important here is that 
once again when "thz demnd geti 6o qKexU . . . ^omahovo a poju^on ok 
a qJLOUp QZt6 fiOand to do iX." 

We asked our respondents about the possibility 
of the public school system meeting some of the day care 
needs. Their reaction was that this would not be appropriate 

The public 6<ihooU ^hoaZd not gat Into tho. pnovi^ion 
0|? datf coAz. 4a\;e f^oK thz oAe capital ^acJULitioJ^. 
Thztf should tvjvn thz iaciLLtLf oveJi to vKAvate. QKOtw/>. 
We should mcovJuxQZ thz oAe oX f^acUliXia^ {,oK 
coimuniXy a4e---the daif cote aommniXy could unita 
on tkU. But thz Statz VzpaAXmznt Education 
takina oyVi tmuld be oppo/>zd itKonalq. Thz school 
6Lf6tm i6 not fDOAticuloJtlLf QKzcdq and muldn't tKq 
to qet ijito davi coJiz. 



*This includes as one center the Neighborhood House Activity 
Homes, Ki-^g County Child Care Coordinating Committee, Care 
for Our Children; a Comprehensive Plan , January 1972. 
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Tht school 6y6tem Jj.n't ajUo day co/lz. Look, thty 
6taik fuxU ottt on tht ^tAzU out 2:30 whzn thzu fenow 

I woatd ^ay that tho6t iollu Uhz pabUc 6chooJU] 
AmlZy oAt not pMLpcJizd to taka ovtn. day coAt; zhty 
don t know Mything about young ckUxUzn. I think 
6chooU couM do 06 good a job <u 6orm oi tha pno- 
anam& that oaz op^Aoting now. A lot tUna^ wouM 
havt to happzn, though, li thay wviz KOxxJUiy going to 
do that. Now I have; a itAong bixu abowt tdu^xitLon 
and tht Jact that mo6t oi what people caU education 
^n t edacatcon—mo^t o^ what we call edacatijon iM 
an <idult'6 peA^pe.ctLve oi what they think someone 
6hoald know. I theAeio/ie have pkUo6ophiaxl pKoblem 
wUh elementoAy ^chool^ and what they tAi^ to pound 
^0 Iu,d6. H that'6 all we want to do, we could 
educate kid^ d^iidAently, exu^ivi, and have a lot 
moAe f^un doing it. 

In addition to the need for more day care for 
infants and school-age children, our respondents cited 
special populations for whom the supply of day care was 
inadequate. Few centers or day care homes are equipped 
to deal with physically or emotionally handicapped children, 
and some of our respondents felt that there was a need for 
more centers willing to serve children from severely deprived 
backgrounds, in addition, one respondent mentioned that few 
centers offered care at "odd hours"; she knew of only two 
centers—one run by a hospital and one run by a restaurant— 
which offered care for the children of their employees round 
the clock and felt that there was a great need for more 
child care during nights, weekends and vacation periods. 
Another respondent added that teenage mothers had a particu- 
larly difficult time finding child care so that they could 
continue their education. The 4-C's study found that, 
"although infant care is provided along with the Garfield 
School Age Parent Continuation Program, it was difficult or 
impossible for the girls to bring their infants through 
several bus transfers during foul weather (and) the girls in 
West Seattle at another program who needed infant care in 
that area found it impossible to locate." 
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Advocacy Groups: Who Cares for Day Care? 



As mentioned earlier, Seattle is a city of ad 
hoc committees and temporary coalitions. Given this way of 
getting things done, Seattle has been particularly fortunate 
in the types of groups which have made day care a primary 
concern. 

One of the earliest groups advocating day care 
was, of course, the group of church women that Reverend 
Matthews organized to do something about the need for child 
care. The "something they did" became the Seattle Day 
Nursery — an organization which not only provided child care 
but served as a resource for other groups interested in 
providing day care in other locations throughout King 
County. A similar force in both providing child care 
and leadership in developing additional child care programs, 
has been Neighborhood House. Sponsored by the Council of 
Jewish Women, Neighborhood House started in 1906 as a 
settlement house. As Seattle changed, so did the programs 
run by Neighborhood House: from providing a reading room, 
and evening school and free public baths for immigrant 
families to providing tutoring and sports programs for 
youngsters, health clinics and meeting places for the 
elderly in the 1960's. Currently, in addition to its other 
programs. Neighborhood House has assumed a major role in 
providing and upgrading child care in Seattle. Both 
Neighborhood House and the Seattle Day Nursery were instru- 
mental in implementing the Head Start day care program in 
Seattle: Seattle Day Nursery assisted in setting up a Head 
Start center at St. James Lutheran Church in southwest 
Seattle and the St. James Head Start Center is presently 
operated by Neighborhood House. 

Both agencies continue to play important roles in 
day care advocacy. As the director of Neighborhood House 
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Child Care Services explains, "We'^^e bza^nlna to izzZ Ukz awothvi 
OjJ thz zndangzn.zd ^pecce* and yoX I think hiey<.ghboAhood HoiU>z, jiut by 
Itt agg/it&^ivznt&^ and thz agmcy*6 ^iippOKt, 62Av^z& to young 
(flmitizi^ and young ihUxUizn ha6 been tAZmzndou6ly ejj^ec^ue In pKZvzntJjig 
thz 6AMxation ixom bzlng any tooA^e than aX jU, I think out timz& whzn 
things look Kzaliy bad we tznd to be dzpKZ&^^zd and lotz tight oi thz 
ziizoXt that we havz had, but ou/i appKoazh ha6 met thz chaZZzngz o^ 
thz timzt ioK tzvzn yzoju. Tfie^e .c4 no Kzaton to bzJUzvz that aX MUL 
not continue to do 

Women's groups continue to play an important role 
in Seattle's day care community. The Junior League has been 
active in day care for many years, and in 1971 it made a 
two-year commitment of funds, to be matched by Title IV-A 
funds, to support the King County 4-C's. in 1974, the 
Seattle League of Women Voters produced a report on day care 
which summarized the history of day care funding and regula- 
tion both nationally and locally and outlined the areas in 
which work still needed to be done. In 1976-77, the Seattle 
Women's Commission focused on child care issues. Although 
the Commission had looked into child care issues off and on 
in previous years, members felt that they hadn't gotten very 
far and decided to focus on "Child co/lz 06 bzlng onz oi thz majoK f^azto, 
that pfizvzntii tcomen ^Kom bzaoming actlvz (uZtzzni In aJUL pfcueA OjJ -Lcjje." 

Established by ordinance to advise the mayor and 
city council on the affairs of women in the city of Seattle, 
the Commission sees as its role ''to tzfivz oi a zataZytt ok ^acl- 
titatoK, not thz onz to a66imz on. contlnuz a paAtLcxiZaJi KzpoYUiibjUUty 
but to get otheJU mobltlzzd In thz communUy." In that role, the 
Seattle Women's Commission studied the need city employees — 
primarily the clerical workers— had for child care; recom- 
mended that part of the sick leave be converted to sick 
child leave; developed legislation to organize all children's 
services into a single agency; and tried to get family day 
care homes to affiliate with various day care centers 
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"60 thaX ^e^ouAce^ coatd be ^hcuied fac^een thz cejtteA and thz hornet 
vokich oA-z probably turUXed jun, thz zxXAa kind6 /leAou/tce^ tikz hzjoZth 
and 6OCM1Z ACAvXce^." 

The Commission's focu^ on child care spanned the 
year between May 1976 and May 1977. we interviewed a member 
of the Commission toward the end of June 1977 whose assessment 
at that time was: that the "^zczption foun't been aZt that exacting. 
We 6tUJi fiave not hzoAd a xzMpondz ^Kom thz cAXy councAZ ok thz myoK 
in KzgaAjd to ouA. KZcommzndatlon6 about 6ick ckitd Izavz. Thz KZJ^uJit^ 
OAZ not yzt aji on thz ^uAvzy 0^ chiJtd coaz nzzd& ^oK cJteAAXiaZ vooKkz/u. . . 
The lzgii^i£ition 6abmcttejd didn* t move out o^ cormUXtzz, but thzy mJtZ 
havz an intzAim 6tady QAoap, bztijozzn novo and thz next 6Zli6ion, to 6zz 
hou) x^.hi6 Izgiiilation can bz ctzanzd ap, 60 not a dzad x4-6ue. And 
we kxd a tu-g upAooA {^Aom thz day coAz home mother voho -in nc tjoay lointed 
to bz a^ltiatzd ijlth day aoAZ c.zntz/u>. Thzy {^ztt that thzvi iJ^eedom 
and independence and to on muZd bz KZ^tAicted." 



Nevertheless, our respondent felt that the year 
had been a success: "We've pAXJvtdzd a ^ocat point, gotton pzoplz 
togzthzA-'-thzy* Az tpzakJjig togzthzA. Lzgidiation hoJb been int/ioduczd; 
thcAe'A going to bz a uxoAk-^-^udy gAoap looking at it. And ouA, Aolz 
wctt be to kzzp that iii6az going wntUL it^i AZMolvzd. Wz*tt keep 
oddAZ^ting tt, monitoA it^ pA0QAZ66, and oa needed tuppoAt it, iKhzthzA 
it be thA,oagh £ette/u to potitLcaJL pzoplz to convene 6Z^6ion6 oA catting 
pzoplz in to Izt thzm know what'A going on. HoweveA, we oaz aJUL tiAed, 
Chitd coAZ ur>L4 thz high pAA.0Aity -ci^ue thiM yzoA) I doubt iX uxltZ bz 
next t/eoA. I think what my become a pAijOAity ^ ttZAZotyping in 
zd'izatt'nnal pAogAxm, in 6zhool6. And what we wctt do mth thz chile 
COAZ thing -cA that it'll ttiJLl bz an idtuz but it won't be the high\L^t 
pAZoAity, " 
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One extremely important group on the day care 
scene has been the King County Chapter of the National 
Association of Day Care Mothers.* The headquarters of both 
the national and the local organization are located in 
Seattle. The Association functions as a combination support 
group/lobby/union steward for the day care provides in its 
membership, in the past it has provided training for day 
^are mothers, gone to bat for its members when they are 
involved in altercations with DSHS licensors, suggested ways 
in which the monitoring of day care homes could be based on 
more uniform criteria, and has lobbied on day care mothers' 
behalf in various arenas. Current projects include the 
provision of group insurance for members and exploring ways 
in which family day care homes can participate in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture's child care food program. 

In the last decade, there has been another advo- 
cacy group on the scene in Seattle: the Seattle/King County 
Coordinated Child Care Committee (4-C's). it had originally 
been part of a much larger network of local 4-C's organiza- 
tions under the direction of a Washington state 4-C's 
committee. The concept of the 4-C's program was developed 
by the Federal Panel on Early Child Care established 
under a congressional mandate in April 1968. The intent of 
the 4-C's program was to improve the coordination at the 
local, state and federal level of child care and child 
development programs. The program was never adequately or 
consistently funded on the federal level, however, and the 
survival of the various state and local 4-C's organizations 
depended on their skill in obtaining grants from various 
federal agencies, such as HEW, HUD and OEO, or in wresting 
funds from state and local social services budgets. The 
Washington state 4-C's was successful in winning a grant 



*The--name of this organization is now the Family Day Associ- 
ation of Kings County. "oouv-x 




from HUD to provide assistance to Model Cities child care 
programs and to 21 local 4-C's. The grant was not renewed, 
however, and the state 4-C's was transferred to the W.-shington 
State Office of Econc-nic Opportunity (WSOEO) . in fall of 
1972, the state 4-C's received another federal grant — this 
time to provide staff for the WSOEO Child Development 
Project, in response to yet another funding crisis, the 
Child Development Project was shifted to the newly formed 
State Office of Community Development where its role in "the 
coordination. . . and promulgation of programs and services 
for all children and family units" was indistinguishable 
from that of the 4-C's. Loss of federal funding and failure 
to find state funding brouq^t the Child Development Project 
to an end on June 30, 1973. 

The King County 4-C's financial history has been 
somewhat happier. It received federal grants in 1970 and 
1971 when Seattle was selected as one of 24 pilot communities 
and awarded the grants to develop its program, it has also 
received funding through Title iv-A and contributions of 
funds from such organizations as the Seattle Junior League 
and in-kind contributions fcom Seattle Central Community 
College. The Seattle 4-C': presently has a small office 
located behind the Child c^r^ Resource Center at Seattle 
Central Community College and a p?id staff of one. It 
relies, as it always has, on the volunteer efforts of its 
Board of Directors and general membership to share informa- 
tion about child care, serve as a focal point around which 
various other groups can coalesce in times of crisis, and 
act as an advocate for vaixo .i. child caie needs and issues. 

In the past, the .i,n<^ County 4-C's in conjunction 
with the Puget Sound Association for the Education of Young 
Children (PSAEYC) successfully spearheaded a drive to delay 
the imposition of the FIDCR-mandated- staff/child ratios for 
day care centers serving federally subsidized children. (See 
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the section on the Impact of Title XX below.) it has 
provided training for day care administrators and day 
care home mothers and planning assistance for day care 
programs, produced a paper urging dshs to allocate funds for 
additional infant care, developed a guide for monitoring 
centers, and held hearings on day care needs in the region. 
In addition, the King County 4-C's has kept abreast of 
developments in various other groups whose interests 
overlap, albeit tangentially , with groups whose primary 
focus is day care. Among its current projects are continued 
advocacy for the need for additional infant care, the 
development of a health insurance program which will include 
family day care home mothers and the staff in day care 
centers, and the formation of a newsletter which will 
disseminate information and materials relevant to day care. 
It is hoped that the newsletter will help avoid the dupli- 
cation of efforts — "In day coAe., veAy o^tzn thz nA.gfvt hand 
doun't know wluU thz Iz^t hand li doAJig." The newsletter 
feature information about the Seattle Child Care Resource 
Center, the Black child Development Committee and the PSAEYC 
calendar of events. 

This need for coordinating and combining the 
efforts of various day care groups has been a long-standing 
one— in Seattle as elsewhere, m fact, the King County 
4-C's was preceded by a group organized by the Seattle Day 
Nursery, "m 1968, the staff of Seattle Day Nursery convened 
a group of professional people from the local day care field 
for the purpose of sharing information and attempting to 
coordinate day care services. This group had been meeting 
regularly for several months when it learned of the develop- 
ment of the Federal 4-c concept. The group then expanded to 
include representatives of such agencies as the Seattle/King 
County Economic Opportunity Board, Seattle Community College, 
and other parents and representatives. King County 4-C was 
incorporated as a private, non-profit organization designed 
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to coordinate child care services."* That this need exists 
today is attested to by a respondent who explained that 
the King County 4-C's was selected as the sub-group desig- 
nated to hold hearings on day care during the development of 
the present Title xx plan for Region 4. The selection was 
motivated as much by the need to support the King County 
4-C's role as primary coordinator of day care services in 
the region as because they were the single most obvious 
group to hold such hearings. 

We /ic^KijJo^ced thz po6>Ulcn 0($ 4-0*6 a6 thz zoonsilYWutoK 
and plannzA ioK ckiidAm In owi county; we 64jnply 
gavz tham that 6tata& and 6aJjd * you do thz day co^e 
poAt, faecaoie we mnt to buy U, but you put It toqzXhzA. ' 

Another significant need that 4-C's groups have 
traditionally served has been that of information and 
referral. (in Atlanta, whose 4-C's has only recently become 
defunct, it is the information and referral service that is 
most sorely missed.) The King County 4-C's was prime 
mover in the establishment of what is presently a thriving 
Day Care Referral Service run by DSHS. The Junior League 
was also an early sponsor of the Day Care Referral Service. 

As originally planned, the Referral Service was 
to be set up by the 4-C's and Seattle Community College and 
staffed by volunteers supplied by the Junior League. 
Initial funding came from the Junior League, the 4-C's and 
in-kind contributions from Seattle Community College. These 
funds were matched with Title IV-A money under a contract 
with the Department of Social and Health Services. Then, as 
one respondent explained, "t?sf/S decked that thay weAe tha mo6t 
appiopnAxUo. agency to nan a R(>i(>AAal SzAvtca. Thviz tm di(ianly a need 
6oA 6UQ.h a 62Avtce. and thay we/te thz on(U. wfio nould nun U mo6t aHl- 
U^ntly 60 the. Vzpantmznt 6atd, 'Wo, ouA job and m*a do U.* 

And thzy have.." 



*King County Child Care Coordinating Committee, Care for Our 
Children ; A Comprehensive Plan , January 1972. 
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Although the Referral Service is adequately 
staffed and funded by DSHS, traces of the Seattle spirit of 
ingenuity surface from time to time: "Whzn thz Rziwial 
SeAvlcz {^AJut 6taAXed, U wa6 6uppo6zd to havz been compiUeA coded. 
It uuA talUm iofizvdA to get thz aompatzA p/LOq/um 62X up, 60 I 
uMLd voluntzeA^ and my f^amiZy, and m coded thz map by hand. It woA 
qtUckzA that uxiy." The Referral Service is, after all, a 
Seattle institution, and Seattle is a place in which people 
first look to themselves to get a job done and to agencies 
(or in this case computers) as a last resort. For every new 
day care facility, a worker sticks a colored pin into a 
large map of King County which is displayed on one wall; 
fills out a card, attaches the appropriate colored markers, 
and files it in the rollidex assigned to a particular area; 
and then returns to answer yet another call from someone 
seeking a day care referral. The Day Care Referral Service 
runs very efficiently and well. 

The Day Care Referral Service is the single most 
concrete example of what the voluntary groups and the 
Department of Social and Health Services can achieve. Like 
Seattle center and Pioneer Square, the Day Care Referral 
Service need no longer rely on the best efforts of ad hoc 
committees to support it. For other programs and services 
advocated by dSHS and/or by various private groups, the 
situation is much more fluid. Overall, the^feeling on the 
part of respondents interviewed is optimistic: it may take 
a while; there may be many false starts and much fumbling 
around; but sooner or later, day care needs will be met — by 
a private organization, by the city, or by the state. A 
quotation from the director of Neighborhood House Child Care 
Services is applicable here: "OuA approach ha^ met the chaUzngz o^ thz 
timz& io/i yzoA^. JhzAZ Is, no /lezwon to bzUzvz that U mU not dontlnaz to do ^ 

Day care communities in all three of our sites 
tend to be pretty much ingrown. Whether it is because 




people first met when t^, t dren were in cooperative 

nursery schools as is t v.he case in Detroit, or 

whether they met at meeting a Title XX Director's 

Association in Atlanta. or stings in Seattle, people 

in day care seem to know the c > advocates on a first name 
basis. In Seattle, however, this cendency toward knowing 
everybody who is anybody in da\ oare was particularly 
pronounced. For instance, the ^>ay Care Program Review , a 
report officially issued by Df^^ Community Services Division, 
was referred to, interchangeabl as "the Red Study" 
(from the color of its cover) or as "Judy's study," We 
were struck, too, by the informal division of labor among 
advocates, each of whom seems to focus on one particular 
aspect of day care, e.g., funding legislation, regulation. 
Very often one or another of our questions elicited a 
response of "gtt, I doyiU knm-thatU not my poAXlcaloA ^phoAz, 
bat *60'and'60' muM fenow. Vou 6hould cu^k hoA.'* 

Despite the fragmentation of what does and does 
not lie in one's particular sphere— or perhaps because of 
it~it is possible for advocates, either singly or in a 
group, to have a significant impact on a particular policy 
or issue. There appears to be relatively little in-fighting 
among the different day care groups and agencies, instead 
there is an apparent willingness to cooperate — or at least 
not to set up roadblocks—when a group of persons wants to 
coordinate the various parties around a day care issue. On 
the other hand, day care advocates have been most successful 
working on the local level or with an individual agency; 
they have been less successful with the legislature where 
their impact has been inconsistent. Day care is not a 
priority issue among legislators, most of whom apparently 
have grave reservations about mothers who work for whatever 
reasons. Several respondents felt that there was a great 
need for a consistent lobbying effort to bring day care 
needs to the attention of the lawmakers. 



state and Federal Role in Day Care 

Until 1967, the State of Washington assumed 
responsibility primarily for the regulation but not the 
subsidization of day care throughout the state. With the 
exception of the World War II period when state-organized 
Lanham Act Nurseries channeled federal funds into support 
of child care for children of parents working in defense 
industries, the state rarely paid for day care except when 
it was used in lieu of placing a child in foster care. 
Official concern about what happened to children whose 
parents worked was expressed in the form of legislation 
passed in 1967 which permitted the Department of Social and 
Health Services to develop and enforce minimum licensing 
standards for day care facilities. However, the state's 
role in providing day care was limited to using day care as 
a form of children's protective services and not as a method 
of enabling parents to work or receive training. 

When the Federal ,:;ocial Security Act was amended 
to provide three-to-one rra-ching of state funds to pay for 
day care of children whose parents were past, current or 
potential recipients of public assistance, the state's role 
gradually changed. With federal funds facilitating the 
transition, the state began to participate in subsidized 
care for children of working parents whose income fell below 
the welfare-grant standard, in addition to federal funds 
available through Title IV-A of the Social Security Act, 
federal funds were also available for day care associated 
with Head Start (1965), the Work Incentive program (WIN, 
1967), and the Model Cities program (1968). "In July, 1964, 
the monthly budget for providing child care by the DSHS was 
$640; by July 1974, the monthly budgeted sum was $639,837."* 



*Seattle League of Women Voters, op. cit. 
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Prior to July 1, 1969, the state paid the costs of 
day care directly only for families participating in 
the WIN program. These families received a voucher for 
their day care costs. For non^^WIN AFDC families, day care 
was subsidized through the income disregard provision: when 
th2 basic AFDC grant was being determined, the family's day 
care expenses were deducted from earned income before the 
basic grant was computed. Title IV^A funds were used to pay 
the grant. 



As of July 1, 1969, DSHS began to pay vendors 
directly for day care costs incurred by "current, former and 
potential" AFDC recipients, both WIN and non^WIN. "Eligible 
•former' and 'potential' AFDC recipients were defined as (a) 
single^parent families; or (b) two^parent families with one 
or both adults disabled, or two^-parent families approved on 
an exception basis."* At this time a plan for having 
parents participate in the cost of day care for their 
children was also established. Initially, parents partici^ 
pated in paying the costs of child care if their gross 
monthly income exceeded a certain amount determined by their 
family size. The amount ranged from a gross monthly income 
of $430 for a family of two to a gross monthly income of 
$805 for a family of ten. This system of federal and state 
subsidies in combination with a sliding fee scale for 
parents was used until October 23, 1975, when day care funds 
were allocated from Title XX monies rather than from Title 
IV^A funds. During the period between 1969 and 1975, the 
maximum amount DSHS would pay (both the maximum daily rate 
per child in a family and the maximum total monthly amount 
per family) increased gradually and the cut-off points at 
which families had to participate in the costs of day care 



♦Community Services Division, Department of Social and 
Health Services, op. cit. 
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became more and more stringent. Table 4 shows the fluctu^ 
at ions in what the Department would pay and when parents had 
to contribute between July 1, 1969 and October 23, 1975. 

During this same period, funds allocated by the 
state for day care escalated rapidly. Between fiscal years 
1970 and 1971, child care costs increased by two and one^half 
million dollars^^an increase primarily caused by the inclu^ 
sion of "former" and "potential" AFDC recipients into the 
category of those eligible for subsidized day care. Day 
care costs continued to increase from fiscal year 1972 
through fiscal year 1975 at a rate of approximately one 
million dollars each year. Whether or not this increase 
represented a corresponding increase in the numbers of 
children served by subsidized day care is not clear. The 
Day Care Program Review says, however, that "data on the 
size of caseloads and number of children served became 
available for FY 1973 and showed the caseload remaining 
stable although day care cost continued to rise." 

Regardless of whether the increase in costs rep^ 
resented an increase in the number of children served or 
simply reflected an increase in the per^child costs of day 
care and associated expenses incurred in licensing and 
administering day care programs, our respondents all men^ 
tioned the problem of how to allocate resources among 
competing social service needs. 

I'm 4uA.e 6orm kay pe,opl^ muZd 6ay that we shouldn't 
be Apendaig (u much on day caA,e. The£/'>^e not maZL- 
c^otM iom-the,y ju^t think thvia o^e othvi thinQ6 
that anz moKz Ajnpo/Uant. And I a3>^ee that ^ood on 
th(L tablz and housing axo. moKd Junpontant than day 
cxuiz but when you get pa^t the, basics, than I Aadi 
that day coAe. should 6e glvan pnJionJXy. 
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TABLE 4 



Parent Participation 



Family Size 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



Gross 
Monthly Income 
f430 
515 
570 
610 
650 
690 
725 
765 
805 



Family Size 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 or more 



Gross 
Monthly Income 
r355 
416 
466 
504 
543 
576 
600 



Effective August 23, 1971 



Effective July 1, 1969 



Effective 
Date 

July 1, 1969 
May 25, 1971 

August 23, 1971 

January 1, 1974 
March 16, 1974 
May 24, 1974 

July 1975 



Rates of Payment (Out of Home Care) 

Number of 
Children per family 

per child 

first child 
second child 
third child 

first child 
second child 
third child 

first child 
second child 
third child 

per child 

first child 
second child 
third child 

first child 
second child 
third child 



Maximun Rate 
per Day 

$5.00 

5.00 
4.00 
3.00 

5.00 
4.00 
4.00 

5.31 
4.79 
3.26 

5.31 

5.17 
4.81 
4.31 

5.70 Maximum monthly 

4.17 pa^ent/f amilys: 

4.63 $285.00 
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^tltt 40me majon. con^Z^icX bc^Q.Q.n budget 
pzoplz and p/iog/uwi pzoptz. BudgeX pzoplz tUiz to 
4ee thz moYizy going {^on. cl6 many things a6 po66lblz, 
and pKognjam pzoplz m.nt to 4ee It go to day co^e. 
Tfie budgeX people. heAeXo^o/Ld havz been much mo/tz 
In^Zuznt^ with tha povoe/u-that-bz thaj.i tha pno- 
gAjom pzoptz. 



Other issues affecting the way in which resources 
are allocated for day care revolve around two basic questions 
what is the primary purpose of day care, and what clientele 
should be served. 



In Atlanta, debate about the primary purpose of 
day care revolved around whether or not social services were 
an essential component of quality care. In Detroit, the 
debate centered on whether an educational program or a 
"warm^fuzzy" environment is most important to quality care. 
In both of these cities, respondents universally agreed that 
"ujM, 0|5 couA^e, day coaz pAAjnoAUy rnKk-KoZaJtzd,'' but they then 
moved quickly to discuss the need for social services or 
educational programs, in Seattle, however, the debate is 
"stalled" on the question of whether women ought to be 
encouraged to stay at home with their small children. 



lQ.gl&ZjxtonM don't andejutand thojt day zoJiz ha^ 
become a nece44^t/---c£6 no longnn. 1949. Thzy*A.z 
not even oawAe that 43 peAce.nt thz a«)/tfee^ o/te 
women. ThoAA attitude. l& 'u)M, we uwx^ed to 
fiave chitdAzn antit we we^e able. To 6tay fiome to 
take. doAe. o^ them. ' 

Some people, have. 6ald that day cxvie. Ju a ^eAvlae. 
ion. mn.klng panznt^; otheju, have, ^a^d, 'Wo, we 
should have, day cafie. iJo/t the. good oi kldi, and not 
ju^t because the. paAent& oAe. (jooA.klng. ' • And otheAJb 
have. 6ald, 'We 4>houZdn^t have, day coAe. anyway 
because mothers fie.ally ought to be. home, taking 
cofie. oi theJjL lUdd; that's the. AmeAtcan my.' 
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Not only is there ambivalence among legislators 
and some state agency staff about whether mothers should be 
encouraged to work or encouraged to stay home, but there is 
ambivalence also about which services it is appropri^ 
ate for the state to provide. States have traditionally 
accepted the responsibility of providing public education, 
reluctantly accepted responsibility for providing the needy 
with food. Clothing and shelter, and have been very slow to 
accept responsibility for supplementary social services such 
as health care and counselling, in Washington, legislators 
and state agency personnel appear to be very uncomfortable 
about the appropriateness of the state's providing welfare 
and social services. 



I-t exu,leA to get momy ion. zducaUon than ^on. 
wcZl^aJiz. Wz'iZ nzveA gzt znomgh monzy' thtough 
thz IzgliZatiUZ on thz weliJcwe model ^o/i quoLUy 
cxvie.. Leglilatou think thaX piviznti oagtvt to 
be fLupom-LbZz ion thz haaUh and weZioKZ oi kidi. 

With such fundamental questions still unresolved, it is not 
surprising that there is little energy wasted debating such 
seco-.dary issues as educational content or social service 
component; of day care programs. 

The issue of what clientele ought to be eligible 
for subsidized day care depends, of course, on how the 
purpose of day care is defined, if day care is seen as 
"an unavo-Ldablz mcuiUy ioK ckiZdAzn whoiz poAznti ewe ^oKczd to 
wo/ife," then it may stand to reason that subsidized day care 
ought to be provided only for the poorest of the poor. 
While there are some who argue that the state ought to 
provide day care for educational or socialization reasons 
and ought to provide it to as many children as possible, 
such arguments seem to run counter to the prevailing philos^ 
ophy that the state ought only to be the court of last 
resort. Washington's policy has been to provide subsidized 
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day care only for those on AFDC or whose incomes do not 
exceed the AFDC standard. That policy did not change when 
day care funds were switched from Title IV-^A to Title XX in 
October 1975. 



Although the eligibility level for most social 
services under Title XX is set at 80 percent of the state 
median income (SMI), eligibility for free day care is set at 
80 percent of the SMI only for those families living on 
Indian reservations. For other families, the service is 
limited to those whose income is 35 percent of the SMI or 
lower. A majority of the families at the 35 percent level 
are receiving AFDC benefits. However, there is a fairly 
large group of families who choose not to receive such 
benefits even though they are eligible for them. 



Somz pzoplz jui&t mnt 4ome ioAm day coaz. Thzy 
don^t mnt to bz on {joMojlz. MZ thzu wan^'^ a 
U^tlz bJUt oi keZp. 

... tkz AFPC poAZjfit zyvtznA,Y[Q mploymzyvt ok 
t/tOAirUng ha^ a di&tlnct advarvtagz ovzn. thz non- 
Kz(uplZ3fit Kzquz6tLyig heZp volth day coAz co6t. Thz 
m/LkLng AFDC poAzjfit uxcth tim ckUd^en can zoAn up 
to $S00.00 Zn mgz6, 6tiU dJtaw a g/iayvt oi a&^A^t- 
ancz and havz thz iutt co^t oi day ovlz mzt by VSHS. 

The way the Title XX system is set up in Washington 
has been criticized because it provides a strong economic 
disincentive for both recipients and nonrecipients to work 
at anything other than a dead end job (see Table 5). A 
small raise in pay could result in the loss of the $145.00 
that is the average monthly day care grant. Only a snail 
percentage of the AFDC caseload is affected by these .Jisin^ 
centives, however. A DSHS study reported that "caseload 
statistics show that 89 percent of the AFDC total caseload 
do not avail themselves of DSHS day care subsidy. There has 
been no significant increase in the number of grant recipients 
reporting earned income since July 1, 1973, to the present 
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TABLE 5 



Comparison of Grant-Recipient Wbrking Mother 
With TWO Children Vs. Non-Recipient Vtorking 
Mother with Two Children* 



Monthly Gross 
Earnings 

30 1/3 Wbrk 
Incentive 

Mandatory 
Decutions 

Transportation 
and Clothing 



Base for Grant 
Determination 

Grant 

Monthly Gross 
Earnings & Grant 

Average Day 
Care Grant 



Total Financial 

Resources Available 



G rant P^cipient 
$315.00 $790.00 
-125,00 -283.00 

- 69-30 -173.00 

- 20.70 - 20.70 



$100.00 $312.50 

215.00 2.50 

530.00 792.50 

145.00 145.00 



Non-Recipient 
$315.00 



$675.00 $937.50 



0 

0' 

315.00 
145.00 

$460.00 



♦Data taken from Community Services Division, Day Care Program 
Revies, Department of Social and Health Services, June, 1976. 
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J-^ime."* Thus the majority of AFDC parents are at home with 
their children. The study could not determine whether the 
AFDC parents were at home by preference, because they were 
not able to locate jobs, or because they could not find 
child care that met their needs. 

Limited resources are the primary factor behind 
the way in which day care funds are allocated under Title 
XX. When Title XX was implemented, Washington was already 
close to the ceiling permitted under the federal legislation. 
Philosophical preferences toward having mothers remain at 
home with preschool children notwithstanding, a significant 
percentage of the Title XX social service budget has been 
allocated each year for day care (Table 6) . 

Table 6 



FY '74 FY '75 FY '76 FY '77 



Protective | 
Services | 


16.4% 


1 17.8% 


1 4.9% 


1 2.3% 


Substitute | 
Care 1 


9.8% 


1 10.6% 


1 6.8% 


1 17.4% 


Adoption | 


.8% 


1 .9% 


1 .7% 


1 .7% 


Home^based | 
Services j 


1.7% 


1 1.8% 


1 4.4% 


1 2.0% 


Day Care I 


14.9% 


1 12.1% 


1 16.1% 


1 9.9% 



At the time of our interviews (June 1977) , the 
state was planning to alter the way in which day care 
funds were distributed. As of July 1977, day care for 
children of employed AFDC recipients was to be funded 



♦Community Services Division^ Department of Social and 
Health Services, The Washington State Day Care Program 
Study , June 1976. 
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through Title iv-^p, rather than through Title XX. TlVus 
once again day care would be a work^^related expense for 
these families and would be disregarded as income when 
determining the basic AFDC grant. Also, as of January 
1978, the state was going to implement a parent participation 
schedule under which parents with incomes between 38 and 50 
percent of the SMI would pay 50 percent of their children's 
day care costs. Title XX funds and unmatched day care funds 
available through Public Law 94^401, a subsequent amendment, 
would be used to provide free day care for families with 
incomes less than 38 percent of the SMI and to pay 50 
percent of the day care costs for those parents with incomes 
between 38 and 50 percent of the SMI. 

The majority of our respondents appeared to be 
unaware of the proposed re^^institut ion of a sliding fee 
scale, although several mentioned that such a fee scale was 
sorely needed and many were unhappy that the $3.2 million 
per year allocated under public law 94^401 had not been 
fully used the previous year. This federal windfall had 
taken the Department of Social and Health Services by 
surprise and not all of the funds available were used: 

Thu ydoA, we n.ZjaZLy hM^^td up. Day axxt voous^n^t 
togeXkeA. cut alt, 4o I donU tkLy± we laed -ct M. 
What happe,n6 l6 that 94-401 l6 TOO peAcznt lodznal 
ijancb zaJmoAktd £oA. the, acparu>A.on day ca/ie. 
4e/Lv;^ce&. The Vepcuitmtnt mZt claim tht 94-401 
iund6 {yijut, and than thty mZl have. Title, XX 
mone,y available, a& we££. 

AZl la6t yeoA we kept data on 6peyidLb\Q ^on. day 
co/Le. Oat ol a totaZ nine, mlUlon doWvu 
available,, the,y undeA&peyit by one and one, hal^ 
miJUlon. 

Respondents in Detroit and Atlanta reported 
that, in their states, funds authorised under Public Law 
94^:^401 were used, essentially, to replace day care funds 
which normally would have been allocated under Title XX. 
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Title XX funds would be added as needed to maintain the 
normal level of funding for subsidized day care but the 
infusion of the additional funds would not have the effect 
of expanding the day care services available. Although it 
seemed that Washington's institution of the parent partici^ 
pation schedule would increase the amount of subsidized day 
care available to families, one respondent told us that 
there has been little or no increase. 

Our respondents were apparently not aware of the 
proposed parent participation schedule to be implemented 
in January 1978, but they were very much aware of the 
planned switching of day care support for employed AFDC 
recipients to Title IV^A. A major concern was that day care 
providers would not accept children from these families for 
fear that the families would not pay: "l/^ndou oaz wonxlzd that 
faecaaie thQ^^ iamiUa^ havz vzAy tUUz momy avcUIabZo. to thzm anyuoay 
that an emeAgenct/ uUZt come up and tha momy mojawt {^OK day cone mZt be 
-6pent on othoA tking^," 

A second concern was that because the parents 
would be paying for day care directly and because they had 
so little money to begin with, "thzy muZd puut th<UA fUd6 Into 
anticzyi^zd iatuZLUu wficAe cficapcA. And we (UoJlq. agenct/) 
people) can't do anything to Uop them." "It*^ /teg/te^^^ue ou/l 
muid^} we a^ed to be theAz. A lot o{^ \iid6 mJU be 'latch kny' —Uf^t 
alonn) w^'U need mo/te ckUdA.m'6 ipKotacJxvo. 62AvIcz6. ThoA^'U be 
a lot 0|5 {^/laad and no my to catch iX." 

Concern that parents will purchase care in un^ 
licensed centers appears to be valid. We asked a repre^ 
sentative of the Department of Social and Health Services 
about these two concerns: "Wo doabt, coaq. vaiJUL be g^uen In 
ia(uZiXl(U that oaz not UjcQ.n6Q.d, and we mIZ pay {.oK cokz In anUczn^e^d 
iaciLiti(U. Tltld XX a /LO^gulation that no monody can be 4pen^ on 
iacmtlds that oAe not tccen^ed. But undeA II/-A the, /ieqvuAejne.nt l& 
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thcU we pay f,ofi acXuaZ expeniei K&aiombly attUbiUzd to the. eoAfung of, Inaomz. 
Vtviejivtk i^Md thiAJi own coJiz and pat/ fo/i iZ, and then we ^ecmfatme thz poAtrvt. 
BuX: thzy can find cjviz anywhejiz. Thafi wheAe thzAz'i a itAong poiilhiLUy 
that iorm peaplz my f^nd coAe In unUc.zn6e.d fciclLOUu on. iay, 'I /laue 
iotrn lUdi and I need someone to tak& coAz of them, io I <u,k yoa u a neA.gh- 
boA. to come oveA and take coJie of my fUdi. I pay you foA. that; I aeZ 
paid foK paylnq you.'" 

On the whole, our respondents were sympathetic 
with the dilemma the state was in. Although they want to see 
eligibility levels expanded, they were well aware that there 
were limits to that expansion: "Onty 12 pzAcent of the AFOC paJienti 
oAe woAUnq becauie the eUc^ibltUy £eue£4 ojie io low. Now they <vie 
chanqlna thue pecple omvi to TUle II/-A. They mJO. move aU thoie 
people ovzA. to II/-A before they naiie the eJUgibUUy ^euedi. Bttt 
once that geti Into place, we wlU be paying kigheA nrXu and then 
people Witt fieaUy yeU. The itate can't go up to SO percent [of SMI] 
on a ituling icale and then find 2,000 on the waiting tut. lUght 
now we'/ie ju^t hoping to keep the $9 mltUon. We ought to ipend all 
of what we get befoKe we oik fon. moKe." 

Impact of Title XX 

Although Title XX had an immediate impact on the 
way in which the state used day care funds, reactions to 
this law in Seattle, as in the other two sites, also focused 
on the incorporation of the Federal Interagency Day Care 
Requirements (FIDCR) as funding requirements for day care 
services. Facilities receiving Title XX funds were required 
to comply with the provisions of the FIDCR, and some providers 
took strong issue with one of those provisions, the mandated 
staff/child ratios. 

Reaction to both the FIDCR and Title XX appeared 
to be much more intense and better organized than similar 
reactions in the other two sites, m Seattle, day care 
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advocates may only coalesce around a crisis but when they do 
the results are impressive. 



In thz bzginyiing m n.zaZZy gzoAzd up. Tfie 4-C*6 
ujeAz among tho, majon, gzcJidfi-appoAMi holding pubtic 
inionmation mQ.ttLng6, and parting a gn.2,at dzaJi o{^ 
znoAgy into o^ganizaJtion o{^ paAZ/itt and day co/ie 
cen-Ce^. We weAe v2Ay (iii(i(it>i\j(i--mjitinQ loXtznM, 
campaigning, contacting the media, u^ing nempapzA6 
and TV and staging a naZZy o^ about 100 people. 
We held thing6 {i.e., {^ulZ implementation 0|5 Title 
^) OjJjJ jJ/Lom Septembe/i until 6pnA.YiQ, in 6pite 0|5 
the lo66 OjJ Title II/-8 toAgoX oAea contXja(tt(>. 
Title XX did not pick up the 1 1/- 8 taAgeX o/lojol 
contAactA. 

Although the day care community protested the loss 
of the sliding fee scale^^or the parent participation 
schedule as day care people there prefer to call it-s^-s^they 
soon realized that their effect would be limited: 



Ct?e AuAe u6ed the eJUgibiZUy level. nVCR'6 
idoa, lO-BO percent o{^ the 6tate median 
income. That* 6 one thing people KiuMy took oU 
and u6ed—the eligibiMti{ ^hat came dom jj/iom 
the ied*6 and the income ^caZe6. It wad a 
bajigaintng point. We 6taAted theAe n.eaJUzing' 
that m wvien*t going to get: aJU that. 



Title XX and FIDCR are, in the minds of most 
people, inextricably intertwined. For instance, in the 
quotation cited above, the 80 percent eligibility level was 
attributed to the FIDCR, which only address standards for 
day care facilities and which do not set forth eligibility 
standards • 

The FIDCR component receiving the most attention 
was the one establishing staff/child ratios. The staff/child 
ratios set forth in the FIDCR are more stringent than those 
established by the State of Washington. Washington requires 
a minimum of two adults in attendance for each age group but 
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permits a staffing ratio of 1:5 for infants from one month 
to one year; a ratio of 1:7 for children one year to 29 
months of age; and for children 30 months and older, a ratio 
of 1:10 to up to 1:15. Equivalent FIDCR ratios are 1:1 for 
children under six weeks, 1:3 for children under three, 1:5 
for threer:»year^olds, and 1:7, with the 1:7 ratio not reached 
until the children are aged four to six years. 

The King County 4^C's and other groups came to the 
fore to protest FIDCR staff/child ratios as well as the way 
in which the state had decided to set eligibility levels. 
The Puget Sound Day Care Directors Association and the Tacoma 
Association for the Education of Young Children drafted a 
joint resolution which stated that the FIDCR would "greatly 
increase operating costs for providers, which will then have 
to be passed on to consumers and taxpayers; . . . will 
double the cost of day care and most consumers will not be 
able to purchase day care services under these unrealistic 
FIDCR requirements; . . . will also cause de facto segregation 
by the unavoidable grouping of welfare children in government-=» 
financed day care programs: and, whereas the increased 
staff and other services (required in the FIDCR) will not 
necessarily produce better quality day care for children, 
therefore be it resolved that the implementation of FIDCR be 
delayed until October 1, 1976 and . . . during the current 
year that FIDCR be re^evaluated by appropriate agencies and 
persons providing and puiTchasing day care services and . . . 
that pressure be directed to Congress and the Secretary of 
H.E.W., Washington, D.C., to delay implementation and 
initiated re^evaluation of FIDCR." 

The views of these groups were shared by the 
Alliance of Children's Advocates for Washington State, a 
group organized in response to both Title XX and the FIDCR. 
Children's Advocates protested in particular the impact of 
the initial Title XX plan on eligibility: "The opportunity 
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to broaden the availability of services to working poor 
families by means of a reasonable fee schedule was abandoned, 
with the final plan incorporating a hodgeti^podge of eligibility 
schemes, some of which::»^in particular, the scheme for day 
carec»c»representing a regression from the previous year." 

The concerns expressed in Seattle about the outcome 
of enforcing the FIDCR did not differ from the concerns 
expressed by respondents in our other two sites: "thz /^tate, uMZ 
havz to moYiUoK thAzz oK ^ovJi diUeAznt 4(/4^em4;" "Titlz XX kixU muZd 
fae /^cgKzgatzd hvto czYVtoA^, and thz czntoJU muZd havz to gzt zxtna 
funding, probably jj/tom thz ^^tatz;" and "vzndon^ ju^t won't 4eAve Tltlz 
XX kAA6." Two of our respondents clkimed that thirteen centers 
and between 60 and 70 family day care homes closed down as a 
result of the FIDCR and Title XX. A third respondent questioned 
these numbers, suggesting that the facilities which closed were 
probably only marginally profitable operations for whom the new 
regulations provided the "last straw." 

In response to similar opposition across the 
country, the FIDCR staff/child ratios for children under six 
years have been suspensed, since October 1975, by successive 
amendments to Title XX. The requirement for an educational 
program set forth in the original 1968 FIDCR had been 
incorporated as an "optional" standard in the Title XX 
legislation. The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare is currently considering the appropriateness of the 
Title XX FIDCR, and the ultimate outcome of these consider^:, 
ations is presently up in the air. Revised regulations 
coming out of such deliberations may come closer to what it 
is that the day care community in Seattle sees as being 
appropriate and essential. 

Our respondents predicted that there would 
be a "huge outcry" if FIDCR staff/ child ratios were 
enforced and that there would be economic segregation of 
children. 
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I jix/^t don't kno(A) ... I think that tikeZy 
that tha cnYitVu mZt become tikt Atlanta a(> a 
KUixLt oi tki& 6uxUch. I tkink that 6omt, tike, 
Szattte, Vatf. mZt 6e taking mo/Lt poo/i kid6 and 
othvu won*t take, any cut aJU. Becoo&e thzn,e,'6 
oiAtady tkU izoA that ^ thay have, any {^Q,dQAaZ 
monty coming in, thay'U have, to meet tht TWCR. 
Tku may ja6t be tha Icudt ^.tAouo in takina anu 
itdoAoi kidi. ^ 



J^^dy ^amUy day c^e homeA aJbno6t pKClvi not 
to take, XU^e XX kid6 tecaiue thty don't tikt to 



Somewhat ironically, perhaps, the FIDCR presently 



seem to be viewed in a much more kindly light, while 
certain of the FIDCR components such as staff/child ratios, 
the provision of social services and the requirement that 
parents participate in policymaking for their day care 
center continue to be questioned, respondents liked the idea 
that standards similar to the FIDCR might ensure quality 
care and the FIDCR could be used as models or guidelines for 
the development of revised state standards: 



The uogue^ceA o^ going to FIVCR have. made, things 
stagnant. In thU -fienie, the. TWCR have. dzteAAe.d 
{^/Lom quoLLty ccw.e. . . . The. TWCR toeAe p^matuAe. 
QMptCAjoiZty in macho Seattle.. Nou) we'^e jii&t about 
KQjoidy to make, that big 6te.p into quality coKC 
And m could oAe thorn (oa goal6]. 

VnjovidoJU and con^ume/LA oLike. cling to the. TWCR 
becatue ^'-6 the. only ^tandand theM have, to (^oKce. 
cut lea6t a minimum {^o/l a 6tate.. They're a^Hoid 
that i{^ it goeA, then the. i^tate^ mil lovoeA theiA 
actual 6tandan.d6 {^o/l any pant o{^ oxuici 6ta{^{^/chiJLd 
ARtio6, health 6tandan.d6, the. vohole. bit. 
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What Constitutes Quality Care? 



Many of the questions we asked respondents focused 
on the various components thought to make up quality care, 
such as staff/child ratios, type of program offered, staff 
qualifications and training, provision of social services 
and the need for parent participation. While all of our 
respondents had opinions about how necessary each of the 
above components were to a "good" program, in Seattle, as in 
the two other sites, no one was ready to hazard a hard 
and fast definition of "quality." They felt that there were 
just too many except ionS'=^'=^and that so much depended on 
specific configurations of many different f actors-=^-=^for an 
overall rule to be made. One respondent exclaimed when 
asked to state what she felt constituted quality care, 
'*That*6 youA 6tady, Vou tM 061" 

Some of our respondents outlined what they consid-=^ 
ered to be the parameters of quality in day care: 

Hejdtth and ^a^tty 6tandaAd!i out to fae mot, and 
thviQ. 6houJLd fae a dzcznt yiut/utionaZ pKOQfum. Tfie 
Q.n\)ln.omQ.nt 6houZd fae ^timaZattng—no Tl/'4. . . . 
PoAtty it* 6 thz phy6tcaJL znvl^onmznt: thoJiz ^houZd 
fae a 6o^t mat o/l chauji to {^lop on, and thoJiz hhouJid 
fae 4oi7ie cuddLing, 

Quatity day caAZ rman6 nuAtuAA.ng, panXtcxxJUudiy {^oK 
yoiingVi chitdKzn. TfieAe 6houJLd fae con6iiitzncy tn 
caAtgivQA^ and p^zdictabitLty in Q.n\jih.omQ.nt. Vou 
' should look ioK aZt t\wit moKO. ifian phy^icaJL ^oAAoand" 
ing6. Look iJo/l mAmth, ThoAe. should oLdo fae voAi^d 
expeAx.ence6--c/iange6 Oj$ 4ceneAtf and ^izld t/Up6, 
Q^pzciaLty jJo/l lotA)'income. gAoup6. CoA^givzn^ 4fioa£d 
fiave a making fenotu^edge th^ d^vzloprmntaJL 
pK0CQ^6~. lt'6 not enough to fiaue the. intdULzctrnJi 
knouxtzdgz i^ you can^t pat tho. day-to-day togztheA 
mth that intMzctaaZ knowl^dgz. Day cjoJiz pKognam 
6houZd fae building a chltd^6 62Jifi''Q^tz2m--that {johat 
como^ i^om him i6 valuable.. QvuodLity day ca/iz i6 a 
nuntuning pA0CQ^6. 
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One. respondent's reply to our question of what 
constitutes quality day care seemed to capture the essence of 
Seattle: "I|J you o/ie wting thz quaJLUy oi cjculz, look ioK 
mAmth ^Itut, and health and ntxtAltLon 6toindcuid6 izaond. A^tzA 
thoi,^ batAXM, look at whatU thz goal OjJ the, ctnteA—oAt? rtmic? 
Kzading" Then look at how wzU dots thz cznteA do it.'' 
a people::.oriented city, and people's basic needs must be 
taken care of::.::.by the state, if no other group can be found 
to ensure that those needs are met. Seattle is also a city of 
diversity. Different groups may have different needs, so 
ask first what additional needs a program is tryng to meet 
before evaluating how well those needs are being met. 

Day Care Regulation 

Respondents were also asked about state and 
federal regulations: whether the way in which they were 
written, applied and enforced ensured quality care. All 
agreed that the state licensing requirements were "iOA-C 
aboixt i^h^z zy>vmbodq li> jUght now" in terms of those standards 
which have to be met in order to ensure a minimum level of 
care. A few respondents pointed out that "-ten LfzaJU a<\o. 
thzAz m& a big ^ight about thz education that 4>taU ^^hould havz— 
a ilght pfiztty mzh bztMZzn pzoplz oA^oc^outed mth pKopUzta/iy and 
non-p/LO^lt centm. Pzoplz mJdunq tn pfiopiiztoKy zzntZJU thought that 
thz zducation /izquAAZmznt [that dUizato/u havz 45 oAZjdJLt houJu ofi 
thzAA zquivalznt In eoJLly'zkildhood-Kztatzd zouA^z^] voa& unAZjotUtia 
ioK what'^, out thzAz bzzaa6z moU women in faoiine-A don't havz moKz 
than a hiqh ^,zhool dzQKzz." However, that requirement is no 
longer contested, in large part because the day care providers 
not only went out and got the necessary training but asked 
for more. 

Others took issue with the fact that the minimum 
licensing requirements only "zonczntAated on thz phy^ixual a^pzcJU" 
of care and thus did not ensure what these respondents 
considered a quality day care program. However, most would 
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that just as there are "moUmum Ucan^lnQ KzqvuiA^zyvU ioK KOJ^tavJiay^ 
60 that we donU havz to go ^ee what thz kUchzn loolu> Ukz to 4ee uohaXhoA 
thoAz'^. a ^iAty ^poriQZ In thz 6oap pot, we ^hovJLd aJUo havz ab6olutz 
maumum 6tandaA.cU {^oK chUd cuviz aji thz ^^tatz. " 



Still others pointed out that the problems lay not 
so much in the standards required but in the time alloted 
for compliance: "Cfiange^ Zn TMz XX oZiQlbmXy and In thz iviz 
A,ZQuZation& came 6o i<ut and at thz ^ome timz that we we^e not glvzn 
znoagh timz to get oLL tkU Ajito compUancz at once." 

Clearly, the major issue associated with the state 
licensing standards was the way in which they were enforced: 



Thz 6toutz ^tandoKdti Zf^ thzy a/iz mC/t en6uAe quatity 
but thzn.z oAz not znough tLczn&o^ and mon^oju to 
do thU. 

I havz no problem with thz ^tandanxU bat I do havz 
a pnobtzm tAUXh thz monitoA^. 

LccenAo^ ^houtd not bz 6o nzgativz—^^o nLt^-plcking . 

LccenAo^ come out and look only at thz holQjt^ In 
thz jjewce, not at thz {^aat that thzAz -a a {^zncz In 
thz iln^t ptacz. Thzy tJvLnk that thzy a/iz only good 
OA a ZAjczn^oK thzy havz {oumt ^tomeJLhing m.ong. 

Thz 6tatz ^tandanjid can en^uAe quality by AjcuuZng 
thz ^tandojidd OjJ untccen^ed ^acAJLiUz/i , bat ItU 
only a^tzA thz lact. A poAznt putb a fUd Into cjoJlz 
and oife^ OA to pay thz bUl. Bz^oKz we vonUXz thz 
contAaat, we cfiecfe on thz iacUtLty to 4ee -cjj It mzzt^ 
ouA 6tandanxU. It doz6n*t, thzn we wo>tfe luxth thm 
to upgmdz thzAA pKognam. Bat only a{^tzn.-thz- 
iact. Wz joit don't havz znough ^tiijjjj. 

Insufficient staff for licensing and monitoring 
is a chronic issue in Washington. The caseload is high, 
regardless of whether the worker deals primarily with families 
needing services or with facilities to be monitored. The 
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problem is particularly acute when it comes to working with 
family day care homes. While a worker can cope reasonably 
well with the more structured conditions in a day care 
center, the value judgments required in working with a 
family day care home can at times be overwhelming. Unfortu- 
nately, it is here that problems of maximization of staff 
time and marginal utility come into play. Although family 
day care homes continue to proliferate in Seattle, each 
homes serves—in general— only six or fewer children. Thus 
the question arises of whether a worker should devote many 
hours to working with a family day care home in order to 
upgrade conditions there and make things better for the few 
children enrolled, or whether the worker should devote those 
same hours to working with the staff at a day care center 
and, by doing so, improve conditions for many more children. 

The problem is further compounded by the fact that 
in a family day care home the environment is extremely 
fluid. In a day care center, the staff operate under a 
consensus — this is the way things are done here— and the 
situation is much more formal in the sense that the center 
is a place in which the staff come to in order to work. it 
may or may not be their responsibility to see that the rug 
is vacuumed but at least they don't have to face that rug at 
night when the children have left. m a family day care 
home the lines are far less clearly delineated between what 
is "job" and what is "personal"— and much of the appeal of 
family day care homes lies in just such fuzzy delineation. 
Thus it is that after checking to make sure that the day 
care home provider is complying with enrollment and safety 
standards, the caseworker must evaluate the quality of the 
care based on his or her personal views on what is an 
appropriate blend of "professional" and "personal." 
When these views differ from those of the day care provider, 
the caseworker's judgment regarding noncompliance is fre- 
quently challenged. 
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Although both day care center directors and family 
day care home operators told us that they had problems with 
just such value judgments by day care monitors, the day care 
home operators have apparently been more vocal about their 
oppostion to seemingly arbitrary decisions about what 
constitutes an adequate day care program. For the most 
part, the examples cited focused on situations involving 
family day care homes. Our respondents told us about a day 
care worker who visited a home, asked permission to go 
upstairs to jse the bathroom and returned downstairs 
with the question, "Why are there men's shirts hanging in 
your closet?"; who objected to the fact that a potty chair 
was located in the livingroom of a day care home serving a 
group of two-year-old children when "the bathroom is upstairs 
and that's where the potty chair ought to be too"; and who 
tried to revoke the license of one day care mother on the 
grounds that she was unfit because she breast-fed her own 
infant in the presence of the other children in the house. 

In another case, a worker attempted to revoke the 
license of a family day care home on three grounds— a loud 
voice, the operator's cat's behavior, and unwashed lunch 
dishes. "The mman had a. {.cutheA who vxu, qo^q dzaf, and I 
iiupztt thcU hzA h^oA^ng iommhat ^pcuJizd wzU, ihz talked 
ZoadeA than mi mcUioAy to me and to aJUL thz chUdAzn. It urn a 
manmA oi ipzaklng that m could aU accormodatz to and U muZd 6e 
tckz d^cjUmimUng agalmt a handicappzd peAion to 6ay that ihz 
cUdn't l^.z th, n^ght to .peafe loudly. She mi not .pealing han^hly; 
ihz mi ipzaking In a h^heA dzclbel-much dc^^znt i^om yOUng cJt 
a ch^d. She had a ^amly n.oom adjaczrvt to thz kAXchm, and thz cat 
M out oi thz i^h tank. Hy caz hoi mtzA by ^ feeding dZ,h but 
^tai pAe^eA. ^he i^h tank-yoa know, ^^hieA ««ieA ^ beiieA H you'Kz 
a cat. I guui, and I nzvzA knm U mi iuch a vUz tlUng to happzn. 
But ihz put that dom ai om oi thz Kzoiom ihz woi cancOUng hzA 
Z^czmz. And thz tkOid thing ihz put dom mi that whzn ihz camz 
<hM.ng thz iunch houA-U mi iunch tAn,z and thz mothzA had juit gottzn 
all thz \uAi dom-thzAz wzaz dvUy dHh^i In thz Unk and thz family 
day coKz mothzA had thz audacUy to bz mtckcng teZzvliion " 
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This case was challenged by the family day care 
home provider, m the court proceedings which followed, 
several members of the Family Day Care Mothers Association 
testified on her behalf-'Wue knom hvi ioK a Zong tbnz and 
Akz urn poJU oi thz A6iocAjUM,n, too. Thz Uceruing too;ifeeA myUeAxoLuZ,^ 
90t t^iamieAAzd in tkz middle, oi thz hejMxng and ihz'i no icngeA in day 
CMiz. Shz'i thz onz who Mu complaining about the. fvietui^eedaig and 
obvi^uMy nzzdzd long ago to have been tAamieJUizd." The day care 
mother continues to be licensed but ",fee had to gU an attorney 
and ^ coit hoA. $600 to go through the. hfuvUng p^oceii. Voa can't go 
abound koUng attoKncyi ioK $600 to dziznd youA Aight to make a UUng." 

As mentioned earlier, the problem of licensing/ 
monitoring workers making what are essentially value judg- 
ments independent of mutually agreed upon standards affects 
day care centers as well as family day care homes. There 
was concensus among ou>. respondents that the solution was, 
primarily, to train licensing workers in the fundamentals of 
early childhood development and, secondarily, in the develop- 
ment of a standardized checklist covering those items which 
most day care people felt wera essential to ensure a day 
care program of at least minimum quality. For the latter, 
our respondents argued that possible inequities in enforce- 
ment could be better dealt with if facilities were judged 
on similar grounds, and to this end several proposals 
have been made. The King County 4-C's developed a pro- 
nosed monitoring plan for day care centers which involved 
four visits from a licensing worker— each visit addressing 
a specific aspect of day care. The Day Care Mothers Associ- 
ation has participated in workshops and meetings in which the 
problem of evaluation of day care homes has been discussed. 
At least one member of the Association would like to see a 
method dfeveloped in which licensing/monitoring workers were 
evaluated on a yearly basis by those they regulated, and 
several members felt that workers' decisions ought to be 
regularly reviewed by supervisory personnel so that in 
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individual cases the expense of a fair hearing or of having 
to go to court can be avoided. • 

The need for training of licensing/monitoring 
workers is not challenged by those in charge of regulating 
day care facilities. Not only are they aware of the problem 
but they have also taken steps to provide the necessary 
training : 



I't'^ got 601712. majo/L pAoblzm6 mXh what tho6z ^olkb 
kwv) and iA)hat thzy don't know Jin tzAM oi otxA own 
4ta|5i5, We 06 a VzpaAXmzmX tznd to g^vz pzoptz 
(U6A^mzyvt& whzthz^ thzy know anything about thz job 
OA. not. Mi/ guze>6 -ca thcit a whoZz lot o^ thzm don't 
know what a good {^amlLy day coAz homz Zook6 tikz on. 
what a good cen^cA JLookb JUkz, , , , HowzvVi, wz 
havz a t/taZning plan wonkzd out--! ju/>t wo/ikzd on It 
yziitznday a^tZAnoon—and CzyvUuxJL liiajdhington Statz 
CoZZzQZ A,n EiZznsbuAg Ju putting togoMizA a packagz 
ioA. tAolyiing oi agzncy 6taii ^n drJJLd dzvztopmznt and 
^n bu>&A,nz&6 OApzcti o^ day caAz, 



Staff/Child Ratios 

Because the Federal Interagency Day Care Require- 
ments (FIDCR) are not being enforced, few of our respondents 
knew little more than that the FIDCR include stringent 
staff/child ratios and mandated parental participation on 
the governing boards of day care centers. We asked a 
representative from the regional office of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare to assess the reaction states 
in Region X would have toward the FIDCR as they. are presently 
written: 
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T thbik thz 4^taii/chUd Kotio looml oA Zjoaqz om 
It doz^ because that^^ thz biago/it expense tht 
p^ovideA haZi and that^ii mkt \izzp6 making thz 
nat^ Qo up and up and up. So />tatQ^ oAe going 
to iight It becfluAe thoit^^> whe^e thz doJUoA. 
T £lUnk /itato/i oAe coimlttzd to the. iiJiz and ^af^oXy 
KzguZxUJij)YU>. T don^t thinli th^y^KZ cormUtttd to 
pa/Lznt invoZvmznt vohate}JZA. Thty^KZ committzd to 
nat/Ution 4eAv^ce4 and aJUo to hoktth ^e/tv-cce^ bat 
then thzy oAfe ushznz 4^houM health 4e^v^ce4 be 
pKovidzd"in the. ctnteA oK at a cJUjUc? 

I think thvie. oAe pKobtmt mXh eve/tt/ one o|$ 
thz KQjguZatijond and pa/it o^ thz p^obtm i(> 
that thzy have. nevcA. been obje,(itiiitd 40 no one. 
KOjaliy knom vohat the, FWCR mean6. . . . The. 
onZy voay we can KejoJULy ^eZt day coAe. oa a {^tdeAoZ 
pKognxm uiith ^edeAjoZ ^tandoAd^ i& to make, tho^^e. 
/itandajLd6 moKe. KeaLiMtic. The,y have, to be. 4 -toted 
in undeA&tandabte, language. 40 that the.y can be. 
moYiitoKcd not only by the, ^tatz btxt by ^cdtnat 
govejumcnt vaithout people, a/iguing about the. 
inteApAeXation o^ thU vooHsL oA that vooAd. TheAe. 
alto hai> to be. a national public policy that 
incJLudz& funding. ilntH toe have. 4ome 0^ tho/>e. 
thing^i, I don^t think htatejtx oAe. going to buy 
much 0^ anything. Initeoxt the.y tjoliJL pull day 
coAe. out oi Title. XX. 

Although the FIDCR staff/child ratios were opposed 
on the grounds that they were too costly and that increased 
staff did not automatically ensure better quality day care, 
the question of what would be appropriate staff/child ratios 
did not receive the same reaction from respondents in 
Seattle as it did in Atlanta. Respondents in Atlanta had 
strong feelings about the positive and negative effects of 
various staff/child ratios, particularly for infants and 
toddlers, and frequently raised the issue of staff /child 
ratios on their own while responding to various other 
questions. Seattle respondents did not raise the issue 
independently, except in connection with questions about the 
FIDCR, and so appeared to be content with the staff/child 
ratios mandated by the state. Although most said that in 
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actual practice they preferred to see a 1:7 ratio for 
preschool children — and two center directors said that they 
used volunteers or aides whose salaries were partially 
subsidized to keep a 1:7 ratio for their three- and four-year- 
old groups — our respondents felt that the state requirement 
of a 1:10 ratio for this age group gave them sufficient 
flexibility to group children and staff as they thought best 
and permitted centers to be in compliance with state regula- 
tions on those occasions when one or two staff members were 
absent. 

Parent Participation 



The FiDCR requirement for parent participation on 
the boards of centers serving 40 or more federally subsidized 
children elicited strong feelings on the part of our respon- 
dents. Their views on the need for parent participation 
were diverse. One day care center director argued that: 

PoAZnt Involveimyit aj> /izaZlij a cAacMit feey. h\y 
aocoA AJ> aZmo6t oa math on oAacatinq thz poAznt^ — 
helping thm to 4ee neecii --oa aX aj> on zducaXlng 
tho. klds>. Aa poAzntii come, togzthe/i and do a (jot 
oi ^inaJLing and tUtzning to othvi pzoplz, thzn I 
tifiink thOAJL vatut& change ^omztrnzb. Thvio. oaz 
a lot 0(5 things that have, to do volth poAents 
that maybe a day toAe centeA can^t do, but a 
poAeyvt 6hoatd be able to come and oife you a 
qut&tion about almost anything, and you could 
6omehoiA3 channel them In the nJight diAection oK 
give them 6ome choicer about wW they can do. 

I've had poAznt^ that ju&t fiejMy needed to talk 
and it might not be about tkeAA chltd; aX might 
be about them—ju&t KeaJUiy needing somebody to 
tuten to them {^ok a tA)kUe that they ieoJL vooutd 
KealZy undeA6tand. kUo, voe ^eaJUy pay attention 
to poAent^ that really come back and ionJih and 
^hajie. 1 get diUtvJibed by the poAeyvt that ju&t 
all o{i a sudden come^ up mXh a negative thing. 
TV6 hoAdoji {^ofi me to deal uuXh. IV^ hoAdeJi 
ioK the teachvu to deal mXh. . 
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Another center director was strongly opposed to 
the idea that parent involvement be required. 



People. ■4a£/ that paJienti have a fUght to be 
•involved -in poticymaking ^OA. day axAe, and aX 
goe^ fUght up to the ^eidekaJt level. It'i cAazyl 
AiUtolute. IniarUXy ^oa. a lot OjJ A.ea/,on&. One -c4 
wouZd you have pa/ients Jumning an ainLine on. a 
mining company? Then why do you think that 
pofienti know aboot running a day cane centeA— 
a buiijieM—any mo tie than nanning an a,OtZine? 

^e.condly, I've been on ieveAat booAdi and paJienti 
iLZd fef°«^edgea6£e- that', ,tUl^ 

<gnoAed-but thi.y have no invutment .in the 

thiML AjvtviutJ, change. Vou can't mn an oAaani- 
zatLorc--upzcMiUy a bu,lne.(,6-m;th poAeltU^ 
volunteeA Auppofvt. 

buZZUcn boaxd, let alone mnk In the centeA. AU. 
the^e people have been mAUng andtiiS^tuAed 

S« ^"ofwef To get them to come ^ gnada- 
otAxm at ouA school took a tsw-month campaian Z 
^ntoiuaUy sending letteA6 home. The y^beioAe 
we had 15 poAent^. ^how up ioA gnadua;Uon T^ul 
yeoA we had a Aeal good tiLioA-ov^m o\ 
^em-6at thaX'i became the school pAepoAed loA 

it 4 teaX. hoAd to get them to poAticipate. 



Most of our respondents agreed with one or more of 
the opinions given by the second day care director: 
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mostly thzy*A.z 40 tUed. UrUvOMlty Wcuhington 
6tudwt6 KQxitty cfiecfe out thexA day co/lz pfiogAjcm, 
but othoA poAzrvU only uxint to ^ind out what ^ 
dOJbt^ and thzAz lb a ^^lot avcUtabiz. I wzAZ 
din.zcting a czntOA, I voouZd havz majoK pn,obim& 
mth jpoAwU tzlUng mz what I /^houZd do tn tznm 
0(5 hOUng 6^^^ and -6ome tcw^tc kind& 0^ things JLikz 
that. I think ^'-6 vOAy Important ^oA. pan^zntb to 
gtvz mz majOA. tnvut on what kind& ol 6ta^i thzy 
wouZd Likz and ori thz kindb 0^ tking^i thzy would 
tikz to 4ee happzn to thexA kid6. But I think I oa 
thz adminl&tnatoA. need to makz thz {^tmJL judgmznt. 



One respondent noted wryly that it was not just 
center directors who had difficulty with the idea of parents 
making policy: 



PzopZz tn iitatz hooMxJL 6zn,vtcz agzncltb havz had a 
vzAy di^tcuZt ttmz acczpting thz comumzM' Kolz 
tn pZojming OK even thz pfiovtdzM* A.olz. Thzy*KZ 
6tltl ^tghting It. In Workington thAjough thzAA 
pubtic KZjQAMnaZ mzzting^^, thzy*vz at tzart opznzd 
It up {^oK thz public to come and rpzak, but puJbtic 
tnvolvemznt teen one ol thz hckdo^t Amptemznta-- 
tion iactofUi In aJUL o{^ Tldz XX. 



To some extent, a parent's decision to send a 
child to a family day care* home or to a center and, in the 
latter case, the parent's choice of a particular type of 
center can be viewed as a form of parental participation in 
policymaking. How true this is depends on the options open 
to families. The type and number of facilities close by, 
whether transportation is provided, hours of operations and 
cost of care all affect a parents' choice. Also, once a 
child has become accustomed to a particular situation 
parents are often reluctant to change even if they are not 
completely satisfied with their child's care. Nonetheless, 
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all of our respondents believed that parents' freedom of 
choice in selecting a day care facility was essential, and a 
major factor in their concern about enforcement of the FIDCR 
was that such freedom of choice might be curtailed for 
parents needing subsidized day care for their children. 

The director who was so strongly opposed to 
requiring parental participation in making policy felt 
equally strongly that " poAeatA fiaue an afa^o^ote /Ught to 
tvaZuatz thz /id&uttA a p/iog/iam. In pnlvatz day coAz, that'^ 
whaX thzy do in tvim& oi Izaving thz bUd in thoAz. li thzy don't 
Ukz thz pnognnm, thzy'lt puU thz lud out and go zZ&zwhzAz. " 
That centers respond to the changes in parents' percep- 
tions and expectations about the purpose of day care may 
be documented by the history of one particular center: 



Thz nmz o^ South Tom School i/ohzn aX ilut opznzd 
MXU Child QoJiz CzntzA. ?aAznt6 i/ozAz intOAOMtzd hi 
it 6aiz to lza\)z thexA ckUxOizn amy ^njom homz? 
At that timz onz o^ thz KzguZatiomi um that thviz 
had to bz a mjJuz on thz pKmi&e^ ok on calZ. Thzn, 
in about *65, thz mmz wa& ahangzd to Child Play 
HuAMVai because thz tKznd had bzaomz It ma lUd gonna 
Ukz Zt and havz a good timz? So 6UAZ, thzy^lZ play 
and havz ian. So we we^e QhULd Play MuMZAy ioK 
anothzA ^Ivz yzoAM when we become StoAtzA School 
becaa&e ;tfien poAznta weA.e iyitzAz&tzd in l& my child 
gonna IzoAn anything? 



Our respondents felt that parents preferred family 
day care homes for children under three but wanted their 
nursery-school-age children in a day care center for educa- 
tion and socialization reasons. One respondent believed 
that parents who chose a family day care home for their 
three- to five-year-old children did so because they were 
concerned about the " pzn^onal hzaJUh oi th(UA child and thzy 
think iX'6 bettzA ioK thdAJi child not to bz mth a bunch o^ othzA chM^zn." 
Another commented that a lot of family day care homes offered 
programs for three- to five-year-olds almost identical to 
those found in centers in terms of educational activities 
and schedule. 
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Educational Component 



That day care programs run by family day care 
homes and centers have an educational component is accepted 
matter-of-factly in Seattle. This acceptance is quite a 
contrast to the heated debate in Detroit between those who 
advocate a strong educational emphasis and those who prefer 
a "warm fuzzy" atmosphere, in Seattle the type of day care 
program described as ideal is one which combines both a 
warm fuzzy atmosphere and school-readiness skills. Education 
has a high priority in Washington: the illiteracy rate in 
the state is 0.6 percent which is half the the national 
average (1.2 percent); 96 percent of the five-year-old 
population is enrolled in kindergarten and 94 percent of the 
kindergarten population is enrolled in public kindergartens. 
The legislature is more comfortable about funding education 
than it is with funding social services: "^'4 OMlan, to get 
tnonzy iofi zduccvUon than ioK we^^o^e 40 thatU thz app/uoach m takz 
tofeen tAylng to qqX i\md& ^ofi day caA.e." Several respondents 
pointed out that ''pH.QM(ihooU oaz voAy conmon fcc^e. Many 
paAznt6 u)ho no my need day co^e havz znAjoUed th(UA chUd^izn 
In nuA^QAy izhooU—a tot o^ them in zoopwouUvz nuA^eAy ^zhooU—^o 
that thiuji dhUdAzn gzt both zducatijon and 4^0(UjaLLzation." One 
director noted that "^n 4ome oi my 4>ubuAban aoyitvu, a ilgnliXxiant 
p^opofvUon oi iud6 mold be d^ioppzd oU In thz mo^nZng {^oA, pKuzhool 
and picked up be^o^e 11. They vovie thvie iofi the expedience." 



In addition to the fact that education is con- 
sidered a basic part of a day care program, the fact that 
there is no apparent interest on the part of the Seattle 
public schools in providing day care may also explain the 
lack of a debate— so strongly heard in Detroit and to a 
lesser extent, in Atlanta—over the importance of an 
educational component. 
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The pabtic 6(ihoot6 ojizn^t poAticuJiaAZy g/izzdy and 
thzu wouZdnU be inteAt&ted. jui geXtLng into (hy coaz. 
look, we fenow thu ^zhool^ don't 4ee day cjojiz cu thzln. 
KZi^pon^lbltity. Thzy twin fUd6 out on thz 4^eet6 at 
2:30 when thzy know that pa/LZnt& oAe working and 
thzn.z'6 no onz at horrnl 

The public schools do cooperate to some extent in the 
provision of day care in that the Seattle Department of 
Human Services has a contract with the Seattle public 
schools to provide social services (e.g., family counseling) 
for the families enrolled in a system of 21 centers and 10 
family day care homes which have contracts with the Depart- 
ment. The public schools also have developed, as a guide 
for centers, a curriculum for four-year-olds that meshes 
with the curriculum taught in the public kindergartens and 
are working on a curriculum for two- and three-year olds. 

A representative of the King County 4-C*s told us 
that "6tAZcXly ciutodiat axAz i^ not too common in SzattZz. PaAznts 
OAZ looking {^on. a p^gnxm that o^tu thzoi child 6om2thLng mo/te than 
thzy could givz him 1^ thzy weAe i^taying at homz." That "something 
more" was frequently described as a blend of "a positive. 62^^- 
image,, 4ome Kzadint66 in Kzading, mAJUng and oAAXhnetic, and a mAm 
(UVLZQiveA.'' While other factors— such as field -trips, parti- 
cularly for children from low-income families— were also 
listed, the three factors listed above appeared in everybody'! 
description of a quality program. 

Two of the factors — a positive self-image and a 
warm caregiver— seemed to be closely linked in the minds of 
our respondents, while they would doubtless also agree that 
a child's self-image is enhanced by mastering different 
skills, our respondents, thought that a child's self-image 
is best bolstered by something other than the ability to fit 
pieces of a puzzle together or knowing color names. They 
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felt that a child's self-esteem is based on a belief that 
"lohcut corner in.om kirn ^ vodoatte" and that this belief is trans- 
mitted by a caregiver who "can took at an motioruMy (U&tun.bQ,d 
ckiZd and 4ee what am h^atthy A.n kirn, who can 4ee ^ormtking po6iti\)Z 
in all ckiZdAtn," Such caregivers, they believe, must be able 
to understand that "thoJji ability to tzach ^ not dzpzndznt on 
what tht kid doe^. To fae ablo, to Qdt nld o{^ thz conditional ^1^ he 
peA^oAm than I mn&t be good, ' They mii6t be able to take what a kid 
points '-maybe jiut a ^^meaA.'-and appreciate that ^^meaK and not think 
then.e^6 ^iOm^thlng lacking jiLbt because he dldn^t tuAn out something 
beautiful.'' 

Staff Qualifications and Training 

In Seattle, as in the other two sites, there was 
uncertainty about how a caregiver gets to be the sort of 
person who can enhance a child's self-image. Training has 
something to do with it, but training does not automatically 
ensure quality. 



VeoA^ 0|5 expeUence ok yeoju o^ education I gae^/^ 
I m to a point In my own head wheAe I cannot 6ay that 
thu mH do U. ok that wWL do U. Ml I know li^ 
that I've 6ccn /,ome twUble things happen to klxk 
iKomyeKy qualified peopie, and I have 4een 4ome 
nuignlU.cent thLng4> happen with kldd i/wm peopie who 
don t have any moKe than a high school education. 
Put them all together, and I donU know what you come 
up with. But I've 6een l^' we've all ^een >tt. 



^anZy dhlZdhood education had been InfipKovlng day coAe 
becaude training enhances nuAtunlng. When you unden,- 
6tand the ptoceA^ behind the nuntu/Ung p/LoceA4, then 
you can woKk betten, with chltdAen. I wouldn't go 40 
mtic^i ^oK f^omaZ education bat woutd look ^ok someone 
who llke6 kldib. I want a coAlng, loving 6taii who 
know /something about ckUd development ok oJie willing 
to leaKn. 
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Our respondents agreed that there is no shortage 
of trained staff available in Seattle. There may be a 
shortage of funds to pay staff adequately or to act as an 
incentive for getting additional training, but they felt that 
the schools — particularly the community colleges—provided 
a good supply of caregivers who had been trained in early 
childhood development. One respondent from Central Community 
College said that there is a great deal of interest on the 
part of providers in receiving training—over 200 people 
attended six major workshops run by the College. However, 
she doubted claims by the state agencies that the community 
colleges are training all of the day care staff. "I^ tkU 
u;eA.e tAue., would we /lave to do 6o much in-^eAvlce. tAjoUrLuig," she asked. 

Seattle Central Community College has a two-year 
program of day care training which grew out of the Parent 
Education Program; its emphasis is on the needs of a child 
and respect for children and parents. Five other community 
colleges— Belevue, North Seattle, Central, Shoreline and 
Highline— offer day care courses as does the Renton Voca- 
tional School. Central Community College is also the home 
of the Day Care Resource Center and the King County 4-C's 
office. Although Head Start does some of its own training. 
Central Community College has also done on-site training for 
these programs. The Puget Sound Association for the Education 
of Young Children has also been a very important training 
force outside the educational institutions. 

Some day care directors question the practicality 
of in-service training; they maintain that staff turnover is 
so high that such training has little long-term impact on 
the quality of their programs. Other directors, however, 
feel that in-service training serves a valuable purpose if 
only because it is a way of providing staff who have not had 
formal coursework in child development with tjie background 
they may need to do their job better. 
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state requirements regarding staff qualifications 
for day care center supervisory staff specify that the 
director be "at least 21 years of age and shall have the 
management and supervisory skills necessary for the proper 
administration of the day care center" and that the program 
supervisor "shall be at least 21 years of age . . . have a 
knowledge of child growth and development and techniques of 
guiding children's behavior . . . have at least two years 
successful experience working with children of the same age 
level as those served by the center and shall have either 
completed 45 college quarter credit hours or equivalent 
training in such courses as child growth and development and 
early childhood education ... or shall have a plan approved by 
the department for the achievement of such training within a 
reasonable period of time, provided that the opportunity for 
such training is reasonably available." Such requirements 
cover the waterfront, coping very neatly with the issues 
concerning what combination of experience and education is 
most appropriate for caregivers. 

In Atlanta, respondents seemed to favor day-to-day 
experience with children over years of education in selecting 
a staff, arguing that you can train for knowledge of child 
development but you can't train for warmth. In Detroit, 
respondents appeared to believe that it was an "either/or" 
situation, that the choice was between hiring a professional 
educator or a "warm fuzzy" mother. Although respondents 
there felt that the 'ttdcix^ peA6on twaZd bt a uxvtm, IovIyiq, 
tAolnad motkeA. " it was evident that they doubted that many 
such caregivers existed. 

In Seattle, however, no one was willing to favor 
one factor over another in the matter of professional 
qualifications. Respondents maintained that what mattered 
was what type of person the caregiver actually was and not 
what made the person — whether education or experience — 
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turn out that way. Directors need a fair amount of flexibil- 
ity in determining just which person is best for their 
particular center, and most of our respondents felt that the 
current regulations permitted the necessary flexibility: 

Twe 0^ th& pftoblem I might have. utUh JteauZaUom 
iwatd be. n.eQuZatiotu> iaying that a pvu>on hcu to have 
a ceAXoAJi amount and kind oi educxULon in ondeA. to 
uJOAk uMXh p^tichoolzu. I have had on my itaU a 
peAAon with a moiteA'i degjtee in eoAZy chitdhood urfio 
Ju^t didn't woAk out ioJt me. It me, one oX the/,e 
thaiQi uuth nhii U the my I m6 taught/ and theAe 
mi no ilexA.biUty. AnotheA gi/O. who i& one oi the 
head teRchtM al&o iwpeAvl&u the otheA head teacheAi. 
She hoi had thAee yeau oi cattzge but heA majoA. tow 
•ot psychology on. something; it mAn't in education. 
She i a iupeA teacheA and neZates beawUAuUy with 
.1°; ^ , '^"^ ^"""^ -^"^ diii^cuZUu ik I 

^u'-^'^- ^ ^ Po^^«, in had to choose 
somebody who had a B.A. -m eanZy chiMhood education 
pa^ J"^* faeauae they had the academic JieaoJid on 

AnotheA head teacheA 1 have has an M.A. and some 
wonk on a doctoftate iji science and she had worked 
BioiJtt^ ttw^ hA.gh school kids. But she has adapted 
beajvUiutly to the needs o^ the young child, she 
gets busy fught away with any assignment that she 
■ci g^.ven; she geau things down and woAks with it. 

Under the current regulations, this director is able to meet 
center staffing needs by augmenting the newly hired person's 
background with either training or the chance to work in a 
supervised position long enough to meet the requirement for 
experience with children of the appropriate age. 

While the requirement that directors "have the 
management and supervisory skills necessary for the proper^ 
administration of the day care center" does not have a ' 
coursework requirement attached, several respondents felt 
that such coursework was sorely needed and not readily 
available. 
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g/ieai TheAz ^ thz 45 oizdU plan biU tkl'A 

What some directors and other respondents felt 
they needed was training in such things as counseling, 
personnel issues, and planning and management, in addition 
coursework in child-related specialties. Such a program is 
not presently available in Washington, and some ingenuity i 
required for someone who wants to "do it myself": 



One oi mtf conczAM when I mnt back ^oK a. mou,tzn.^6 
dtQKzz MX16 thout I wantzd to got 4ome fenot^edge about 
how to adrruuuUtZA. a piognm {pK young chUdAzn. 
Thtn.z*6 no ^udh piacz that you can got that anywheAz. 
iHhat 1 (Lid wa& to get a M.A. ^ EanZy ChUdhood Ed. 
iAom the, UviLveJUiAXy o^ Wa&kington, get a pA>Ln(UpaZ*6 
cAedentixit becatue they had a ceAtaXn number o^ 
admijiUtnatvjz cou/ueM and a minoA ^n bu6tneA6 
admlnUtnation faecooAe thzy had 4ome good cooweA. 
Then 1 had to KoZatz oJUi that to my knovoledgz o^ 
what thz nzeds> weAz ^oK pnogHJsm loK chitdKen, 



Social Services 

In addition to asking about the relative impor- 
tance of an educational component and trained staff, the 
importance of social services as a component a quality 
day care program was explored. Our respondents felt that 
day care centers should not be the primary providers of 
social service-:; per se , although they felt that it was part 
of the airr-or's job to refer parents to other resources i 
the cc*T.mun?.ty : ""day cjxJie. Jin Sexittte. ha/^ a lot oi otheA /le^ouAjce^ 
avru^.abt^ to them but I'm ^uKz many don't /leatizt that." 
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As mentioned earlier, the Seattle Bureau of Human 
Services has contracted with the Seattle Public Schools to 
provide social services to the clients served by the centers 
and family day care homes in the Bureau's system. The 
Bureau also has a contract with the King County Board of 
Health to provide "p/teven^ve dzntal axAZ, checfe mzdicaZ jjx/te* and, 
OA a loi^t K^oKt, p\ovldz mzdLccil checfeap4, fatut we KZjaZiy Viy to encouAixge 
ptuentA to takz ca/tz o^ tlu^ thm&eZvt6. IjJ thzy don't, howeveA, we 
uiiJUL do 4X becooAe :oe i5ee£ that paJizjnts can get oZonQ voithout hocJiaJi 
4eAv>cceA bixt not mXhoiU hzaJith -6e/LV-cce4." Although social services 
were offered, a Bureau representative noted that counseling 
was offered, but "thoAo, weAe hcutdZy any takeM. Pan.tK'U want heZp 
in iinding t/iaining in ondtn. to qqX oujt OjJ dQjad-znd job6 but thzy did 
not Aeem to imnt heZp with family ma;UeA6." 

One center director said that her center was 
affiliated with a denominational social service organization 
which was more than willing to supply the necessary counseling 
and other social services. However, because the workers were 
white and middle-class and most of the families in her 
center were nonwhite and lower-income, many times the 
parents turned to her as someone with whom they felt com- 
fortable and who they felt would better understand the 
particular circumstances in their lives. For this reason, 
the director is hoping to return to school to get additional 
courses in counseling. 

Although it was argued that few parents wanted 
family counseling or other social services, one respondent 
said that people shied away when it came to considering 
whether or not to offer social services because they felt 
that would fae tLkz optning ?andona*6 box—that 6o many pnoplz 
would come, Ku^hing in that i^ would 6ink the, ^eAvic^^—wkich may 
ju^t fae the, rationale, not to p^vide, what the,y didn't want to in the, 
iiMt piact." A representative from the Department of Social 
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and Health Services said that "aJUhougk theAz*6 a g^QxU neerf ioK 
6omz social AeAv;^ce6 in day coAz, we pKovidz vlnXuMy no AocUat ^eAu^cefi 
to iamitidM. OuA, cxuemAk 6taii l6 6o loiJO in thz local oUldU that 
we jti&t don*t havz thz poA&onndl to do iX." 

In Atlanta, respondents associated with private 
Title XX centers felt that a center's responsibility toward 
children and their families was not limited to just those 
hours when the children were in care. Thus those respondents 
felt that social and health services as well as other 
community services ought to be an integral part of their 
program. Respondents associated with non-Title XX proprie- 
tary centers, felt that their responsibility was to take good 
care of children while their parents worked but that that 
responsibility did not extend to providing counseling or 
taking children for health care (except as a last resort) , 
although they would encourage parents to provide the neces- 
sary services and make referrals if necessary. In Detroit, 
most respondents felt that the provision of social and 
health services would be a duplication of services already 
available elsewhere—services offered more cheaply than 
could be done by individual centers. In Seattle, our 
respondents seemed to feel that social services should be 
provided "as needed"— what services ought to be provided and 
by which organization really depended upon the needs of the 
population being served, m some cases state or city 
agencies provided the necessary services; in other cases the 
day care center took the necessary action—making referrskls 
or providing the services directly. There was no apparent 
feeling on the part of the respondents that the way in which 
needs were met was the way in which things ought to be done- 
nor was there a sense that they had done what was necessary, 
but it was really not their responsibility. Once again, 
"w/ien a neerf getA QA.eat enough, Aome/iow a peJuon on, a gn,oup gojtA ^{oand 
to do U.'' It is doubtful that a policy outlining just 
which group should offer particular services would be well 
received in Seattle. 
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Racial and Economic Integration 



Similarly, a policy mandating a certain racial mix 
would also be opposed in Seattle. Our respondents felt that 
there was already a good racial mix in most centers and that, 
to the extent that racial mix was skewed in some centers, such 
lopsidedness was due to housing patterns, while they might 
Support policies which would change those housing patterns, 
they definitely would not support policies which required that 
race had to be a significant factor in determining which 
children were enrolled or which staff hired: 

«yvfi^'^ i*'^ ({an^iic li you can havz a AacuaUu 
S '^^f fl^^'JS ^0 g/teai changu, then tkii A 

P^<'^^<^ oi black, JrUz, thu, tiuU 
and thz othzA, you won't gzX. any ^zdeAat monz^ 

<<di need to havz zxpoiuJiz to IwUvidual diiiojt. 

SIT a f"'^'^"^ ^1^^ ^y^i^ tuTi ^ilT 

t IdVfT'^'^.''^^^- down 
-t-n ie.d<iAal /legi, whzAz faemae you'/iz falacfe I 

ZLnvrT '^"^ iabuZom 

iTuoli^lnTI "f^i ""^ -""^^ P^on 
Z.f-TJ'^^^' ^ Pe^on'A whUz and you' ^z 
iHJfiied . . . I don't want a quota iyUm. 

lunt ""^^ °^ houUng pattzAni ptui thz fact 
h}f. .-^"'"e.Pftew^ can't aUond to tAlmpoM 

^'i not a p;ioblzm in SeattZz. m NoAXhs'zj^z 
f'^ mo^UywkUz, bui moKz OA^znXaZ^l^dl^^^ 

U^not Ta/^^^ ^° -° ^"Z" ^ponXation, but 
<^ 4 not that bad a xmx} It could bz woKt>z' 
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In Seattle, economic segregation is not presently 
an issue. It is raised only in connection with the possible 
negative effects potential enforcement of the FIDCR may 
have. The plan to switch working AFDC parents to income 
disregard under Title Iv-A may mean that those parents will 
send their children to unlicensed facilities and thus 
licensed centers will serve fewer low-income children. 
Our respondents were concerned that those children might 
receive poor quality care and that no one would be able to 
do anything about it. They were not worried that middle- 
income children would lose the benefit of interacting 
with lower-income children, and vice-versa. The actual 
impact of such a switch from Title XX to Title IV-A~whether 
it be on vendor payments, poor quality care, or economic 
segregation — was too far down the road as yet for it to be a 
rallying point for the various interest groups. 



summary 

Seattle shares some similarities with Atlanta 
and Detroit. It is not accurate to call Seattle the mean 
between two extremes; rather in Seattle what we heard was a 
bit of Atlanta and a bit of Detroit mixed together and 
presented in a way that was uniquely Seattle's. Issues are 
less intensively argued here: battle lines are less clearl 
drawn and protagonists less easily identified. Seattle is 
"laid back", more relaxed and easy going. Seattle is a 
place which makes one question various social theorems: 
Turner may have been right and the frontier did end in the 
1880's, but people in Seattle demonstrate that frontier 
virtues did not cease when westward expansion ended, 
self-reliance, making do with what one has, resistance to 
people telling you what to do are values native to Seattle. 
Likewise, the idea of America the melting pot does not fit 
this city which holds its diversity dear; the more recent 
concept of America as a salad bowl in which each ingredient 
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contributes its uniqueness to the whole is much more appro- 
priate to Seattle. 



Under Title XX, each state is free to develop a 
plan which best meets its particular needs, in all three 
sites, the way in which the initial Title XX plans were 
developed met with criticism. That criticism continues in 
Seattle. However, the end result of those plans appears to 
be a structure of allocating funds for day care which 
is the most that can be achieved so far. Hearings may or 
may not bring out all the points of view; reports may or may 
not be read; squeaky wheels may or may not get undue atten- 
tion—in the end, the overall plan is one with which people 
can live. Such a plan is not limited to the plan for Tittle 
XX monies; state regulations, day care services, the way in 
vrtiich social and health services are delivered, and so on 
all seem to reflect "j^t about voheAZ pzoplz aJie. today.'* As one 
respondent said, "Wo one out to give. luxU a bad day." Just 
so, no one sets out to do something that is contrary to the 
conmion good, in Seattle, people want to see that common good 
is not only hampered but is facilitated. They do it "their 
way" but what is most important is that it gets done. 
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PREFACE 

The National Day Care Study (NDCS) was a large- 
scale policy study supported by the Administration for 
Children, Youth and Families (ACYF) .1 The study, complet- 
ed in 1978, has made a timely contribution to the formulation 
of regulatory policy for federally supported center-based 
day care. Compared to previous social policy studies, the 
study has several important innovative elements. Among 
these is the participation of a Black Task Force, whose 
contribution to the research process has set a precedent for 
similar efforts in the future. This paper presents a brief 
account of the issues that most concerned the minority 
constituents of the NDCS and the manner in which these 
concerns were integrated in the study. 

The history of social policy studies reflects both 
their political nature and their roots in conflicts of real 
or perceived interest among diverse social groups. The fact 
that our society is composed of diverse interest and ethnic 
groups who might experience different impacts of national 
policies on their own welfare places social policy research 
in a distinct cat agory (Gil, 1973). 

Unfortunately, the history of large-scale social 
policy research r-^ fleets a disregard for ethnic minority 
perspectives and expertise. This tendency has been particu- 
larly frustrating to minorities where social policies 
derived from such t ' search have a disproportionate impact on 
the w Ifare o£ th ee groups, as is the case with federally 
subsilized f . 2. The overrepresentation of blacks in 
the NDCS sPinple was a compelling argument for incorporating 
the contribution of black professionals in the fields of 
child oare and child development. 
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This paper was written by two black senior social 
scientists who, as staff members of the National Day Care 
Center Study, shared the concerns expressed by the minority 
consultants and were intimately involved in the Task Force's 
interaction with the remainder of the study staff. Although 
our position as brokers between study staff and the Task 
Force was awkward at times, our perspective on the issues 
was informed both by the day-to-day conduct of the study and 
the concerns of the minority consultants. 



paper. First, as a synopsis of the consultants* early 
concerns, it served as a working paper to which they could 
refer during their review of the NDCS final report. Second, 
it has aided NDCS staff in development of policy recommenda- 
tions affecting blacks and other minorities. The paper and 
the summary of it that appears in the first volume of the 
Final Report of the National Day Care Study have been 
reviewed and approved by the members of the Black Task Force 
of the NDCS. 



Two important purposes have been served by this 



Ricardo Millett, ph.D. 
Arthur Ma this, Pti.D. 
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CHAPTER ONE: FORMATION AND MAJOR CONCERNS OF THE B LACK 
TASK FORCE 

This paper reviews the major concerns raised by 
black consultants to the National Day Care Study (NDCS) 
during the course of the study. Members of the Black Task 
Force, drawn from the NDCS consultant panel (see Appendix 
A) , identified technical and policy issues of particular 
concern to minorities, especially the appropriateness of the 
NDCS outcome measures and the significance of their results 
for minority children. Because of the large number of blacks 
in the study sample, these consultants were concerned that 
the NDCS select instruments that were culturally fair — that 
is, measures as reliable and valid for black children as for 
white children. They also hoped to safeguard against the 
stereotyping of blacks and other minorities in the analysis 
and interpretation of data. Finally, they were concerned 
that the study's findings not lead to policies detrimental 
to black children or caregivers. These and other issues 
raised by the black consultants received considerable 
attention as the NDCS gathered and analyzed Phase III data, 
on the basis of which policy recommendations were made. 



Study and describes the formation and major concerns 
of the Black Task Force. Chapter Two presents a review of 
the literature on research issues in the study of black 
children. In Chapter Three, the NDCS research instruments 
are examined in light of this literature, and specific 
research issues of concern to the consultants are explored. 
The final chapter summarizes the NDCS response to the 
concerns of the Black Task Force and presents the Task 
Force's conclusions and recommendations. 

The National Day Care Study 

The National Day Care Study was initiated in 1974 
by the Office of Child Development (now the Administration 
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This chapter summarizes the National Day Care 




for Children, Youth and Families, or ACYF) as a large-scale 
research effort designed to answer three major policy 
questions : 

• How is the development of preschool children in 
federally subsidized day care centers affected 
by variations in staff/child ratio, staff 
qualifications, group size and/or other regula- 
table center characteristics? 



• How is the per-child cost of center-based day 
care affected by variations in staff/child 
ratio, staff qualifications, group size and/or 
other regulatable center characteristics? 



• How does the cost-effectiveness of federally 
subsidized, center-based day care change 
when adjustments are made in staff/child ratio, 
staff qualifications, group size and/or other 
regulatable center characteristics? 

The stuay was conducted in three urban sites: 
Atlanta, Georgia; Seattle, Washington; and Detroit, Michigan. 
These sites were selected to reflect the sociocultural mix 
of children who are enrolled full-time in federally subsidized 
and day care centers nationally. The study sample comprised 
64 day care centers — 32 in Atlanta and 16 each in Detroit 
and Seattle. During the three phases of the study, which 
spanned a four-year period, approximately 3,000 children 
were observed and tested. Sixty-five percent of these 
children were black, 30 percent were white; the remaining 
children were of other ethnic or racial backgrounds . 2 

Two kinds of instruments were used to measure 
the effects of regulatable center characteristics — called 
policy variables — on the socioemotional, cognitive and 
physical development of children. Existing standardized 
tests (the Preschool Inventory and the Peabody picture 
Vocabulary Test) and observation instruments developed for 
the NDCS (the Child-Pocus Instrument and the Adult-Pocus 
Instrument) were chosen as measures of the study's dependent 
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variables — child development outcomes and day care center 
processes. 

From the study's inception, ACYF recognized the 
need to subject the design, analyses and findings of the 
NDCS to rigorous scrutiny by a panel of technical and policy 
experts. This nationally selected group of experts, including 
psychologists, statisticians, economists and day care 
providers and consumers, has reviewed all major reports and 
made important suggestions that have improved the design and 
implementation of the study. Although not originally 
well represented, black consultants later became key members 
of this panel, and organized themselves as a task force to 
address issues of special interest to minorities. 

Formation of the Black Task Force 

The development of the Black Task Force is best 
understood as a response to a problem inherent in much 
social policy research. As Coleman (1972) has pointed out, 
in social policy studies the research problem is usually 
defined by a government agency. The task of the researcher 
in operationalizing the research problem is to remain 
sensitive to the interests of both the client and the 
diverse groups within our society who would experience 
different impacts of public policy decisions. This may 
require what Coleman calls "self-corrective devices, such as 
the commissioning of more than one research group, under the 
auspices of different interested parties, and independent 
review of research results using an adversary or dialectical 
process" (p. 16) . 

Such a process can contribute substantially to the 
viability of policy decisions when interest groups are 
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represented in the dialogue that precedes those decisions.* 
However, the function of advisory panels and consultants in 
ixjlicy research is generally restricted to giving specialized 
post hoc input, their effectiveness often constrained by the 
prior formulation of research design and data analyses. 
Technical and advisory panels, then, become sounding boards 
used only after the research has been completed and recommen- 
dations for social policy have been made. 

This problem was to some extent exemplified by the 
belated participation of minority consultants in the NDCS. 
Demographic data collected as early as fall 1975 revealed 
that nearly two-thirds of the study population, both 
children and caregivers, were black. Yet minority scholars 
and policy experts were involved only to a limited degree in 
the design of the study and in the selection of process and 
outcome variables and measurement strategies. As originally 
constituted, the consultant panel included only two members 
of minority groups among 15 proposed members. One was 
a black with considerable experience in day care services, 
and the other an economist of Asian background. 

Several events were significantly related to the 
subsequent expansion of minority input to the NDCS. In 
March 1976, Dr. Asa Milliard, a member of the SRI consultant 
panel who later joined the Abt Associates consultant panel, 
expressed concern about the appropriateness of the NDCS 
conceptual framework and instruments for black children and 
caregivers in his review of SRI's draft report on NDCS 
instruments (Appendix B) . Billiard questioned the integrity 
of the NDCS conceptual framework, noting that it did not 
demonstrate any significant examination of the black child 



Similar observations on the value of an "open scheme" of 
peer review prior to public dissemination of policy findings 
were made more recently by William Morrill, former HEW 
Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation. 3 
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development literature. He suggested that the NDCS' dependent 
variables were neither relevant to minority values nor 
universal for all day care centers, and questioned whether 
the instruments measuring the effects of day care were 
reliable or valid for black children. 

Both Abt Associates and ACYF responded to this 
critique. Recognizing that a stronger minority voice among 
NDCS consultants was essential to the quality of the study's 
research, Abt Associates and ACYF moved to increase minority 
representation on the NDCS consultant panel. 

in July 1976 (at the end of Phase II), at a joint 
meeting of the consultant panels for the NDCS and the 
National Day Care Home Study (NDCHs) , the Task Force (then 
called the Black Advisory Board) constituted itself as a 
distinct body to address technical and policy concerns and 
other issues having special relevance for minorities. The 
concerns of the Task Force were articulated in a position 
statement made at that time, in which its members urged the 
NDCS to carry out its research efforts with extreme care in 
view of the history of previous national policy studies 
based on the analysis of "cognitive gains" in blAck children 
(see Appendix B) . The statement included a set of recommen- 
dations and addressed detailed questions to the NDCS research 
staff. The recommendations called for more comprehensive 
review and advisory procedures for black and other minority 
consultants of both the NDCS and the NDCHS and set out 
research issues of particular concern. ACYF and Abt 
Associates accordingly took steps to establish appropriate 
review procedures and to address the specific research 
issues identified. 

The Task Force made additional procedural recommen- 
dations for study review in a report of its December 
1976 meeting (Appendix B) . These recommendations were 
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accepted by aCYF and implemented by aCYF and Abt Associates 
to ensure ongoing, substantive participation of the Task 
Force in reviewing all subsequent NDCS design, implementa- 
tion and analytic tasks. The Task Force constituted a 
special subgroup of the consultant panel for review of all 
NDCS reports prior to publication. 

Throughout this series of events, the continuing 
concern of the black consultants was that the NDCS proceed 
in the most sophisticated manner possible and not be hampered 
by technical or conceptual inaderuacies that might impugn 
the study results or, worse, add to the body of policy 
research seen as injurious to blacks. The overall role of 
the Black Task Force was specified in its December 1976 
rejxDrt (Appendix B) : 

... to act as a bridge between the current 
studies—National Day Care Study and National Day 
Care Home study. The Task Force's job is to 
review, monitor*, make recommendations and develop 
position statements on all activities of both 
studies and their spin-off studies to and with all 
contracting groups ^-^^volved. 

In that report, the Task Force emphasized that its priority 
issue was the policy implications of the National Day Care 
Study. "However," the report stated, "prior to any consider- 
ation of such policy issues our immediate concern involves 
basic research-related issues that will generate and ensure 
a qualitative and unimpeachable research design." 

Major Concerns of the Black Task Force 

The major concerns of the Task Force centered on 
the equity and appropriateness of the study's design, 
measurement procej3ures and analytic techniques for black 
children and caregivers. Task Force members were wary of 
the widespread "history of shallow research and negative 
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consequences in social policy"4 that had affected blacks 
and other minority groups. 

The Task Force addressed three general areas of 
concern in its review of NDCS activities: 

• the adequacy and completeness of the NDCS 
conceptual framework; 



• the reliability, validity and fairness of study 
instruments and their administration for the 
black children and caregivers studied; and 



• the significance and relevance of the study's 
data analysis and policy implications for 
affected minorities, particularly blacks. 

The first of these concerns is discussed below. The second 
and third issues listed receive detailed attention in 
svdDsequent chapters. 

The first major criticism of the NDCS made by the 
Task Force was that an adequate review of the black child 
developnent literature had not informed the study's conceptual 
framework and design phase. Although the review presented 
in this paper was subsequently undertaken by senior social 
scientists at Abt Associates, earlier consideration would 
have enabled the NDCS to proceed from the beginning with 
greater awareness of black concerns. The Abt Associates 
review indicated that, given the state-of-the-art of psycho- 
metrics in child development and early childhood education, 
the NDCS cognitive measures represented, with qualifications, 
the best available. Task Force members continued, neverthe- 
less, to express serious concern about the use of standardized 
tests as measures of cognitive development in black children. 
(This issue is discussed in Chapter Three.) 
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The second maj^ r criticism by the Task Force of 
the NDCS conceptual framework concerned the study's approach 
to defining "quality day care." The NDCS framework did not 
rely upon a specific developmental theory of quality day 
care. Instead, quality was conceptualized as a continuum 
ranging from harm to optimal effects for children. A 
variety of measures of child and caregiver behavior and 
child outcomes were selected to construct alternative 
definitions of quality care. 

The Task Force warned that major emphasis on 
the results of two child tests — the Preschool Inventory 
(^Sl) and the Peabody Picture Vocabularly Test (PPVT) — would 
inappropriately suggest both that preschool education 
and school readiness were the primary goals of day care, and 
that the PSI and PPVT, by themselves, were adequate measures 
of preschool education and school readiness. The Task Force 
argued that not all day care programs are designed as 
interventions (like Head Start) having the express purpose 
of improving the cognitive achievement of a homogeneous 
population of children. Thus, it would be inappropriate to 
rely on partial measures of center characteristics in 
evaluating day care centers against educational goals that 
centers might not hold as paramount. The Task Force emphasized 
that interpretation of effects findings should address these 
issues. 



Fortunately, the NDCS design was not constrained 
by a narrow emphasis on cognitive achievement. The PSI and 
PPVT were elements of a set of measures selected to assess 
children's socioemotional, cognitive and physical 'development. 
In Phase III uata analyses, PSI and PPVT adjusted gain 
scores were evaluated in conjunction with observational 
data on child and caregiver behaviors. Effects findings 
reported in the first volume of the Final Report of the 
National Day Care Study present patterns of beneficial 
effects and do not rely on test scores in isolation. 
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In fact, given the scarcity of adequate measures 
of cognitive development, inclusion of the PSI and PPVT in 
the overall definition of quality care was a legitimate 
attempt to respond to the opinions expressed by parents and 
center directors during Phase II and Phase III interviews. 
Preparation for school was important to most parents; 
encouraging an interest in learning and developing their 
child's emerging language skills were among aspects of 
school preparation specifically identified by parents. 
Center directors' response to questions on day care program 
orientation generally rated school preparation as an important 
aspect of their programs. However, the interviews also 
reinforced a major point made by the Task Force: day care 
programs encompass a wide variety of goals for children that 
respond to the naturally diverse interests of parents and 
caregivers. 
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CHAPTER TWO: ISSUES RELATED TO RESEARCH ON BLACK CHILDREN 



In the child development literature the study of 
blacks is extensive, yet the results to date have been 
dubious and inconclusive. The same can be said of much 
early childhood research, but for black children such 
ambiguous results pose special problems when national policy 
is based upon questionable research findings. 

This chapter begins by examining some persistent 
assumptions underlying the study of black children, the use 
of standardized tests and the interpretation of test 
ratings for black children. The psychometric integrity of 
standardized tests and situational influences on test 
performance are also discussed. Finally, the use of natural- 
istic observations in research on black children is reviewed. 

The Study of Black Children and Families 

The view of American culture as a melting pot of 
different racial and ethnic groups forming a more or less 
homogeneous culture has led to the application of white 
middle-class standards in the testing of all children. The 
failure of black children to "succeed" on such measures has 
often been interpreted as an indication of inadequacy, due 
to either inherent deficiencies or to cultural deprivation. 

Early studies of cultural disadvantages were 
attempts to amass evidence that would cast serious doubt 
on, if not invalidate, the genetic model of racial differ- 
ences (Dokecki et al . , 1975; Clark and Plotkin, 1972). 
Thus, Gordon's (1923) study of English canal boat children 
and gypsy children and the Wheeler (1932), Sherman and Key 
(1932), and Asher (1935) studies of American subjects living 
in small, isolated, economically and culturally impoverished 
communities showed that low performance on standard tests of 




intelligence could better be explained by poverty and lack 
of stimulation in the environment than by genetic differences 
between racial or economic groups. Similar evidence has 
been presented which shows differences between urban and 
rural white children (Shimberg, 1929; Klineberg, 1931), 
southern and northern black children (Klineberg, 1935a, 
1935b; Lee, 1951), and children placed in improved socio- 
economic environments (Skodak and Skeels, 1949). 

These studies have been interpreted to mean that 
an improved (enriched) environment leads to improved test 
scores. Investigators examining the relationship between 
test performance and socioeconomic background found that as 
socioeconomic status improves, so do IQ scores (Deutsch and 
Brown, 1967; Kennedy, Van de Riet and White, 1963). The 
cultural deprivation theorists concluded on the basis of 
such evidence that the environment significantly contributes 
to the development of cognitive skills, that some environments 
are more stimulating to cognitive development than others 
and that research should identify deficiencies in the 
environment of the culturally disadvantaged in an effort to 
modify their effects through the educational process. 

Thus it has often been assumed that lower- income 
children,, especially blacks, fail to do well on tests of 
intelligence, achievement, aptitude and ability because of 
inadequate early socialization experiences in the home 
(see reviews by Katz, 1969; Samuda, 1975). it is sometimes 
assumed further that early childhood experiences in poverty 
environments create enduring cognitive and personality 
deficiencies that are inimical to competence not only in the 
school setting but, indeed, at virtually all stages of 
life. 

A number of studies on the status of black families 
and their living arrangements have concluded that blacks 
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need to be "saved" from their own pathology (Moynihan, 1965; 
Rainwater, 1965; Rodman et al . , 1968). One might conclude 
from these studies that typical black families are female- 
headed, on public assistance, have a number of illegitimate 
children, are thriftless, and, not surprisingly, do not 
adequately provide their children with the skills, attitudes 
and motivation necessary for academic success. For example, 
Ausubel and Ausubel (1963) see lower-income black families 
as high in authoritarian attitudes and low in close parental 
supervision. Bettelheim (1964) asserts that the early 
experience of the black child is conditioned by distrust of 
others and low self-confidence. McClelland* (1961) postulates 
that blacks are lacking in achievement motivation because of 
the matricentric structure of the family. The latter view 
has been extended by Pettigrew (1964), Bronf enbrenner (1967) 
and Moynihan (1965). 

Researchers have often postulated that the high 
incidence of absent fathers in black families is a major 
contributing factor to academic failure among black children. 
Kamii (1965) and Hess, Shipman and Jackson (1965) found 
evidence of socioeconomic differences in parenting behavior, 
indicating that lower-income children's early efforts at 
verbal and cognitive mastery are less likely to be reinforced 
than the efforts of children in middle-income homes. 
Similarly, Hunt (1968) expresses the view that black parents 
are poor models for linguistic development of children. 
Deutsch (1967) found that the noise level of lower socio- 
economic environments has a debilitating effect on the 
child's auditory discrimination, attention span, memory span 
and responsiveness. Hess et al . (1965) and Bernstein (1961) 
concur that there is a dichotomy between lower-income and 
middle-income language that is related to school success. 
These studies taken as a whole are considered evidence of 
the early deprivation of lower-income black children. 
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With the recent rise in "ethnic consciousness" 
among the nation's minorities, however, social scientists 
have begun to recognize that ethnic groups see their 
ethnic identity as equal in importance to their national 
identity, and that there are cultural differences between 
blacks and whites that have implications for research 
on multi-ethnic populations. it has also been argued that 
economic, social and psychological forces from the larger 
community, confounded by racism, do much more in shaping the 
character, opportunities and social propensities of black 
children than does alleged weakness in the black family 
(Slaughter, 1977). 

Billingsley (1968) points out that two-thirds of 
black families living in metropolitan areas are headed by 
husbands with their wives present, half have managed to pull 
themselves out of poverty and into a middle-income bracket 
and nine-tenths are self supporting. Scanzoni (1971 : 
conducted an extensive study involving more thi i 400 intact 
black families in which the parents had been married for at 
least five years. He found these families to have strong 
father figures who tended to share equal' in domestic 
decisionmaking. Hill (1972) demonstratea that the majority 
of black families can be characterized by strong kinship 
bonds, belief in the work ethic, achievement and role 
adaptability. Yet despite these arguments, the literature 
continues to reflect a picture of black chUdren caught in 
an inescapable cycle of poverty and race and family pathology, 

The recognition that cultural differences exist 
among ethnic groups has not always led .to an understanding 
of the nature of these differences. It is often assumed, 
for example, that social or ethnic groups can be neatly 
classified according to some set of socioeconomic indicators. 
Some students of the black family and black child development 
argue that socioeconomic indicators are less reliable as 



status measures when used in the nonwhite community. 
Billingsley (1968) believes that such indicators have 
resulted in an overestimation of the number of lower-income 
blacks, and that this obscures rather than clarifies much of 
the variety of status and behavior within that group. 
Although it may appear logical to assume that different 
ethnic groups within the same society can be compared using 
the same socioeconomic criteria, this may not be the case in 
a multiracial, multi-cultural society such as the United 
States. We must come to grips with the variability among 
individuals classified in the scune economic group: 

A category of people homogeneous on the economic 
index of poverty consists on other indices of an 
extremely heterogeneous lot having one character- 
istic in common — lack of financial resource — [and 
this] does not necessarily imply the common posses- 
sion of other characteristics (psychological traits) 
(Allen, 1970, pp. 367-368). 

A similar argument can be made regarding the 
classification of individuals into racial groups; however, 
neither social scientists nor policymakers have come to 
terms with the meaning of racial classification. Moreover, 
one cannot readily dismiss the further ambiguities introduced 
by miscegenation since the colonization of North America, 
and by the possibility that individuals may differ not 
because of their race, but rather because of the way they 
have been treated because of their race. 5 

Psychometric Integrity of Tests 

According to Taylor (1971), Angoff and Ford 
(1973), Meyer (1974) and Klineberg (1935b), black children 
are very often at a serious disadvantage in standardized 
testing because they have not been exposed to information 
required in order to be successful on the test. Language 
considered to be "common in most performance measures is 
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not necessarily common to children living under impoverished 
conditions" (Baratz, 1969? Baratz and Baratz, 1970? Anastasi, 
1976? Stewart, 1969). Consistently low performance by 
certain minorities indicates that there may be a biasing set 
of factors in the tests or in the conditions of test adminis- 
tration (Green, 1971? Bernal, 1975? NAACP, 1976), which have 
been shown to be critically related to test reliability. 
Barnes (1972), Williams (1972a) and Jorgensen (1973) concur 
that the consistent failure of minorities on tests demonstrates 
that such instruments are biased. In part, bias results 
from the selection of test items and from the standardization 
procedure, which has often excluded minorities (Anastasi, 
1976? Mercer, 1972). Earlier, Canady (1943) argued that 
tests standardized on samples of white subjects could not be 
considered as adequate measures for comparing whites and 
nonwhites. 

Indeed, it is questionable whether any test can be 
developed that is truly culturally fair. Loehlin et al . 
(1975) believe that culture is so pervasive that no psycho- 
logical test of sense perception, motor performance or 
intellectual ability would be culture-free (or, when applied 
transculturally , culture-fair) except for tests of behavior 
traits controlled by known genetic factors. The studies 
mentioned above serve to emphasize the difficulties involved 
in cross-cultural comparisons, even when the differences are 
small. Even though the cultural differences between an 
American inner-city child and an American suburban child are 
small in comparison to the differences between either of 
these and a child in China, it is clear that the cultural 
difference between inner city and suburb is not zero. 
Unfortunately, this has been difficult to demonstrate since 
many of the intelligence, ability and performance tests 
frequently interpreted to show that minority and rural 
children are inferior to white urban children have been stan- 
dardized solely on the latter group (e.g., the Stanford-Binet 
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Intelligence Test, the 1949 version of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test).* 



The extent to which tests can be unfairly 



standardized has been aptly demonstrated by Shimberg (1929), 
Dubois (1939) and Williams (1972b). In a classic study, 
Shimberg (1929) standardized two information tests, one was 
standardized on a rural population, using such items as "Of 
what is butter made?" and "How can you locate the Pole 
Star?" The other information test was standardized on an 
urban population and included such items as "What are the 
colors in the American Flag?" and "What is a referendum in 
government?" When the two tests were administered to 
children in rural and urban schools, results showed rural 
children to be superior to urban children on the rural 
version of the test, and urban children superior to rural 
children on the urban version of the test. In another study 
of standardization bias, Dubois (1939), following the same 
general procedures that Goodenough (1926) used to standardize 
her Draw-a-Man Test on white children, standardized a 
Draw-a-Horse Test on Indian children in New Mexico. He then 
administered the test to white children in New Mexico and 
found that on the average they scored 26 IQ points below the 
average for the Indian children. Similarly, Williams' 
(1972b) Black Intelligence Test of CulturaJ Homogeneity 
(bitch), which is intentionally biased to favor blacks, has 
been employed to demonstrate that differences in test 
performance can be produced by the instrument itself. The 
BITCH is a vocabulary test based on words and phrases 
distinctive to the black culture. On the average, blacks 
score higher on the test than whites do. Although such 
studies do not provide a basis for determining what propor- 
tion of between-group differences stem from test bias, they 

*0f these only a revised version of the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test is included in the NDCS test battery. 
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do demonstrate that bias in standardization procedures 
can contribute to measured group differences. " 

Another serious problem related to the psyohcruetric 
properties of tests with respect to minorities involveb the 
predictive validity of a test. Williams (1970) has reported 
a study where minority postal employees were hired withoit 
the usual screening tests. At the end of one year, the 
employees were rated on their job performance and then given 
the screening tests. Williams reports that the majority 
received satisfactory performance ratings, although they all 
failed the screening tests. The problem of bias in tests is 
not easily resolvable, as Flaugher (1974), Schmidt and 
Hunter (1974) and Loehlin, Linzey and Spuhler (1975) have 
discussed. A test can be fair at the individual level and 
unfair at the group level, and vice versa. 

Further, the validity and reliability of tests 
have been shown to be affected by race of examiner (see 
Jorgensen, 1973; Garcia and Zimmerman, 1972), cross-language 
interference (Hickey, 1972; Williams, 1972a) and test format 
(Johnson and Mihal, 1973). it appears that aside from the 
instrument itself, a number of other aspects of the indi- 
vidual's perception and attitude toward the situation are as 
critical to his performance as his prior experience (Katz, 
1969; see also Epps, 1974; Flaugher, 1978). These factors 
are examined in the next section. 

Situati onal Influences on Test Performance 

We often assume, as do test manuals, that data 
from tests are collected under standard conditions and that 
these conditions do not contribute unknown error in test 
performance. Tests that are individually administered to 
children require the test administrator to establish rapport 
with the child and to remain alert and ask for additional 
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information in the case of incomplete or unclear answers. 
Data collection, however, is a human enterprise. in spite 
of training, drills, role playing and rehearsals, it is 
difficult to determine if tests are administered under 
optimal conditions. Many insist, nevertheless, that such 
artifacts are only random, as is the optimal test-taking 
mood of the person being tested. They argue that in most 
instances the test situation has negligible effects on test 
performance . 

A point often overlooked is that the typical 
testing condition may be perceived differently by children 
from different racial, ethnic or social backgrounds (Gay and 
Abrahams, 1973). it is also plausible that the test situ- 
ation could be perceived as threatening (Sarason, 1972; 
Zigler, Abelson and Seitz, 1973), and that the anxiety 
level of the child could be related to characteristics of 
the test adi^iinistrator (e.g., race, sex, age, language) and 
other observable influences (Katz, Roberts and Robinson, 
1965; Sattler, 1970; Garcia and Zimmerman, 1972; Savage and 
Bowers, 1972 ) . 

There are many reasons why children's test 
performances may be depressed or elevated in a given test 
setting, but these circumstances are difficult to sort out 
and evaluate. In a complex experiment designed to disen- 
tangle the impacts of the testing situation from other 
variables, Zigler, et al. (1973) found that disadvantaged 
children who were familiarized with the examiner in a play 
period prior to the administration of the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test.,(PPVT) had higher scores than did nondisad- 
vantaged children. They contend that "these findings 
support the view that disadvantaged children approach 
testing situations with a general situation wariness which 
results in their obtaining IQ scores beneath the level 
dictated by their cognitive competence" (1973, p. 301). 



Kinnie and Sterrlor (1971) also reported a similar 
increase for Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelli- 
gence (WPPSI) IQ scores for middle-class white, lower-class 
white and lower-class black preschool children who were 
familiarized with adults similar to those administering the 
tests. Familiarizing children with the language and materials 
used in the test and giving them an opportunity to practice 
in a test-like situation also raised scores. Familiarization 
had greater effect on the performance subtests than on the 
verbal subtests. Scores were also affected to a greater 
extent by familiarization with the middle-class examiners 
and th3 test language and materials than by practice in a 
test-like situation. 

In a study by Thomas, et al. (1971), two female 
examiners of Puerto Rican origin administered the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) to 116 Puerto Rican 
working-class children to investigate examiner effect on IQ 
testing. Both testers spoke fluent Spanish and English. 
Children were tested in the examiners' homes, which were 
located in middle-class high-rise apartment buildings. The 
examiners differed in degree of familiarity with the children 
and interaction styles. Examiner A was familiar with the 
children; Examiner B was a total stranger. Examiner A 
tended to describe children's test-taking behavior in more 
favorable terms; she spent time familiarizing the child with 
the apartment before beginning the test, encouraged the 
child to ask questions, and encouraged the child to try 
again if he/she said "I don't know." in contrast. Examiner 
B described herself as quiet and reserved. She approached 
the children seriously; she did not try to generate conver- 
sation; she tended to remain silent if the child hesitated 
or said "I don't know." 

Verbal and performance IQ's reported by Examiner A 
were ten points or more higher than those reported by 
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Examiner B. Sixty-five percent of the children tested by 
Examiner A achi^^ved average range, whereas only 15 percent 
of the children tested by Examiner B were rated at average 
cr better. In contrast, 45 percent of the ch.-'.Adren examined 
by Examiner B scored in the borderline de'^ecv; e range 
compared to 5 percent of the children tested by Examiner A. 
When 19 of the children w^re retested 7 to 16 montV-i later 
by the other examiner, in every instance the scores obtained 
by children tested by A were higher than those obtained when 
the same children were examined by B. The superiority of 
the scores obtained by A wa's independent of whether A did 
the testing or retesting. A somewhat perplexing finding, 
however, is that rank order correlations between academic 
achievement scores and IQ scores favored Examiner B. 



affective styles on the performance of "disadvantaged" and 
"nondisadvantaged" seventh graders demonstrated that the 
wording and content of *^,he test's introductory statement can 
affect teat performance of disadvantaged children without 
the active involvement of the examiner. Research on the 
effects of different types of preliminary instructions on 
performance suggest that certain types of stress can be 
aroused by test instructions. Katz, et al . (1965) varied 
instructions (describing the task as an intelligence test 
versus a research instrument to determine eye-hand coordin- 
ation) and race of examiner (black male vs. white male) in 
an experiment with southern black male students. Students 
performed better with a white examiner when they were given 
the eye-hand coordination instructions than when given the 
intelligence test instructions. Katz and his colleagues 
interpreted the results as showing that a combination of 
tester's race and instructions arouse anxiety or fear of 
failure. In a review of research on test anxiety, Kirkland 
(1971) notes conflicting findings but points out that, in 
general, extreme degrees of anxiety are likely to 



F.lynn and Anderson's (1976) study of different 
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interfere with performance, whereas mild degrees of anxiety 
seem to facilitate performance. 

There may be other factors at work within the 
testing situation that mediate the effect of the examiner's 
race on the child's performance. There is some evidence 
suggesting that the language and background of the examiner 
interact with the language and background uf the children 
being tested and thus influence performance. A recent study 
by Williams and Rivers (1975) demonstrated that students' 
test scores do show improvement when black children's 
language is employed in the test. Williams (1972a), who 
earlier argued that most achievement tests favor white 
children because they are written in standard English, 
points out that black children must translate items logically 
and quickly from a not-too- familiar language before they can 
respond to the question (Williams, Mosby and Hirson, 1976). 
A related study by Simpkins ^977) demonstrated that black 
children show an increase in their reading level when 
materials are presented in black dialect. However, one 
study which investigated the effect of black dialect on IQ 
test performance of black third- and sixth-grade children 
reported no significant difference between scores of children 
administered the test in black dialect and standard English 
(Quay, 1974). Marwit and Newmann (1974) reporc a study in 
which black and white examiners administered standard and 
nonstandard English versions of a reading comprehension test 
(California Reading Test) to black and white second-graders. 
Black children did not differ in their ability to comprehend 
the two versions of the test. 

Some observers feel that standardized testing of 
young children is so problematic that alternative methods of 
assessment such as observations of behavior in semi-structured 
situations or naturaJ settings must be developed (Walker, 
1973; Bronfenbrenner, 1974). Whatever the argument regarding 
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problems of situational variables in testing young children, 
it should be clear from the above studies that any child's 
perform?*nce in a test situation can be critically affected 
by factors not usually considered in administering standar- 
dized tests or interpreting the scores. Of special concern 
to the Task Forc*^ were factors that might negatively affect 
the performance of black children. 

Naturalistic Observations 



developmental psychology as "the science of the behavior of 
children in strange situations with strange adults," calls 
for mere ecologically valid research on children in their 
natural context.* After an extensive review of preschool 
measures. Walker concluded that, because of their nonverbal 
attributes and "objectivity," observational techniques are 
the "most effective socioemotional measurement strategy for 
use with young children" (Walker, 1973, p. 40). She suggests 
th^t future research and development of observational 
techniques will have more favorable payoffs than investments 
in other measure ent techniques of young children. However, 
other investigators suggest that great care should be taken 
in the use of observational methods for evaluation of 
children's behaviors because most such methods are still 
very rudimentary. 

One of the most obvious problems in observational 
measurement is its reliability (Herbert 1970). There 
are two types of reliability to be considered. The first 
relates to tY a objectivity of data revealed by the amount of 
interobserver agreement in recordings of the same behavior. 



*In view of th'? state of the art of preschool measures, the 
NDCS decided \:j include observations to identify major 
child outcome variables in the preschool setting. Thvi 
study is one of the largest single observation studies of 
preschool children ever undertaken. 



Bronfenbrenner (1974), in describing American 




Susroan, Peters and Stewart (1976) examined 126 published 
observation studies conducted between 1960 and 1974 and 
found that, of the 68 percent of the studies that reported 
reliabilities, the most popular form was percent of agreement 
between observers. ^ Accuracy against a standard and 
stability coefficients were infrequently reported. In light 
of recent empirical findings that agreement among observers 
is subject to decay over the observation period (e.g.. Mash 
and McElwer, 1974; Taplin and Reid, 1973), one might expect 
that during the 1970 's there would be a decrease in the 
reliance upon single pre-study estimates of agreement. In 
fact, however, studies have not developed more stringent or 
more sophisticated assessments of reliability or accuracy. 

The authors of this paper were unable to find any 
study that had examined interobserver agreement between 
different racial, sex or age groups of observers. It seems 
probable, especially in view of the test-situational influences 
discussed in the preceding section, that such interobserver 
agreement could pose serious reliability problems. However, 
studies would have to be large enough to uncover such 
effects. Furthermore, the typical procedure for determining 
interobserver agreement involves mostly pre-observational 
conditions, with agreements judged against a svandard set of 
behaviors. As pointed out in studies cited above, such 
agreement must be determined over the course of the observa- 
tions as well. For example, although in training sessions 
black and white observers may demonstrate acceptable levels 
of agreement, their observations of children in the test 
environment must continue to show the same level of agreement. 

Herman and Kenny (1976) concluded from their 
experiment on correlational bias (i.e., the systematic 
distortions in ratings which are artifacts of rater or 
observer errors) that implicit assumptions about traits and 
behaviors may seriously bias the correlations derived from 
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observer ratings (see also Block, 1977; Berman and Kenny, 
1977). The Bennan and Kenny (1976) study is somewhat 
eunbiguous but nevertheless suggests that implicit assumptions 
by observers regarding interrelationships eunong personality 
qualities strongly and systematically affect trait ratings 
by these observers. As will be discussed in Chapter Three, 
the NDCS is the only large-scale study to report similar 
effects. 7 

The second type of reliability has to do with the 
variability Lhe trait being measured. As we all know, 
human behavior is variable from one time to another and from 
one situation to another, and one of the advantages of 
observing children in a natural setting is that this vari- 
ability can be captured. Brandt (1972) points out that the 
only way to determine just how variable particular behavioral 
traits are is to collect a considerable amount of observation- 
al data on the same traits and calculate the degree of 
similarity over varying settings and time periods. The 
stability of a trait over time and setting is very important 
when the trait is considered a characteristic of the individual. 
.For example, a child who acts shy and withdrawn across all 
times and settings is a different type of child from one 
whose shy and withdrawn behaviors vary across different 
times and/or settings. The latter behavior is more likely 
to be related to the environment in which it occurs. 
Interpreting the stability coefficient of a trait is not 
simple and can be even more complicated when different 
observers are making observations. 

Another point of concern regarding observation 
measures is their validity. Webb et al. (1966) caution that 
most research procedures risk being adversely affected by 
subjects* awareness that they are being studied. This 
problem is a particularly sensitive one in observational 
studies, even though most investigators downplay its effect 
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by recounting anecdotes of families so unaware of the 
observer's presence that they act in an "extremely normal 
fashion," including spanking, bickering and other displays 
of normal behavior. As Webb and his colleagues observe, 
however. 



. . . the determination of reactive effect depends 
on validating studies — few examples of which are 
currently available. Behavior observed under 
non-reactive conditions must be compared with 
corresponding behavior in which various poten- 
tially reactive conditions are introduced. Where 
no differences in the direction of the relationship 
occurs, the reactivity can be discounted (pp. 15-16). 



It is difficult to introduce simple experiments in 



natural settings, and Webb et al. suggest introducing 
multiple measures concurrently. However, it is difficult to 
identify other measures which overlap greatly with observation 
categories. For. example. Sears (1963) was interested in 
studying the relationship between observable behaviors 
related to self-esteem and achievement and criterion measures 
of the variables. She reported finding moderately stable 
dimensions of classroom behaviors, but these had little 
relationship to her criterion measures. 



is that they often measure different aspects of a behavior. 
It is highly questionable whether observational systems 
designed to measure a specific category of behaviors — for 
example, aggression — adequately allow for inclusion of the 
degrees and types of such behavior that exist. This is an 
important concern when categories are applied across groups 
that differ markedly in life styles, values, beliefs and 
life experiences. The argument noted above against the 
using tests for populations excluded from the standardization 
process is equally applicable here. 



Another problem in identifying multiple measures 
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CHAPTER THREE: REVIEW OF NDCS OUTCOME MEASURES AND RESULTS 



This chapter examines many of the research issues 
presented in Chapter Two in light of the NDCS outcome 
measures. The most serious criticisms made by the Task 
Force focused on the appropriateness of NDCS outcome measures- 
standardized cognitive tests and observation instruments—for 
black children and caregivers and the pitfalls of racial 
bias in testing and observation. As explained in Cnapter 
Two, research by a growing number of scientists indicates 
that: 



• The current state-of-the-art of psychometrics 
has not successfully met the challenge of 
constructing valid and/or culture-free measures. 
Conventional tests are not accurate in describing 
the experience, or assessing the competencies, of 
blacks and other ethnic minorities. 



• There are cultural differences (or at least 
behavioral, communication and interactional 
style differences) between blacks and whites 
that are not taken into account in the con- 
struction or interpretation of ' , ^d-^.rd cogni- 
tive and socioemotional tests. 



• There is evidence that standarc':vsed tc ; ts and 
observation instruments are u^ject to race- 
of-tester/observer effects th.:t poee i .-liability 
problems when these measures ere used -or black 
children. 



Questions of the appropriateness or nnc . outcome 
measures for black children and caregivers ' che extent of 
measurement effects in NDCS data are explaine.i in dutail 
below. These questions are particularly important because 
blacks consitituted a large majority of the NDCS child and 
caregiver populations. 

Issues of instrument fairness ar/i interpretation 
of effects data have other implications as well. The impact 
of NDCS results on federal policy relating to regulation of 



day care centers will affect both the quality of dey care 
that many black children receive and the employ ability of 
minorities in the day care market. The policy triplications 
of NDCS findings affecting minority population::; \.'ill be dis- 
cussed in Chapter Four. 

NDCS Cognitive Measures 

In Phase II of the NDCS, a comprehcj^sive battery 
of child outcome measures was field-tested? t:?e Preschool 
Inventory (PSi), the Matching Familiar Figures Test, 
the Motor Inhibition Test, the Pupil Observation Checklist 
and the McCarthy Scale of Verbal Memory. Of these / only the 
PSI was determined to be psychometricall> acceptable f c ' use 
in Phase III. Although not part of the origino.1 battery, 
the Peabody Picture Vocabularly Test (PPVT) wrs added in 
Phase III as a measure of language developn^Z-nt •:f>cc*^'^o this 
skill could not be assessed independently by the , 
Psychometric reliability notwithstanding, the TasJc Force 
elucidated major concerns associated with the PSZ and the 
PPVT. As a result, Abt Associates, with rrupport from ACYF 
and encouragement from the Task Force, undertook an extensive 
review of these measures, which is presenctd below. 

The Preschool Inventory 

The Preschool Inventory (PSi) was developed by 
Bettye Caldwell for Project Head Start in 1965 as a measure 
of children's achievement in are-tia necessary for success in 
school. It was intended to provi.dci ?.n index of achievement 
associated specifically with educational intervention 
through Head Start programs . Thus, one aim in designing the 
PSI as a predictor of school readiness for "disadvantaged 
children" \vas to provide educ^i^cors wit^. an instrument to 
gauge the degree of remediation a disadvantaged child needed 
prior to entering school, so that deficits might be reduced 
or eliainated (Cooperative Tests and Services, 1970, p. 4). 
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Because the PSI was intended as a predictor of 
success in the white middle-class school system, no attempt 
was made to develop a "culture-fair" test, and the PSI is by 
no means free of cultural bias. The assumptions underlying 
the PSI derived from the "cultural deficit" model, which was 
th^ dominant approach to lower-income children, especially 
black children, in the early child development research of 
the mid-1960's. Current Head Start policy and programs, 
however, place more emphasis on the special strengths of 
minority and/or economically disadvantaged children (Collins, 
1976), and recent research dictates a broader perspective on 
school-readiness behaviors (Lazar et al., 1977). Given 
the recent federally supported effort to develop a test 
battery to measure the social competency of Head Start 
children, it appears that current approaches have moved away 
from major emphasis on the PSI. 

The original version of the PSI consisted of 
161 items, but the instrument has undergone . several revisions, 
each reducing the number of items. A 64-item version was 
standardized for the Head Start population on the responses 
of 1,531 children tested in 1969 in more than 150 Head Start 
classes in different parts of the country. The standardized 
sample consisted of black (64.2%), white (16.5%), Mexican- 
American (5.9%), Polynesian (5.1%) and Puerto Rican, 
Native American or Eskimo (4.2%) children between the ages 
of three years and six years five months. (This sample 
included only children tested in English.) The national 
norms developed from the standardization sample are in- 
adequate and have questionable meaning, because two of the 
five age groups used comprised fewer than 200 cases (three 
years to three years eleven months, and five years six 
months to six years five months). The PSI Handbook fails to 
caution users regarding the small number of cases involved 
in these age groups, yet it does caution users about reg ional 
norms based on fewer than 200 cases. The data presented in 
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the PSI Handbook on regional norms, along with variation in 
performance on the psi across regions, suggest that the 
standardization sample may not be representative of Head 
Start children across the United States. 

A 32-item version of the PSi was developed by 
Stanford Research institute and first used in the Head Start 
Planned Variation Study in 1971. The decision to use the 
32-item version of the PSi in the NDCS was based primarily 
on a review of this version by Walker and her colleagues 
(Walker, Bane and Bryk, 1973). This study, however, re- 
ported a number of concerns regarding use of the PSI, 
including cultural bias, scoring ambiguities, possible 
practice effects and questionable predictive validity. 

The inherent cultural bias of the PSI has been 
noted above. An Educational Testing Service study (Shipman, 
1972) found large performance differences among socioeconomic 
groups, supporting the position that the test is not culturally 
fair, at least across socioeconomic strata. The biases of 
the test are defensible on the grounds that "there are a 
number of skills which every child, whatever his background, 
will have to possess to be successful in kindergarten" 
(Walker et al., 1973, p. 371), and also because the test 
does not purport to be a culture-free assessment of cognitive 
ability. Walker and other critics have suggested that 
certain items do not reflect school achievement biases, but 
rather regional and ethnic or racial biases unrelated to 
school success. For example, the only correct answer to the 
question "Where does one find a lion?" is ma zoo. 
Children who answer "in a jungle" or "in Africa" are marked 
wrong. Another item asks, "whom does one go to when sick?" 
Again the answer is restricted; it is wrong, on the PSI, for 
the child to respond that he would go "to the hospital" or 
"to his parent or teacher," rather than to a doctor or a 
nurse. Another question, which presumably measures what the 
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test refers to as associative vocabulary, asks "Which way 
does the f err is wheel turn?" The relationship of such items 
to school readiness is not obvious. 



Walker and her colleagues also note scoring 
ambiguities in the PS I as an area of concern. Some items 
allow credit for having part of an answer correct and others 
do not. For example, in response to the direction "Color 
the triangle orange," the child is given one point for 
selecting the correct geometric shape and another point for 
selecting the correct color. In successfully responding to 
the request "Put the yellow car in the little box," however, 
the child is given only a single point despite the fact that 
judgments of color, size and relationship are required. 
Walker et al. also point out that the PSI may have stronger 
practice effects than other tests and recommend further 
study of such effects. 

A perplexing question in judging the merits 
of the PSI is raised by children's performance on the first 
item of the test, which simply asks, "What is your name?" 
Interestingly, across all age groups, approximately 10 
percent of NDCS children failed this item. One possible 
explanation could be that the sample consists of a large 
number of children who are retarded in their development; 
however, comparisons with items of similar difficulty do not 
indicate this to be the case. Another possibility is that 
certain children erroneously, as scored on the PSI, respond 
with their nicknames. in view of the frequency of this 
"error" and the possibility of negative situational effects 
in testing, inadequate responses to this first item might 
reflect the anxiety of some children in the test situation. 
It is possible, therefore, that test scores could be 
depressed for such children. 

The predictive validity of the PSI is also an 
issue. Bache (1975) notes that the PSI, as would be expected. 




correlates more highly with tests of verbal ability than 
with tests of other developmental abilities in young children. 
Others have noted a lack of predictive validity with school 
achievement, other achievement tests or even reading 
tests (French and Calson, 1969). Shipman, McKee and Bridgeman 
(1976) attempted to examine the PSI as a predictor of later 
school achievement. They reported moderate correlations 
between children.' s PSI scores in Year 1 (prior to preschool) 
and their achievement scores on the Raven Colored Progressive 
Matrices (.52), Cooperative Primary Tests — Reading (.59) 
and Cooperative Primary Tests— Math (.59) in Year 6 (third 
grade). Shipman and her colleagues were only interested in 
the PSI as a covariable for predicting the influence of Year 
1 family status, situation and process characteristics on 
school achievement • These variables were also substantially 
correlated with the achievement scores. However, when the 
effects of the Year 1 PSI scores were statistically removed 
through semi-partial correlations, the magnitude of most of 
the zero-order correlations between family characteristics 
and achievement that had been significant was substantially 
reduced. In general, the semi-partial correlations were 
small and statistically insignificant (Shipman et al., 1976, 
pp. 145-146). 

What Shipman and her associates found was that 
aside from mother's education, expectation and aspiration, 
family status and process Vc^riables in Year 1 provided less 
explanation for later achievement (in Year 6) than when PSI 
performance in Year 1 was taken into consideration. A 
series of stepwise regression analysis supported this 
conclusion. After entering family process and status 
variables, Shipman and her associates found that the PSI 
predicted an additional 6.4 to 7*0 percent of the variance 
in the third grade (Year 6) reading, math and Raven scores, 
which suggests the interaction of family characteristics and 
early readiness (as measured by the PSI) for later school 
achievement. 
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In an effort to control the influence of family 
characteristics on PSI performan.r> at T;^, the NDCS decided 
to employ change score analysis, vhich we note here. 
Although there have been several criticisms directed at the 
use of change scores in the literature (see Cronbach and 
Furby, 1970; Bryk and Weisburg, 1977), the NDCS felt that 
such analysis appeared ideally for minimizing children's 
performance differences at entry. 

While change score analysis may represent a 
technically acceptable statistical procedure for controlling 
background differences among children tested on a particular 
measure, it does not enhance the validity/reliability of the 
test itself. In this case the battery of existing cognitive 
measures are not considered, at least among minority NDCS 
panel members, culture fair. However, the use of change 
score analysis minimized racial and other socio-economic 
background differences among children tested and, equally 
important, allowed for attribution of outcomes to particular 
configurations of day care environments. 

It is also important to note that only children in 
target classrooms were tested in Year 6 of the longitudinal 
study. In addition to moving out of the school district, 
the most frequent reasons for no longer being in a target 
classroom were failing or skipping a grade, enrolling 
in a private or parochial school, and, in one site, exercising 
an available option to be bused to a different elementary 
school ;^>hipman et al . , 1976, p. 9). As Datta (1978) 
observed after reviewing the Lazar et al . (1977) study on 
the long-term impact of early childhood intervention programs 
on low-income children, the exclusion of children not on 
grade level in longitudinal studies undermines comparisons 
between children's performances at Tl and T2 . 
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Finally, Shipman, et al . , report finding no differ- 
ence for Year 1 PS I and Year 6 achievement scores between 
children who were enrolled in Head Start or some other form 
of preschool and children who were not enrolled in preschool. 
In sum, this study, which examined the PSI as a covariable 
for predicting the influence of family characteristics on 
later achievement, falils far short of confirming the PSI as 
a predictor of later school achievement. 

The Peabody picture Vocabulary Test 

The original (1959) version of the Peabody picture 
Vocabulary Test (PPVT) was standardized on a sample of 4,012 
white children and youths in Davidson County (Nashville), 
Tennessee, that included mentally, emotionally and physically 
handicapped children. Seller (1970) reports that, compared 
with other measures of indicated intelligence (e.g., the 
Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test and the Strongest Point Test), 
the PPVT yields depressed intellectual achievement scores 
for economically disadvantaged children. 

Mackler and Holman (1976) reject the PPVT as a 
poorly conceptualized vocabulary test. They point out that 
it is inadequate as a measure of intellectual potential, 
unless intelligence is equated with hierarchical vocabulary 
building or with what one has already learned. in reviewing 
bias in the original version of the PPVT, Mackler and Holman 
note a series of biases related to race, region, language 
and socioeconomic status, despite claims to the contrary in 
the test manual. They argue that the PPVT has a "blind spot 
for anything outside the general norm of white, middle-class 
living" (Mackler and Holman, 1976, p. 360). They also point 
out several language problems in the oral administration of 
the test. For instance, black dialect pronounciation could 
result in wrong responses. Similarly, definitions of words 
from low-income experience are not necessarily the same as 
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those from niddle-class experience, to which the test is 
geared. For example, "wailing" may not mean "crying" in 
certain dialects, but "really enjoying an experience." 

John and Goldstein (1964) found qualitative 
differences in verbal performance of four-y^ar-old lower- 
income children living in New York. An analysis of the 
first 35 items of the PPVr revealed that verbs, rural-related 
words and words with low frequency in lower-income families 
produced consistent errors for this group. Jeruchimowicz , 
Costello and Bagur (1971) reported that low-income black pre- 
schoolers made more errors on verbs than on nouns, whereas 
middle-income children showed no difference. 

Ali and Costello (1971) administered a modified 
PP\n[' to disadvantaged preschoolers, in which the first 70 
items were randomized for difficulty level and responses 
were positively reinforced verbally according to a fixed 
schedule, regardless of accuracy. The results suggest that 
the modified procedures positively influenced test scores; 
even more interestingly, results demonstrated a substantial 
increase in errors when the reinforcement schedule changed 
from 100 percent to 50 percent. This systematically induced 
change in performance implies examiner effects on child 
performance. 

Shipman and Tanaka (1971) and Shipman (1972) 
developed a modifi-^id version of the PPVT for Educational 
Testing Services (ETS) in an effort to reduce obvious racial 
bias in the original instrument. ITie ETS adaptation of the 
first 60 items contained new versions of a number of the 
human pictures to present black children and adults in a 
variety of roles. Meissner et ^.1 . (1S72) used this version 
of: the PPVT in the ETS Head Start Longitudinal Study. 
In the administration of Form A, which measures; receptive 
vocabulary, the tester presented the stimulus word orally 



and the child was required to point to one of four picture 
choices, in Form B, which measures productive vocabulary, 
the tester pointed to the stimulus picture on the page and 
asked the child to tell what it was, or, in the case of 
verbs, to say what the person in the picture was doing. 
Their results showed that disadvantaged childreii's receptive 
vocabulary was more correlated with other measures of 
cognitive abilities than with their expressive vocabulary. 
The highly significant differences between socioeconomxc 
groups found in both forms led the investigators to suggest 
that the test taps "ability" only within a particular 
cultural context, and that the PPVT is best viewed as a 
measure of receptive vocabulary. 

Meissner and his colleagues urged that the test 
not be used in its original format, since many of the stim- 
ulus pictures are dated and are particularly inappropriate 
for minority children. The original version of the PPVT, 
depicting blacks in only two roles, as railroad porter and 
native spear carriers, may have had effects on children 
being tested. The NDCS adopted the revised ETS version of 
the PPVT which measures receptive vocabulary. However, it 
is not clear that the ETS version adequately takes into 
account other sources of bias in the PPVT; for example, 
Meissner et al. (1972) report unstable sex differences. 

The PPVT apparently reflects many of the same 
middle-class biases that the PSI does, but unlike the 
PSI, the PPVT claims to be a culturally fair test. The 
literature, however, does not support this claim. 

Measurement Effects in Cognitive Test Scores 

There is considerable evidence that situational 
factors — including the race of the tester— can affect 
black children* s performance on standardized tests such as 
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the PSI and PPVT. This fact raised an additional concern 
about the reliability of standardized tests in assessing the 
cognitive development of black children tested by black and 
white testers in the day care setting. 

The effect of the race of the tester on children's 
performance on the PSI and PPVT, then, was a major concern 
of the Task Force. Slight tester effects were found in raw 
scores from the first administration of the PSI and PPVT 
during Phase III. Analysis of the scores revealed: 

• Analyses of PSI regression change scores of both 
white and black children showed that race of 

• tester was not significant. 

• The significance of mother's education (socio- 
economic status criterion) as a predictor of PSI 
gains is open to question. 

• Analysis indicated that, when all variables 
except the tester variables (race, sex, educa- 
tion) are controlled, a black child tested by 
a black tester can be expected to score 1.3 
points higher on the PSI than if tested by a 
white person, and (irrespective of race) about 
one point higher if tested by a high-school 
graduate than if tested by someone with a 
bachelor's or master's degree. Furthermore, a 
black girl is likely to score 1.3 points higher 
than a black boy. 

In tne second round of Phase III testing, race of 
child and tester were matched as closely as possible. 
Subsequent analysis of adjusted PSI and PPVT adjusted gain 
scores showed that race of tester effects were nonexistent 
for the PSI and statistically insignificant for the PPVT. 

NDCS Use of the PSI and the PPVT 



Improvements were made in the NDCS design and 
analytical techniques to mitigate the effects of cultural 



bias in the PSI and PPVT. First, the PSI and the PPVT were 
used to measure the change in children's knowledge accumula- 
tion over a given period. The use of generalized gain score 
analysis on raw cognitive scoresS was adopted in order to 
eliminate the effects of children's pretest characteristics 
(family background, socioeconomic status, etc.)- This 
technique was sensitive to environmental influences during 
the interval between pre- and post-test and to center-to-center 
differences. The adjusted gain scores of the PSI and PPVT 
have proved to be largely independent of background variables 
such as race, sex and family income. 

The adjusted gain scores varied systematically 
across centers, and this center-level variation was ultimately 
related to the study's major policy variables. Because 
change scores were analyzed at the center level and not at 
the child level, corresponding analysis of center-level 
"background" characteristics was conducted. Center averages 
of mother's education, family income, number of adults in 
the home, percentage of white children enrolled and a poverty 
index were explored. These factors — or covariables — were 
found to be unrelated to adjusted psi and PPVT gains on the 
center level. 

NDCS Observation Measures 

The remaining instruments used in the NDCS were 
based on observations of children and caregivers in specified 
settings. 9 The Task Force urged throughout the study that 
observation measures play as important a role as standardized 
tests in generating data on the effects of the policy 
variables. There is strong support in the literature for 
this strategy (Walker, 1973), despite general concerns of 
reliability and validity of observations noted in Chapter 
Two. 
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The system selected for observing caregivers and 
the classroom environment, called the Adult-Focus Instrument 
(API), had been used previously in evaluating the Follow 
Through and Head Start Planned Variation Projects. The 
instrument's coding system was modified for *.;he WDCS to 
record adult behavior in day care centers. TiiC instrument 
has three parts — the Physical Environment Inventory, which 
describes the space, equipment and materials in the classroom? 
the Classroom Snapshot, which records numbers of staff and 
children present in the classroom and the general configura- 
tion of their activities; and the Five-Minute Interaction, a 
continuous record of the behavior of a particular caregiver. 

The Child-Focus Instrument (CFI) is used to record 
observed behaviors of the child during instructional free 
play, teacher-directed activity and an exparimental situation. 
For the last situation, t*ie CFI was sl.^ghtly modified tc 
focus on a limited number of behaviors assumed to be associated 
with the situation. Although the CFI, as conceptualized 
by Prescott (1976? see also Pre cott et al . , 1975), was 
designed to measure tne context and structure of the child's 
environment, it was uiied in the NDCS to measure behavioral 
trai'-s of individual children, which vere later aggregated 
to classroom and center le'els for analysis. 

Measurement Effects in Observation Instruments 

Race-of-observer effects noted by Abt Associates 
staff during Phase II analysis raised questions about sthe 
reliability of the observation measures. The analysis, 
based on data collected during the first two data collection 
periods of the study (Tl and T2 ) , indicated that the 
pattern of coding observations of children and caregivers 
might have been different for black and white observers. 
NDCS staff d ecided that although the race— of— observer 
effects (first uncovered in the Child-Focus Instrument) were 
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small, each of the important dependent measures in Phase II 
(CFI, API, PSI and PPVT) should be analyzed for similar 
effects* 



NDCS researchers could not conduct a conclusive 



analysis of this problem, however, because the Phase II 



modate such analyses. In particular, the data base for 
an analysis of race-of-observer effects was weakened by a 
scarcity of observations by black observer^: of white children 
at Tl, T2 and T3 . Nevertheless, the analys-.y as conducted 
using T2 data because it concained the best * .st-.xbution of 
observer race across child race and site, hlcpr. jr not 
conclusive, the observer effects analysis for tno cri and 
AFI generated the following conclusions. 



Child-Focus Instrument (Phase II); 



• Of the 22 codes used on this instrument, 17 are 
significant for race-of-observer effects o.i the 
basis of regression analyses. 

• T-test analyses of selected T2 data also 
showed statistically significant differences on 
14 of the 22 codes (the T-test results nearly 
parallel the regression results). 

• Regression analyses on a selected scunple based 
only on observations of chiiaren who were 
observed by both black and white observers 
again showed sirnificant race-of-observer 
effects . 



Adult-Focus In.?.t ri :.jt»ent (Ph£ :>e II) : 

# Race-of-obsei ver effects were detected. 

However these cannot be simply iiti eipreted, 
since it was shown that race of caregiver, fee 
structure of center, and social status of 
children as measured by the PSI also had 
effects. It is also possible that race of 
observer actually has an effect on caregiver 
behavior. 



(Tl, T2) data base and design were not structured to accom- 
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• Black and white observers tended to code at 
different rates. White observers anded to 
code more frames on the average. 



• There was a significant effect of race of 
observer on frequency of use of certain API 
codes. Th,e differer es for the individual codes 
led to a significant difference on the combina- 
tion variables: white observers coded a higher 
level of interactiveness than did black observers, 
regardless of the race of the caregiver being 
observed . 

The NDCS analytic teeur. concluded as a result 
of this analysis that "the significant effect of race of 
observer clouds the interpretation of the results of the 
adult- focus analyses. First, the relation o:^ site to 
caregiver behavior appears to be strong, and site effects 
are confounded with race of observer effects. Second, the 
effects of race of staff (caregiver) are confounded with 
observer effects. Third, race of observer is only one 
characteristic of the coders that might l ave af ft :Jted 
interpreter reliability. The strong effects of race of 
observer are an indication of more general problems of 
reliability with the Adult-Focus Instrument th/ shou/ i be ' 
examined before conclusions based on the inst::ument can 
be accepted." 

On the basis of this analysis, the resear-:n design 
was altered to counter race-of-observer effecti i<, the final 
data collection effort for Phase III: 

• Both children and caregivers were '^bse ^'ed 
by bi-racial teams to mitigate the : ftcct 
of observer bias. 



• Longer observations, by one black and one 
white observer, were conducted to provide 
tests of inter-rater agreement. 




Analysis of Phase III data showed that these 
measures reduced race-of-observer effects. Although small 
and statistically insignificant observer effects were found, 
they do not jeopardize the reliability of the data. Observa- 
tion data, like cognitive test scores, were aggregated and 
analyzed at the center level for Phase III analyses. 

NDCS Use of Observation Measures 

Inclusion of observation measures in the NDCS 
effects battery was strongly supported by the Black Task 
Force. The Task Force urged that observation data be given 
at least equal weight with test results in NDCS effects 
analyses. The NDCS minority consultants believed that 
observations provided a more culturally fair assessment of 
children's response to the day care center setting. Observa- 
tion measures provided an adequate comparative measure of 
day care quality and were analyzed in conjunction with test 
results in order to arrive at comprehensive indicators of 
quality care. 

The potentially harmful effect of observer bias 
was reduced in the revised Phase III design of balancing 
black and white observers, children and caregivers. In this 
respect, the NDCS research design represents a significant 
advance in the use of observations as measures of day care 
process . 

Analysis of Outcome Measures 

NDCS analyses of Phase III observation and 
standardized test results are mutually supporting in 
indicating which configurations of center day care seem to 
be beneficial for children. 10 Centers scoring high on 
some of the characteristics captured by the observation 
measures (e.g., caregiver interactiveness, child involvement. 
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degree to which classes are organized into closed struct^ :ed 
versus open-ended activities) also tended to >re high on 
the cognitive measures. A general pattern of -rhild fond 
adult behavior associated with children's acquisitio , of 
skills and knowledge as measured by the PSI and PPVT emerged: 

• Children in small groups are more interactive 
and also tend to have higher gain scores on the 
PSI and PPVT. 

• Centers that structure classes into medium- 
sized groups opposed to larger ones also 
have higher gains on both PSI and PPVT. 

• Centers described as stressing the individual 
child's personal development had higher ppvT 
test scores on the average than centers that 
stressed children as part of a group. 



• Centers in which caregivers spend a large 
proportion of their time interacting with 
individual children tend to have higher PPVT 
gain scores than centers in which caregivers 
tend to focus their attention on groups of 
children. 



Centers in which caregivers are more interactive 
and tend to orient themselves towards children 
tend to have higher gain scores (especially 
on the PPVT) . 



• Centers that can be characterized as having 
structured as opposed to open-ended classroom 
processes tend to have higher PSI gains. 



• Centers that had an emphasis on acquisition of 
school-related skills tended to be charac' :r- 
'ized by higher gains. 

The reservations of the Black Task Force regarding 
the PSI are essentially those surrounding any standardized 
test of global ability and achievement and surrounding the 
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notion of predictive validity itself. The correlation 
between PSI and later academic performance is not in dis- 
pute and the Black Task Force supports its use for certain 
research purposes. However, the correlation does not in 
itself demonstrate that the PSI is a measure of general 
cognitive skill or ability for which it could easily be 
mistaken. Moreover, Shipman's research shows that the 
predictive power of PSI disappears when certain socio- 
cultural characteristics of the family are controlled.* 
Since these characteristics are likely to vary with race, 
they underscore the point that the PSI is a racially and 
culturally bound measure and should not be used for cross- 
racial or cross-cultural comparisons of cognitive ability. 



♦Shipman, et al. Disadvantaged Children and Their First 
School Experience, pp. 180-189. 
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CHAPTER FOUR; CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The satisfactory resolution of many ^f the problems 
explained in previous chapters was completed during the 
final data collection period and during the analyses of 
effects findings in Phase III. The following factors, in 
particular, influenced the Task Force's acceptance of NDCS 
findings : 

• Adjustments made in data collection procedures 
and statistical analyses aimed at isolating 
test biases were used to eliminate cultural 
bias in the measures and their administration; 



• Effects findings were based on patterns of 

behavior and outcomes for children and caregivers 
that reflected converging results on both 
observations and measures of accumulated 
knowledge • 



• Effects findings were analyzed on the center 
level not on the individual child or caregiver 
level; findings were not used to compare ethnic 
groups on any of the dimensions measured • 

NDCS Policy Analysis 

The policy implications of NDCS cost/effects findings, 
presented in the first volume of the NDCS Final Report, are 
sensitive to the concerns of the black communityl2, 
particular, the Task Force endorses the statement that the 
fundamental criterion for evaluating alternative policy options 
is their effect on the well-being and development of children 
in federally subsidized care. The report attempts to rule 
out policy options that are clearly inferior and presents 
for consideration feasible options for federal regulatory 
policy and administrative practice in the day care arena. 
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Several other policy considerations are also 
particularly relevant to the Task Force's concerns. The 
policy analysis in the Final Report points out that, "The 
variability in the characteristics of day care centers 
across states reflects the serious inequity in the current 
uneven enforcement of federal day care regulations, if the 
federal governme nt does not adopt a consistent, unambiguous 
and determined posture with respect to the objectives ^ 
content, interp retation and enforcement of federal day care 
purchas ing regulations, major inequalities in the character- 
istics of day ca re services across states will persist ." 
Because black children are disproportionately represented in 
the federally subsidized day care population, they are 
undoubtedly affected by inequalities in the characteristics 
of day care services across states. A clear and consistent 
regulatory policy could assure that children receive day 
care comparable in quality regardless of where they live. 

Although NDCS effects findings could not specify a 
caregiver specialization requirement, the Final Report con- 
cludes that research results were strong enough to suggest 
that such a provision be considered for future federal day 
care regulations. Specialized training in a child-related 
field clearly promotes better care for children. 12 ^his find- 
ing is of major importance to black caregivers as well. A 
specialized training requirement and/or training program for 
federally subsidized day care would provide the opportunity 
for skilled and rewarding work for many low-income persons 
without academic credentials. 

Black caregivers constitute a substantial propor- 
tion of all caregivers employed in federally subsidized day 
care centers (28 percent). The NDCS found that day care 
center staff are paid relatively low wages compared to 
workers with similar educational attainment and experience 
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and that almost 30 percent cf lead teachers and more than 45 
percent of classroom aides in day care centers are paid 
wages less than or equal to the federal minimum wage. 
Chapter Eight recommends that reimbursement rates should be 
set high enough that centers are able to pay all staff the 
federal minimum wage. However, even payment of the minimum 
wage is not sufficient to lift most day care staff, many of 
whom are the primary or sole income-earners in their families 
above the proverty threshold. Persons experienced and 
qualified to care for young children should receive adequate 
pay and sufficient incentive to improve their caregiving 
skills. 

Conclusions and Recommendations of the Task Force 

Both Abt Associates Inc. and ACYF have shown their 
awareness of the sensitive nature of social policy research. 
Their approach to the NDCS has been marked by appropriate 
sensitivity to the human and political problems associated 
with carrying out a study involving multiethnic groups.' 
They have responded reasonably to the concerns of minorities, 
especially the Black Task Force of the NDCS Consultant Panel. 

Much of the concern expressed by the Task Force 
throughout the study focused on the use of standardized 
cognitive tests as a measure of day care effects. The 
consultants were apprehensive about wnether such tests were 
valid and reliable measures of specified cognitive traits 
among black children. These concerns were significantly 
allayed by considering the test scores as only one element - 
of a whole complex of dal.a. Adjustments made in later 
phases of the data collection procedures, by statistical 
procedures aimed at isolating known test biases and, most 
importantly, by the appropriate use and interpretation of 
these test data in the NDCS also indicate NDCS responsiveness 
to these concerns. 



Despite their limitations, standardized tests have 
proved very useful in addressing the study's major policy 
issues. Whether these tests are valid measures of individual 
cognitive ability, valid predictors of school achievement 
among black children, or whether they capture a large or 
narrow slice of a child's cognitive domain will remain 
contested issues. The test battery used in the ndCS repre- 
sented adequate instruments for the purposes of the study. 

Standardized tests were not considered measures of 
intelligence in the NDCS, nor were they used for the purpose 
of comparing ethnic groups on this dimension. Rather, 
aggregated at the class and center level, test scores were 
used to complement observational data as indicators of day 
care program quality. The NDCS' standardized test data 
and observational data provide convergent conclusions about 
those patterns of center-based day care that seem to be most 
beneficial to children. For these reasons, the Task Force 
supports the use of effects findings based on NDCS instruments. 

The process by which these conclusions were 
reached involved several major social research methodological 
and design precedents: 

• The involvement of a culturally representative 
review body and research staff in the conduct 
of major social policy research; 



• The use of observation measures as major 
indicators of day care program quality for 
young children; 



• The adaptation of study design to address 

race-of-tester/ observer effects in multiethnic 
research. 
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These steps should serve as models for future 
policy research efforts involving blacks and other minorities. 
Other issues identified by the Task Force have bearing on 
future policy research in the child development area: 

• Future research efforts should be aware of and 
responsive to the need to identify and develop 
appropriate measures for the different populations 
studied, e.g., different ethnic and language 
groups. The practical requirements of implement- 
ing and completing large-scale studies too 
often dictates practical and immediate solutions 
to these problems. 



• Further development of observation measures of 
young children's development should be pursued, 
including examination of reliability problems 
associated with observer bias. 



Many blacks and other researchers fear that 
secondary analysis of nDCS effects findings for cross-ethnic 
comparisons could be misused or misinterpreted. As specific 
measures of cognitive and socioemotional development at the 
child level, there are sufficient questions of race and 
class bias in the PSI and PPVT, coupled with race-of-tester 
effects, to make the data suspect for valid cross-cultural 
comparisons. 



Abt has responded to this concern by storing all 
individual child and staff racial identifiers on a separate 
computer tape, linked by code to the full data base. 
Requests for use of this tape by responsible researchers 
will be reviewed jointly by ACYF, Abt and the minority 
subcommittee of the Society for Research and Child Develop- 
ment. However, the Task Force recognizes that freedom of 
access to public data should not be unfairly restricted. 
All researchers should have equal opportunity to review and 
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reanalyze NDCS data. The request process described above is 
intended only to safeguard against blatant misuse of data 
that were collected for a specific purpose. NDCS researchers 
feel a responsibility to the children, parents and center 
staff who participated in the study in good faith to promote 
knowledge and understanding of center day care. 
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NOTES 



i; ou^?!""^ organizations were funded by the Administra- 

i "^1?' ^"^ Families (aCYF) to conduct the 

study, Abt Associates inc. (AAI) of Cambridge, Massachusetts 
and SRI international of Menlo Park, California. Abt Assoc- 
-ates had overall administrative and technical responsibility 
for the study, while SRI, as testing contractor, was respons- 
ible for selecting and administering measures both of day care 
classroom processes and the effects of regulatable center 
characteristics on children in the classroom. 



2. The large number of black children in the NDCS sample is 
a consequence of site selection factors, compounded by the 
large number of centers included in the Atlanta site, and the 
selection crit.-rion of federally funded (sponsored) and full- 

r.'n?.?®Il "^^c^^t^ however, that the 

racial composition of children in day care centers nationally, 
including nonfederal sponsors and part-time centers, is approx- 
imately the reverse of the white-black mix included in the 

!: ■ ■ ^ —^y Centers in the U.S.; A National Profile 

1976-1977 , Volume III ot the Final Report of the National Day 
Care Study (Cambridge, MA: Abt Associates inc., 1978) 

3. William Morrill, remarks made at a policy seminar at Abt 
Associates, Cambridge, Massachusetts, January 11, 1977. 

4. Letter of Dr. Asa Billiard to Allen N. Smith and Dr. Jane 
Stallings, March 18, 1976, see Appendix B. 

5. The major undebatable similarity between all racial 
groups in the United states is that they all belong to the 
same biological species. Beyond this often overlooked 
fact, studies on racial differences, especially in the 
psychological literature, dominate the field, our position 
IS that ]ust as there are observable physical differences 
between racial groups there are cultural differences as well 
■Tnon^ll^^'K^^ attributes of a given racial group are dependent 
upon the hereditary properties of the group members. However, 
the social attributes seemingly are functions of cultural 
elements, which modify and shape observable bphaviors. We 
tnink that it is obviously an error to attribute acquired, 
learned traits to heredity in the presence of known learning 
experiences. Such a position nonetheless has been assumed 

by many contemporary theorists in attempting to explain 
racial differences in behavior acquisition of different 
groups. Furthermore, we recognize that blacks can conform 
to white cultural patterns and vice versa, where if it were 
not for observable racial characteristics one could not 
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distinguish individuals according to cultural affiliation. 
One does not need a measurement device to ascertain such a 
simple observation (see Rogers, 1944; Jahn, 1968; Driscoll, 
1976). Certainly there are behavioral differences between 
blacks and whites. But the extent to which these differences 
are inimical to cultural influence, especially since they 
are largely acquired traits, is irrational. The critical 
concern has been that the conceptualization of what has been 
observed as different has also been often labeled as inade- 
quate. Although certain behaviors might well be inadequate 
in certain contexts^ the behavior of blacks can not simply 
be dismissed as inferior to that of whites, especially where 
the two groups may function in or be adapted to different 
environmental contexts. 

6. The NDCS went beyond examining interobserver agreement 
as a source of bias and included variance component analysis 
as well. See J. Travers, c. Coelen and R. Ruopp, National Day 
Care stud y Second Annual Report , (Cambridge, MA: Abt Assoc- 
iates Inc. , 1977) . 

7. See J. Travers, c. Coelen and R. Ruopp, op. cit.; and 

J. Travers and R. Ruopp, National Day Care Study Prelimina ry 

Findings and Their Implications . (Cambridge, MA: Abt 

Associates Inc., 1978). 

8. See R. Goodrich and J. Singer, "Cognitive Change in the 
National Day Care Study Effects Analyses, Volume IV-C of the 
Final Report of the National Day Care Study (Cambridge, MA- 
Abt Associates inc., 1979). See also, Lee J. Cronbach and Lita 
Furby, "How We Should Measure "Change"— Or Should We?" 
Psycholog ical Bulletin ^ vol. 74, No. 1, 1970, pp. 68-80. 

9. See J. Travers, c. Coelen and R. Ruopp, op. cit., for 
full descriptions of observation measures. See also R. Ruopp, 
J. Travers, F. Glantz, and C. Coelen, Children at the Center, 
Volume I of the Final Report of the National Day Care Study 
(Cambridge, MA: Abt Associates Inc., 1979). 

10. See Ruopp et al . , op. cit.. Chapters Five and Six. 

11. See Ruopp et al., op. cit., chapter Eight. 

12. Ibid., Chapters Six and Eight. 
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B-1 Letter of Concern from Dr. Asa Billiard 
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March 1976 

^"2 Position Statement: Black Advisory Board Members 

July 1976 

Preliminary Report and Recommendations of the 
NDCS Black Task Force 
December 1976 
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San Francisco Stole Ujiivcrcihj 



lc<0 HCUCiVAY /.VCNUC • SAN rJA.'.CilCO, C/ UfCSNI/. ?*\^2 



March 18, 1975 



Mr, Allen N. Sr.ith 
Office of Child Deveioppent 
P.O.Sox 1182 
Washington, D.C. 20013 

.Dr. JoiTies Stallings 
Stanford Research Institute 
Hsnlo Fork, CA. 9U025 

Dear ?-tr. Smith and Dr. S tailings: 

In keeping with your request in the letter fro-. Dr. Stallinj-s .dated ?!arch 12, 
I ani responding, with comirients , to the report of field Testing of Ir^strur.ents 
fc :ha .•iaticr.."'.l Doy Care Cost->:ffects Study by Stanford Hesearch Institute. 
Thank you for the opportvuiity to reviev/ the docur.ent and to offer the follow- 
ing observations. 

I note from your docur.ent that you are in the second p'nase of a three phase 
project and that at tlie conclusion of the third p<'<ASe there is the intent to 
produce "the relationship of moasurcd chQn^:GS in child behavior and the policy 
variables..." In your letter to tie you requested that I naV.e observations 
about the appropriateness of the child variables which were selected for your 
sample, and that I comment on the nsasurer.ent selection and, if aooropriate, 
that I reco:r.ncnd other measures to be considered. I have ,?;one through the 
docu.T,ent quite carefully and find that I have comrvents both of a general and 
a specific nature. Please bear with T.e as I approach the general coT.i7;c-nts 
first for tlic task which I have been asked, to perform is cast in such a way 
that critical considerations regarding the '/hole assessTient process could be 
overlooked. 

General* Concerns 

The job of cvaluatinp; "instruments" must proceed from a variety of pei-^srectives . 
Instruments go not stand in isolation from a variety of influential contextual 
forces. It is indeed unfortunate that v:e have tended to treat "instruments"' 
es if they were totally self-contained and v;ere separated in space and tiir.e 
from^users and coijditions. The following observations will illustrate the 
point. 

!• T^e . error of "Oniversalitv" 

To use the instruments which arc described in a nationwide assessment 
is to c^rcc'.ed as if all children, communities, prof.rams and child 
care providers are bariically ali>:c, and y«t v/e know ''uite well from 
oI>5erv<qtion nnd from the research that no two programs are alike in 
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goals or operation. V.'e also Vnow that the r^any cultural crouds, each 
carrying, their o;,7i lancuage, style, s'orld view and values,^ and that 
these co.v.ponents are reflected in any asscssir.ent proce.-^s in such a 
way as to confound data collected from standardised instru-.ents • 
Every single child variable which has bean selected and dascrihed 
beginning on Page 6 takes on a unique n;35ning in any given cultural 
context. ;:ov.-here in the docuii.enr is there reflected a sensitivity 
to this variability. 

2. "Instrur.ents" are fused With tl;e Users . 

It cannot be ignored that the person adrdnistering the"In'struirent" 
or interpreting data from the instrunient is in actual fact a variable ' 
, in the data collection process, mat person is a variable, first, 
because the subjects of assessmant are^ffective differentially by 
dirfercnt observers vhen they give their responses and, in the second 
instance, the observer is a variable in that observers from a coir.inon 
culture uring to the assessiner.t situation preconceptions and values 
which structure their responses independently of the behavior of the 
subject. Given this fact, raw data in theu.selvns have little neaninp,. 
Some improvement in the situation can he r.ained only if the cerson 
making the observation, and the conditions under which the observations 
have been made are described systematically and in depth enual to the 
kind of assessment be.uig performed on the subjects. To be 'specif ic 
for example, we know that the ethnic backnround of observers^ influences 
both client response and observer interpretation. There is no evidence 
that the ''instruments" take into account such variables as ethnic back- 
ground, aoe, sex, value orientation, self-conceot , etc. of the observer. 
To continue without this is to repeat the cross errors of all previous 
large scale assessments involving cross-cuitural ponulations of obs»-- 
vars and subjects. I. cannot emphasise too stroncrlv' the fact thai- wf 
have a danrerons sit^^At^nn wri.nr^P o bservers ^re lulled. into h(^^^^^f^T ^^ 
that any test or observa tion system can be ^pglied to ^ny ronni;,f-^ ^ 
on-tne as sumption 'that the observation Is a "standard procedur e." 

^* >"'ea"ini:fu l Assessioent Must Tie Pro5?ra:r.Patic Goals to the Child Care Process 

It appears from the document that the final outcome of the field testing 
of the instrument will be to develop a standard battery to be administered 
in the same way to all populations across the nation, 'it should be cl^i^r 
to Qven the casual observer that child care pnD-,rams differ :;iceiy in terr.s 
or programmatic goals and in terms of the design and implei.v-ntation of the. 
pix»cess of care itself. Meaningful evaluation then is really a matter of 
comparing a child's growth before and after a prot^ram of services has been 
delivered but this must be done in terms of the goals which were stated. 
To fail to take this Ln to account is zo assess a given pro^^ram for r,oals 
x/hich it does not seek and to fail to assess a given program for goals 
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whicn nay be indicated as lis priority. To rr.y kncwlodf.e there 
exists no set of national coals for doy care. The v«-y .act of 
developin;; a standard baitery to assess day care Drorra.-n' files 
in the face of reality. " ' 

Inco.-nlete and Inadsqu^te ■Review of Relevant Scholarshi p 

1 took careful note of the references which were cited and listed 
and was disappointed to discover that even though your letter Lo- 
dicates that the assessment is designed for and 'directed toward 
prir.arily low incone Black and Ifnite faniilies and middle incor.e 
Slack and V-Tiite families, there was no reference indicat '-.(t that 
sir.nificant minority scholarship had been utilized. In my'oDinion 

• tnis cast serious doubt on the oi:ality of the review of literature 
To be specific. Dr. V.'ade rfoblas of the Westside Cor.T,unity Cental 
Kealtn Center is probably the fore.T.ost scholar- on Dlack self-coic-ot 

• in the country today. Ifot only has Dr. Nobles developed and oublished 
important tneoretical and practical formulations, he also has provided 
important critiques of existinf; literature on the assessment of self- 
concept of Black children by l.-hite researchers. Dr. I.-obles aronr; 
otner Dlack psychologists,- is nationally known and respected bv the 
entire establishment of Black Psycholo.-.ists. Even thounh he is in 

the Bay Area, and I believe may even have worked at Stan'i-ord at one 
time, his work is totally overlooked. Si::.ilarly, the seminal work by 
Gloria Jonnson Powell which is reported in Carl Senna's book. The ' 
Fallacy of I.Q. , was totally ignored, and yet Dr. Powellb research 

f n,^"''^''"^'^ clearly the difficulties of approachinr, the r.easu-em-nt 
of Dlack self-cojicapt in standard fashion. Further, the most rec°nt 
researcn by Manuel Rair.ires, III and Alfredo Castonada which i= report- 
ed an tneir book. C ultural Jainocracy: Bicorr.itive Develon.-, "nt in" Edu- 
cation has been totally ignored and yet this is a maior scholarly 

contribution from persons cor.-etc-nt to hold a minority perspective, 
rney are also in our hone state. In addition to tlie above," I would 
highly recommend consideration of the book bv Peter SchraPr -and Diane 
Diyoky entitled.. The Myth of the livT^cractive" Child . Such consider- 
ations as are presented there are particularly r-rmaine to th» study 
underway. . In- 1976, in the face of all tho historical blunders in 
ninority assessment, it would be unforgivable -that a study dealing in 
Inrr.e measure with Black populations would be conducted with no atten- 
tion to the scholarship which has emorPied in the last few "ea"s f-om 
a Black perspective. I hasten to add that this is not simoly a matter 
Of equity or fair play. Jt is a Mtter of adequacy and scholarship. 

Confused Goals, Research or /.ssessme-t 

I have observed earlier that the instruments apoear to have be«^n devol- 
oped .without any reconniticn of variety ir. Day Care sites. V.lthout 
attention to the operational c-oals, and not simply the aotei-.tial or 
.l-.eoretical coals, what is the basis for tl.e selection from amon? the 
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variety of instrunents? There is a real dinr,er here th.at what Is Ir.- 
tcn'ied to be an assessnient of effects will^ be faet, be ficninr. eioe- 
dition r-2seareh. Quite naturally, rcseareh is dn ^.sroet of the field 
testinr. of instrunant.s. This is as it should be. However, trie selection 
fron anonfT field tested instr'Lir.ents recuires a further steo. That step 
is to Lnsure eoncrruenee between the instrunent selected and the pro^rrani 
and i;oals which are offered and pursued. Mowhere in the docur.ent is th-are 
a suc.nestion that such is to be the case, Every sue<:estion seens to 
point to the use of a universal battery, which ma/;es sense only if there 
is universal programminij. 

I*n sure it is clear by now that' I have f ur.adinental rosorvat ion'a about the enriro 
process of the assenep.ent and not sinoly rescrvatiorjs about ?;r.all pieces of the 
operation. If the Office of Child Develop-.erit is interested, truly, in assessing 
-toe effectiveness of pro£;rams then two f unduir.ental guidelines seer, irr.perative . 

1. Tne assessment instrument or processes r.ust be content valid 
with respect to the prof}ran beinf; offered, and 

2. No assessrtcnt should be done for variables which arc not 
clearly a part of the design .of a given Day Care operation, 
that is to say, diagnosis in areas where it is clear that 
no prescriptions are available, constitutes an invasion of 
privacy and a meaningless exercise. Tor exan-.ple, there is 
no need to diagnose for nutrition if there is no intent to 
feed. 

Particular Observations * " 

1. Variable Selection Weakness ; • . 

On pafje 5 of the document it was indicated that tlie variables which were 
selected for examination were the result of the literature search 
and the recornmendation of consultants. Althoun^h the process of variable 
selection was not fully explicated, it appeared that the final result 
ccmes down to a patter of consensus across a variety of fnroups.. I can't 
help but wonder if, by Day Care Center basis, the sar.e variables would 
he selected as important. 

2* Variable Definition as Poorlv Defined Constructs ' 

Hach of the child variables indicated is treated in the same wav. There 
is a veri' short description of the variable, then there is a very lonr 
description of the variable as indicated in the literature. The problem 
here is that it is not clear that a construct such as ''dependency*' neans 
the r.ame thin^ across research£:rs , such as Musscn, Sir.el, and Beller, 
Similarly, there's no discussion of a precise link between the construe 
■ named and the assftss;nent instrur.ents diisir.ned to assess the construcr. 
Therefore, for pa^es 6 throur,h 27 variables are listed but there is no 
precision in the definition of the variable. 
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^- ^"Qdeouate Reliability for St^nd-grdi-ed Inst: 

atln' t\%%-"ucir''' --"-station of-fnrS ta' Or;!" 

Kno.m oc.s about ony assassr-.nt instrument. A -.aio- kno-./n fact 
that thera is differential vallditv and r"l-- = b--lit-- • I 

nents. This is particularly ,o fo*; ^^1;^;;':^^:° ^^""'1;^ 

Dla« children .t would be Inexcusable to uiiii.e ra:,orted roU- 
aiJility coefficients without r^-i-T-t -<:• • - reii- 

for H1.-,CK children. " SiSlarl"-^ vif-^o-'^-r 

or adr.iniotr..tor of inst-urlV^^ Ir- l-";,^" --• ' - 1 '^^ ^^"^ • ^"^ ^bccrver 
b= variobles in the a.s.sos.r.ent proc3ss. so.lo svsten.tic waj >:;°»s- 

ve"'is r:'uired'''.rts''r'-"^ ^^^-"^^ °^ °^ 

ver is ru^uired. Mithout ninir.u.- reliabilitv, it is virtuallv i--r,- 

ouri^r-: conducting an%=%e3sJrt n"o r.^^hlc'h 

■v^rv-r •° •"•--^'^ a'-rorp .ous. unrslinbl^ low 

Ibour'h-'derT"'-""'" " rosnonsibility f "r cLiunica'tion 

obout .nc aefects or tne assessment process. There is c=rtainlv an ' 
etnical question involved here. c.r^ainiy an 

l|^5g_° 0?liditv Data on Classroon'cnvir^r..-.nt and Instruct inn. , 



«». Ab 

Pract ice 



as .nose classroom environn^-nts and instructional practices that nro- 
note the norn-al growth and dovelopnent of children!" I c;«ainl/ 
anra5l^"ton°?'""''','°"" ^>'e docur.ant is there 

ronr'nts o^ in"''''^-"'^'''''''' "'"^^^^ °^ clnssix^om envi- 

ronn.nts or instructional practices to cV-anoes in children, vrnile 

certain"!, 'n'^^'- '"'^ T^' '""^ assess.nent purposes bein? - 

cleir rn.r . • " "^'"^^ dcn,o:,strated . In Chaoter M it is 

clear tnat it is ver/ easy to utilize sny one of a variety of obse- 

'"^''^"'^■^"^^ ^° describe class«,o;n operation. '.That is not 
whinh'-- ^f, °" ^''^ i>'f°rn-.ation about classroon, operation, 

unicn 13 to be collected, will be utilized in rhe deterr^ination of 
^nl\lt l^:^\ paragraph on pa^s lOU is verv interest- 

flLlJ^a^-. - Z^"" ^7 ^'""^ observation of 

Classroom, perforir.Dnce and pupU outcor.:ss. In chort. whst is to Le 

is": fSd t' f °bserv.t:or;7 It is understood that this 
is rl -r/" ^"^^-""'^■^"^ --^e specific research desic^ 

IS no. cescribed. novever. a cesir.n is ir.olied in the very selection 
o. u^strunents. Ifnat will these be used for? To give an exarole o^ 
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What happens in a hij^hly ::oph.vst icat'od articulation of the connection 
bef.;oen observed process variables and public outcones, I refer vou 
to Dave H'jrliner, Kay .Hint and William Tikunoff's st»jdy at Tar V.'est 
Laboratory for educational .Hescarcii concern in cr the te^ichinr. variables 
associated with the pr^ssencc or abr.cnce of pupil rains. 

5. Item IMaz Discussion L,inited to N'-^rrow Statistical Me^.ninf^ 

The discussion of Item ilias on page lia and in Appendix C-ra:;e S it 
appears that the total discussion of Item Bias hinr.es upon statistical 
item analysis. Much more ciata is needed in order to demonstrate the 
absence of bias in both the statistical and 'in the broader sense. To 
de:;.onstrote statistically that the shape of the curve for anv two 
. r.roups is equivalent is not in \tself sufficient to d^.^ionstrate the 
absence even of statistical oias. 

^* Recommended Variables and the Abs^ince of Theoretical' Interritv 

An examination of the variables listed in Table 17 indicates an absence 
of an articulated, philosophical, theoretical, and socio-cultural ::.to-r-t- 
to the measures bein^j proposed: Particularly notev.-orthy in this rt-ard 
is the fact that such variables as dcpendcncv, autonomy, ar,rress:on, self- 
control, social involvement, etc, r.nin their r.eanint; onlv in a c'iven 
social context. The effect of a national assessment 'is to dissect ar.-i 
separate from a socio-cultural context variables which by that act will 
■ lose their meaning,. 
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I ve expressed my concerns in the stronr.est way possible. I do this not out of 
ar.v nc.;ative feeling for SRI or even because of any theoretical disar.r^enent 
witii tne procedures which have been advanced. Ky orir.ary concern is that infor- 
mation once developed is never innocent. It beco.T.es even less innocent when it 
oears a stamp of respectability which easily corr.cs as a consequence of the id-nri- 
ric^tion of instruments or studies witn prestirrious research institutes or .-nalor 
.riovornnent ar.encies. Knowing; this, all of us bear a heavy resconsibility to ^»ursu^ 
r^si^irrii only m the most competent, accurate and careful fashion. The'h-'stor/ 
of >nux^ow research and negative consequences in public pol lev is so widesnrfr-id 
and fresn tnnt consequences must be anticioated at every point in the develo:-ire..: 
o. in:onaation. There is no point where we can be casual about what we do. 1 air. 
wexx av;^r- that often in the course of tl;e exercise of our professional skills --c 
nay oe called upon by lay constituencies :o deliver thinr.s which we know or^fes- ■ 
sjona.xv to he difficult and, in -so^r.e cases, even in:^ossible to deliver. If, at . 
any tir.o, we rcacli that point, the choice of paths for us is clear. 

In the present instance, I cake the following summary conclusions. 

1. Assessment instruments must be valid ar.d reliable. 



2, 



The validity and reliability must be de-onstrated separately for each 
cultural r.roup beinq assessed. 



3. Assessment must be relevant to prorrar: objectives which are r.ost frc- 
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No assessment should proceed without involvinr El^-^k no.m-^- 

other ninority poo^jLations . without ^^oferen^e tn -n 

nation of the pers-^ctiv-s o- tWp ".^^^'^"•^^^ mter^r.al jtili- 

• , . *^«'-^v.lVSS 0-. tflOSe vno DOS.'^CSS cir-nncl- »^--f.«J - • • ^. 

cation and i:nderst=.ndin,: of those rro.os. S^ cln'-^^r"- • 
bution by con,inn out strongly in favor o^ th^^e S/tVn 'k""'"^ 
know to be productive and -i^-i- ; I , 5 '^^-"'.s wnich we 
tion on that large n',be^*of ;•l•^;. "s•'^'"''^ ' ^''^^ r°=i 

Thank you for the opportunity to respond. 



AGH:eh 



Sincerely , 




Asa G. Hilliard, Dean 
School of Education 
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The National Day Care Study 



The National Day Care study (NDCS) is an effort to 
determine what the most efficient day care arrangements for 
children are. This study will attempt to provide answers to 
questions which have national implications as their basis. 
The analysis and interpretation of data from the NDCS will 
assist the National Office of Child Development to establish 
federal regulations on day care policies governing staff/child 
ratio, professionalism of the staff and size of center 
enrollment. 

Black members of the National Advisory Group (NAG) 
strongly take the position that the entire research effort 
ought to proceed with extreme caution. Research in day care 
is in the embryonic stage and ould be explored thoroughly 
to insure that the consequences do not reflect negatively on 
black children. The most recent history of social science 
research in Head start should serve as a warning light at 
each juncture. 

This position is supported by the fact that the 
social and political ramifications of such a study have as 
their logical end point, unintentionally or otherwise, 
conceivable damage and/or setbacks to black children and 
black day care staf; members. 

Research conducted by Bee and Associates raised 
several salient issues common to intervention-oriented 
research; for example, the interpretation of data between 
srcial classes and judgments made about minority children's 
performance on certain cognitive tasks. These issues can 
serve as a referent in relation to the efforts of the 
NDCS. 
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In particular, 60 percent of the sample population 
is black and these children represent different SES groups. 
Questions of the following nature need to be given serious 
consideration in the research program: (1) Will an analysis 
and an interpretation of the data obtained show differences 
between social classes? (2) To what extent will minority 
day care staff members be put in jeopardy concerning their 
professionalism with respect to credentials or the lack of 
them? (3) Are there safeguards built in that will forewarn 
various (reading) audiences of the extent to which value 
judgments may have entered into the selection of variables 
and the coding of observed behavior which could be obscured 
because the information reported is embedded within a 
quantitative format? 

The thesis being offered here is that "objectivity" 
is being superimposed on a subjective value base and that a 
meaningful examination of the research . program would indicate 
a reflection on these values. 

Further concern would be that value judgments were 
involved in the categorization of certain variables. 

The above points suggest that the assessment system 
is limiting in terms of outcome measures and bears no 
relationship to center goals. This type of assessment is a 
weakness that characterizes most programs for young children. 
The assessment of child outcomes is frequently determined on 
the basis of expediency and convenience, instead of gearing 
assessment procedures to relevant program objectives. The 
assessment system must concern itself with the selection of 
instruments that will yield reliable and valid measurements. 
To avoid the pitfalls of past research programs, Abt Associ- 
ates must not only be sensitive to the concerns of the black 
constituents but to take the position that research in the 
area of day care needs to be done slowly and cautiously and 
in the most sophisticated manner. 



Abt Associates has initiated an effort to get 
input from black professionals. However, we see this as a 
first step. To insure that there is ongoing communication, 
we offer the following recommendations: 

1. That black advisory members review all 
preliminary reports from the NDCS before 
they become final; 

2. That black advisory members of both the NDCS 
and NDCHS work together as a task force for 
input and review of the National Day Care 
Study' s report; 

3. That Abt Associates arrange for the task 
force to attend an interim meeting to review 
the reports before final publication; 

4. That preliminary reports be disseminated to 
task force members several weeks prior to 
an interim meeting; 

5. That the task force be invited to all 
advisory board meetings and interim meetings; 

6. That Abt Associates employ a minority seni or 
research analyst ; — — 

7. That Abt and SRI place stronger emphasis on observ- 
ing and analyzing the experiences, both cognitive 
and social-emotional, that children encounter in the 
centers and day care homes. Further, that the rela- 
tionships between the independent variables and these 
profiles of experiences be carefully analyzed and 
given as much weight in recommendations to 

policy makers as the corresponding relationships 
with test scores; 

8. That a careful preliminary direct-observation study 
on a representative sample of day care homes be 
carried out before Phase II of the NDCH study 

is begun. All aspects of the research contem- 
plated in Phase II should be tried out in this 
pilot study and the data analyzed, reviewed 
and understood before Phase II is initiated. 
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MEMORANDUM 

TO: All Interested Participants in the 

National Day Care Studies (Center and 
Home) 

FROM: The Black Task Force 

RE: Preliminary Report and Recommendations 

DATE: 21 December 1976 




Overviev 

The National Day Care Study was developed by 
Abt Associates Inc. and SRI under contract with OCD. The 
original contract design called for an advisory panel of 
consultsmts, which included only one black during Phase I. 
Later, out of a sensitivity and recognition that the study had 

a population of 67% bla ck/ Abt moved to expand-j bhe-n^Ha b e r of 

- blacks pdj. ticipating on -tne advxsory panel. During the month 



of July 1976, the advisory pemel convened and it was quickly 
recognized by the expemded black advisory panel that there 
were major implications related to both research and policy 
that were not addressed in the research design. After days of 
discussion in small groups with the contractors in July 1976 
recommendations were made emd a Black Task Force report was 
issued highlighting some of the concerns of the black members 
of the advisory psmel. A second meeting was called in December 
of 1976 to convene the black members of the National Advisory 
Psmel. The purpose of the meeting was to ascertain how far 
Abt and SRI had moved in implementing the recommendations 
of the Black Task Force at the July meeting and to determine 
what further recommendations might be made. 

Although the Black Task Force thought most of the 
recommendations from the July 1976 meeting had been implemented, 
there still were some recommendations that had not been imple-* 
mented. It must be emphasized that the priority issue for the 
Black Task Force is policy implications of the National Day 
Care Center Study. However, prior to any consideration of 
such policy issues our immediate concern involves basic research 
related issues that will generate and ensure qualitative and 
unimpeachable research design. Once these matters have been 
resolved than the policy issues will become top priority. 
Unless the highest standards of quality control were exercised 
in the data collection process the resulting information would 
provide a weak and misleading basis on which to base policy. 

fMoAcil Dciy CMC SM^ 

617 
^ ►omen 



bt Associates Inc: • 55 Wherter Street • Cambridg 
or the Department of Health Education and Welfare 
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For example, two of the most important recommendations concern 
the training of black and white observers in the coding of 
behaviors of black and white children and of black and white 
caregivers, and the training of black and white examiners in 
testing black and white children. The Black ,Task Force 
was deeply concerned with the possibility that black and 
white observers and testers might diverge considerably in 
their perceptions and evaluation of the behavior of children 
both in classrooms and in testing situations, unless specific 
precautions were taken to ensure that this did not happen. 

In the meeting of December 1976 it was found that 
in line with the Black Task Force anticipations there was 
considerable evidence of wide discrepancies in the coding of 
behaviors of black and white children and in black and white 
caregivers by black and white observers, and there was also 
suspicion that a similar discrepancy might be found with respect 
to the test data. The significance of these preliminary findings 
pose a most serious threat to the validity of the entire research 
effort because unless the observation and test data are 
reliable there remains no empirical basis for policy. These 
findings, although admittedly preliminary and in need of 
further analysis, illustrate the need for the Black Task 
Force to play a larger role with respect to the Center Day 
Care Study and to exercise much closer and more frequent 
monitoring of the data analysis and preparation of the reports. 
This requirement is reinforced by the fact that the contractors 
are now in the final stages of the research and simultaneously 
in the early stages of a related research project, the Family 
Day Care Home Study. The Black Task Force feels that this 
second study would benefit greatly from early input into its 
design and instrumentation so that some of the errors made in 
the course of the Center Day Care Study are not repeated. 

In the light of these concerns the Black Task Force 
has outlined a schedule of activities that it will need 
to undertake with respect to both the National Day Care 
center study and the Family Day Care Home Study. All 
activities and recommendations arrived at by the Black Task 
Force group at the December 1975 meeting are attached. 



Preliminary Report: Role of the Task Force, Critical Dates , 
Procedural Recommendations 

This is a preliminary report. A more thorough 
definition of the role of the Black Task Force will be forth- 
coming. 
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1. Overall Role of Black Task Force 

The role of the Black Task Force is to act as a bridge 
between the current studies - National Day Care Study and 
National Home Day Care Study. Their job is to review, 
monitor f make recommendations, and develop position 
statements on all activities of both studies and their 
spin-off studies to and with all contracting groups 
involved; 



2. In addition to the schedule supplied by the Abt staff, we 
have put critical dates that we foresee to respond and 
meet the needs of our imput and your contractual compliance; 

Review Draft of Phase II Report and comment 

Receive and review the following materials from SRI: 

- Phase II Report on instrumentation for the Center Study 

- Design and propose instrumentation for the Home Study 
Meeting in Palo Alto the week of January 23 (Monday - 
Wednesday, January 24-26) with SRI staff. Comment on 
materials sent the 1st of the month and review the 
training videotapes/audiotapes and have explicated 
the whole training process. 

February - 

- Review draft of Piiblic Phase II Report (Second Annual Report) 
March - 

- Proposed meeting of Black Task Force 

- Meeting with all consultants on the projects 



3. Prior to each meeting of the Black Task Force copies of 
synthesized reports should be mailed two weeks in advance 
to members of the task force to enable the participants 
to review and develoo recommendations, also have input 
into Agenda formation; 



4. The Black Task Force will request outside consultant help 
whenever necessary to effectively develop recommendations 
to the contractors; 

5. The Black Task Force recommends that during the interim 
senior black staff from Abt serve as liaison between the 
task force and contracting groups. Interpreting information 
to the contracting groups and serving as executive secretary 
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for the Black Task Force will be duties of this person; 

6. The Black Task Force recommends that the group be enlarged 
to include Dr. Asa Hilliard and black economists; 

7. Make available the State-of-the-Art papers to the members 
of the Black Task Force as a resource; 

8. The Black Task Force recommends that ample time be allowed 
for high quality consulting to take place, using all the 
skills and abilities available on the task force. Travel 
time, preparation time, and actual work time on site 
should be taken into consideration. 



Analytic Recommendations 

1. The Black Task Force must review all data collection 
instruments involving black subjects before they are 
finalized, including those for the infant study and all 
other spin-off research projects. 

2. The family home study must be a descriptive study only 
and must not attempt to attribute test outcomes to care- 
giver behavior. The black task force should review all 
plans and instruments with SRI before they are finalized. 

3. The final round of testing and observations (both child- 
and adult- focus) should systematically measure and report 
simultaneously on adjacent charts and narratives of the 
effect of the race of tester or observer. 

4. The Black Task Force should be empowered to design and 
carry out a special mini-study to analyze the race of 
observer effect data. Findings must be included in the 
body of all reports, indicating the extent of race of 
observer effect and the limitations of the test scores 
and observation profiles. These results are to appear 
adjacent to results which are reported on testing, be- 
havioral observations, etc. 

5. A chapter within the final report must be prepared by the 
Black Task Force giving our interpretation and analysis 
of the entire National Day Care Study, particularly 
dealing with the outcome variables and including alterna- 
tive criteria for quality day care from black perspectives. 
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6. Rather than the term "professionalism" reports must use 
the term "formal education" since this more accurately 
describes what the data reflect, when and if the term 
"professionalism" is used, it refers to a cluster of 
specific skills and functions and not simply a description 
of certificates. 

7, The findings of all analyses concerning differences between 
black and white children and black and white caregivers 
must be made available as soon as possible to the Black 
Task Force. The Black Task Force will exercise the right 
to recommend which of these data should be maintained, 
which of these data should be destroyed, and how the data 
should be published in reports concerning the Center Day 
Care Study. 
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